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CY MF INE. 


0 
| Perſons Repreſented. 


Cymbeline, 4ing of Britain. 

Clos, ſen to the queen by a former huſband. 

Leonatus Poſthumus, a gentleman, huſband to Imogen. 

Belarius, a baniſhed lord, diſguiſed under the name of 
Morgan. | 

Guiderius, } diſguiſed under the names of Polydore and 

Arviragus, Cadwal, /uppoſed ſons to ius. 

 Philario, friend to Poſthumus, Ital 

Iachimo, friend to Philario, | 2 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 

Caius Lucius, General f the-Roman forces. 

A Roman Captain. Two Britiſh Captains. 

Piſanio, ſervant to Poſthumus. 

Cornelius, a Phyfician. 

Twwo Gentlemen. 


Tao Gaolers. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. + 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 
Helen, woman to Imogen. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, . Apparitions, a 
Soothſayer, a Dutch / Gentleman, a Spaniſh Gentleman, 
Muficians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and 
other Attendants, | 


SCENE » ſometimes in Britain ; ſometimes in Italy, 


C TM , NC. 
— — . .—— 


ATT 
Britain. The Garden bebind Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter tavo Gentlemen. 


1. Gent. You do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king's? . þ 

* wet 2. Gent, 


1 Mr. Pope ſuppoſed the ſtory of this ply to have been borrowed from 
a novel of Boccace; but he was miſtaken, as an imitation of it. is found 
in an old ſtory- book entitled, Weſtward for Smelts, This imitation differs 
in as many particulars from the Italian noveliſt, as from Shakſpeare, 
though they concur in the more confiderable parts of the fable. It was 
publiſhed in a quarto pamphlet 1603. This is the only copy of it which 
] have hitherto ſeen. | 
here is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers* Company, 
Jan. 1619, where it is ſaid to have been written by Kitt of King flon. 
STELEVENS. 
The tale in Veſtevard for Smelts which I publiſhed ſome years ago, I 
ſhall ſubjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, however, which 
can be pronounced with certainty to be drawn from thence, is, Imogen's 
wandering about after Piſanio has left her in the foreſt; her being almoſt 
famiſhed; and being taken, at a ſubſequent period, into the ſervice of 
the Roman General as a 28 The general ſcheme of Cymbeline is, in 
my opinion, formed on Boctace's novel (Day 2, Nov. 9.) and Shak- 
ſpeare has taken a circumſtance from it, that is net mentioned in 
the other tale. It appears from the preface to the old tranſlation of 
the Decamerone, printed in 1620, that many of the novels had before re- 
ceived an Engliſh dreſs, and had been printed ſeparately: *©* I know, 
moſt worthy lord, (ſays the printer in his Epiſtle Dedicatory) that many 
of them the novels of Boccace] bave long fince been publi before, 
as ſtolen from the original authour, and yet not beautified with his ſweete 
ſtyle and elocution of phraſe, neither ſavouring of his fingular morall 
applications. | | 
, Cymbeline, I imagine, was written in the year 1605, See An Attempt 
to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare: plays, Vol. I. The king from whom 
the play takes its title began his reign, according to Holinſhed, in the 
19th year of the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; and the play commences in 
or about the twenty-fourth year of Cymbeline's reign, which was the 
forty-ſecond year of the reign of Auguſtus, and the fixteenth of the 
Chriſtian æra: notwithſtanding which Shakſpeare has peopled Rome with 
modern Italians ; Philario, Jachimo, &c. Cymbeline is ſaid to have 
reigned thirty-five years; leaving at his death two fons, Guiderius-and 
Arviragus. Martoxt. ; > 
2 You do not meet a mah, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the beawens, than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king's.) We do not meet 4 man but frowns ; 
our Blood —our countenances, which, in popular ſpeech, are ſaid to be 
| 5 2 regulated 
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4 " CYMBELINE. 


2. Gent. But what's the matter ? ; . 

1. Gent, His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, whom 
He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow, . 

'That late he married,) hath referr'd herſelf 

Unto a poor, but worthy, gentleman : She's wedded ; 
Her huſband baniſh'd ; the impriſon'd: all 

Is outward ſorrow ; though, I think, the king 

Be touch'd at very heart. 

2. Gent. None but the king ? 

1. Gent. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the queen, 
That moſt deſir d the match: But not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not, 

Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. 

2. Gent. And why ſo? 


regulated by the temper of the blood, — no more obey the laws of Feawen,u. 
which direct us to appear what we really are,—than our courtiers chat 


is, than the blocds of our courtiers; but our bloods, like theirs, —ftill 


„ @s doth the king's. 8 
In the Yorkftire 7 ragedy 1608, which has been attributed to Shakſpeare, 
blood appears to be uſed for incliration : 
« For 'tis our blood to love what we are forbidden.“ 
Again, in X. Leer, Act IV. ſc. ils 
© ÞÞ Were it my fitneſs 
& To let theſe hands obey my blecd.“ 
In X. Henry VIII. Act III. ſc. iv. is the fame thought: 
TE ſubject to your countenance, glad, or ſorry, 
& As I ſaw it inclin'd.” STEEVENS. | 
Bled is fo frequently uſed by Shakſpeare for natural diſſ ofition, that 
there can be no doubt concerning the meaning here. So, in At well 


that erds well: 


„% Now his important &/ozd will nought deny 
6 That ſhe'll demand. 

J have followed the regulation of the old copy in ſeparating the werd 
ceurtiers from what follows, by placing a ſemicolen after it. Still 
ſeem” for ** they (till ſeem, or © out bloods ſtill ſeem, is common in 
Shakſpeare. The mark of the genitive caſe, which has been affixed in 
the late editions to the word courtiers, does not appear to me neceſſary, as 
t e poet might intend to ſay—** than pur courtiers obey the heavens ;* 
th . gt, it muſt be owned, the modern regulation derives ſome ſupport 
f. m hat follows: 
but not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks,—, 

We have again, in Antony and Cleopatra, à ſentiment fimilar to that 

before us: | £5 
&« for he would ſhine on thoſe 
% That made their looks by fit. Matoxts 


* 1. Gent. 


CYMBELINE. 


1. Gent, He that hath miſs'd the princeſs, is à thing 
Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 

(I mean, that marry'd her,—alack, good man |— 
And therefore baniſh d,) is a creature ſuch 
As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomething failing 
In him that ſhould compare, I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuſf within, 
Endows a man but he. 

2. Gent, You ſpeak him far, 

1. Cent. 1 do extend him, fir,. within hacaſelf+3 
Cruſh him together, rather than unfold © 
His meaſure duly. 8 

2. Gent. What's his name, and birth ? 

1. Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: His father 
Was called Sicilius, who did join his honour, 

Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan ; 
But had his titles by Tenantius“, whom 


Nu ſpeak bim far.] When I was more a friend to conjecture than 1 
fe 1 might have written you ſpeak him 


am at preſent, I ſuppoſe 


He | 


fair: but the old reading is probably right, You are laviſh. in your en- 


comiums on him: your elogium has a wide compaſs. Matons. 


4 J do extend bim, fir, within bimſelf ;] I extend him within himſelf: _ 


my praiſe, however extenſive, is within his merit. Jon RSO. 


y elogium, however extended it may ſeem, is ſhort of his real ex- 


cellence: it is rather abbreviated than ex 


d.—We have again the 


ſame expreſſion in a ſubſequent ſcene : The approbation of thoſe that 


weep this lamentable divorce, are wonderfully to extend him.“ Again, 
in the Winter's Tale: ** The report of her is extended more than can be 


thought.” Marox Es 


Perhaps this paſſage may be ſomewhat illuſtrated by the following lines 


in Troilus and Craſida, Act III: 
« — No man is the lord of any thing, 
„ Till he communicate his parts to other: 
„% Nor doth he of himſelf know them for anght, - 
« Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 
«© Where they are at ended, &c. STEEVENTS: 


* ——Tenantius,—] was the father of Cymbeline, and nephew of Caſ- 
fibelan, being the younger ſon of his elder brother Lud, king of the 


ſouthern part of Britain; on whoſe death Caſſibelan was admitted king. 


Caſſibelan repulſed the Romans on their firſt attack, but being vanquiſhed - 


by Julius Cæſar on his ſecond invaſion of Britain, he agreed to pay aa 
annual tribute to Rome. After his death Tenantius, Lud's younger 


lon, (his elder brother Androgeus having fied to Rome) was eftabl.ſhed © | 


on the throne, of which they had been unjuſtly deprived by their uncle. 
According to ſome authorities, Tenantius quietly payed the tribute ſtipu- 


lated by Catlibelan 3 accord'ng to others, he refuſed to pay it, and warred 


with the Romans. Shakſpe ire ſuppoſes the latter to be the truth. Holin- 


med, who furniſhed our poet with theſe facts, furniſhed him alſo 
B 3 | 


with” | 


che 
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6 CYMBELINE. 
He ſerv'd with 8 admir'd ſucceſs ; 


So gain'd the ſur- addition, Leonatus : 

And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 

'Two other ſons ; who, in the wars o'the time, 

Dy'd with their ſwords in hand; for which, their father 
(Then old and fond of iſſue) took ſuch ſorrow, 

That he quit being ; and-his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 

As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 

To is protection; calls him Poſthamus ; 

Breeds him, and makes him of lis bed- chamber: 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time 

Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 

As we do air, faſt as twas miniſter'd; and 

In Lis ſpring became a harveſt: Liv'd in court, 
(Which rare it is to do,) molt prais'd, moſt lov'd 5 ; 
A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature, 

A glats that feated them“; and to the graver, 


* 


A child 


the name of Sicillus, who was admitted king of Britain, A. M. 3659. 

The name of Leonatus he found in Sydney's Arcadia. Leonatus is there 

the legitimate ſon of the blind king of Paphlagonia, on whoſe ſtory the 

epiſode of Gloſter, Edgar, and Edmund, is formed in King Laar. See 

Arcadia, p. 69, edit. 1593. Matrox. 
5 —liv'd in court, 

(Which rare it is to de, meſt prait d, maſt lov'd :] This encomium 
is high and artful. To be at once in any great degree loved and praiſed, 
is truly rare. JOHNSON» a e 

A glaſs that feated them;) A 'glaſs that formed them; a model, by 
the centemplation and inſpection of which they formed their manners, 
OHNSONs 
* Thi paſſage may be well explained by another in the firſt part of Xing 
. ; 
IN — He wat indeed the glaſs 
« Wherein the noble — did dreſs themſelves.” 
Again, Ophelia deſcribes Hamlet, as 
«© The glaſs of e and the mould of form.“ 
To dreſs themſelves therefore may be to form themſelves. Draſſer, in 
French, is to form. To dreſs a Spaniel is to breg him in. 
Feat is nice, exact. So, in the Tempeſt : 
fal, how well my garments fit upon me, 
« Much ſeater than before.” a 
To feat therefore may be a verb, meaning to render nice, exact : by 
the dreſs of Poſthumus, cven the more mature courticrs condeſcended to 
regulate their external appearance. STEEVEXS. 
Feat Minſheu interprets, fine, ncat, brave, See alſo Barret's Al- 
wearie, 1580: „ Feat and pleaſant, cancinnæ et wemſle ſententiæc. 
The poet does not, I think, mean to ſay merely, that the more ma- 
| fure regulated their drejs by that of Poſthumus. A glaſs that feated them, 
is 


8 


A child that guided dotards : to his miſtreſs, 5 
For whom he now is baniſh'd, —her own price | 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue; 
By her election may be truly read, 
What kind of man he is. | 
2. Gent. I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, *pray you, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king ? | 
1. Gent, His only child. 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
Þ the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtolen; and to this hour, no gueſs in knowledge 
Which way they went. | : 
2. Gent, How long is this ago ? 
1. Gent, Some twenty years. | ; 
2. Gent. That a king's children ſhould be fo convey'd ! 
So ſlackly guarded ! Tad the ſearch ſo ſlow, 3 
That could not trace them 5 
1. Gent, Howſoe'er tis ſtrange, - 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, fir, | 
2. Gent, I do well believe yow _ . 
1. Gent, We muſt forbear : Here comes the gentleman, - 
The queen, and princeſs. * [Exexnt.. 


SCENE u. 
The /ame, 


Enter the Queen, PosTHUMUs, end IMocen®. | 


Queen. No, be aſſur'd, you ſhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, | | 


is a model, by viewing which their form became more elegant, and their 
manners more poliſhed, 

We have nearly the ſame image in the Winter's Tale: 

«© ——- ] ſhould bluſh 
% To ſee you ſo attir'd ; ſworn, I thiak, 
To ſhew myſelf a glaſt.” wo Llp 
Again, _ pot 4 — er: 
e was mark and glaſs, and book, 
That faſbion'd others.” mY *. , 

% co js Holinſhed's Chronicle furniſhed Shakfpeare with this- 
name, which in the old black letter is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from Inno- 
Zen, the wife of Brute, king of Britain. There too he found the name 
of Cloten, who, when the line of Brute was at an end, was one of the 
five kings that governed Britain. Cloten, or Cloton, was king of Corn- 


I, MALoxx. * ; s 
: Evil-ey'd 


——— — © 


7 


CY 
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8 | CYMBELINE. 
Evil-ey'd unto you: you are my priſoner, but 
Your paoler ſhall deliver you the — 
'That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, 
So ſoon as I can win the offended king, - 
I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him; and *twere good, 
You lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
Your wiſdom may inform you. . 
Poſt. Pleaſe your highneſs, 
I will from hence to-day. 
Queen. You know the peril ;— 
PI fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
_ charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. [ Ext. 
mo. O ' 
Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds My deareſt huſband, 
I ſomething fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, 
(Always reſerv'd my holy duty 7,) what 
His rage can do on me: You muſt be gone; 
Aud I ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world, 
'Fhat I may ſee again, 
Pot. My queen! my miſtreſs! 
„ lady, weep no more; left I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
'Than doth become a man ! I will remain 
The loyal'ſt huſband that did eber plight troth. 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's ; 
Who to-my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes Pl drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall“. 1 
N Re-enter Queen. 
Queen. Be brief, I pray you: 
If the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 
7 (Always reſerwꝰd my boly duty,)—] I ſay I do not fear my father, 
{> far as I may lay it without breach of duty. JonuxsoxN. 
8 Though ink be made of gall.) Stlakſpeare, even in this poor conceit, 


has confounded the vegetable galls uſed in ink, with the animal gall, 
ſuppoſed to be bitter. JounsoNn. 

The poet might mean either the vegetable or the animal galls with 
equal propriety, as the wegetable gall is bitter ; and I have ſeen an ancient 
receipt for making ink, beginning, Take of the black juice of the 
gall of oxen two ounces, &c. STEEVENS. 

How 


CYMBEULINE.:- gy / 
How much of his diſpleaſure :—Yet Pll move him ¶ Ade. 
To walk this way : I never do. him wrong, | 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; wn 
Pays dear for my offences, - Exit. 
Poſt. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, - 
The lothneſs to depart would grow: Adieu 
Imo. Nay, ſtay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; ; 
'This — was my mother's: take it, heart; ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 
Pit. How | how! another ?— - 
You gentle gods, give me. but this I have, 
And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death“ !—Remain, remain thou here 
[ Putting on the ringen 
While ſenſe can keep it on“ And ſweeteſt, faireſt, , _ 
As I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 8 
To your ſo infinite loſs; ſo, in our trifles 
] ſtill win of you: For my fake, wear this; 


9 And ſcar up my embracements ' a next — 

With bonds of death ! } Shakſpeare may poetically call the cere-clotbs 
in which. che dead are wrapped, the bonds of death. It fo. we ſhould read 
cere ipſtead of ſear. | 

„% Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed. in death, | 
«© Have burſt their cerement: | 8 
To ſear up, is properly to cliſe up by burning; but in this paſſage the 
poet may have dropp'd that. idea, and uſed the word fi.rply, for to cloſe - 
ups STEEVENS. | = | 
I believe nothing more that cleſe up was intended. In the ſpelling 
of the. laſt age, howerer, no diſtinction was made between 3 . 
and ſear-clothb. Cole in his Latin dictionary, 16793, explains-the word 
cerot by ſcar- cloth. Shak ſpeare therefore certainly might have had that 
practice in his thoughts. MALoN E. | 
1 While ſenſe can keep it on!] The poet ought to have written—can 
keep thee on, as Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors" read. But 
Shakſpcare has many fimilar inaccuracies. So, in Julius Caſars - 
„ Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand.” 
inſtead of—his hand. Again, in the Rape of Lucrece; - 
« Time's office is to calm contending kings, 
„% To unmaſk falſhood;- and bring truth to lige, © + 
« To ruinate proud buildings with thy» hours." | 
inſtead of—bis hours. Again, in the third act of the play before us: 
o Euripbije, .. . 7 ; 
% Thou waſt their nurſe ; they took thee for their mother, 
« And every day do honour to ber grave.” Marlon g- 
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10 CYMBELINE. 


It is a manacle of love; I'Il place it 
Upon this faireſt priſoner. [ Putting a bracelet on ber arm. 


Ino. O, the gods — 
When ſhall we ſee again? a 
Enter CYMBELINE, and Lords. 


Poft. Alack, the king 

Cym. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid! hence, from my ſight !- 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'it : Away 
Thou art _ to my blood, 


Poſt. rotect you 
And bleſs the 2 remainders of the court! : 
I am gone. [ Exit. 
Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death | 
More ſharp than this is *. 


m. O diſloyal thing, 
That ſhould'ſt repair my youth * ; thou beapel 
66 * 
mo, 


2 There cannot be a pinch in death 
More fharp than this is.] So, in X. Henry VIII. 
* —it is a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's parting.” Matrox x. 
3 That ſpeuld t repair my ꝓcurb 3] i. e. renovate my youth 3 make me 
oung again. So, in Pericles, Ariace of Tyre, 1609 : **— as for him, 
1 — his diſeaſe hither : hexe he * but repair it. Again, in 
's well that ends well : 
4 it much repairs me . 
« To talk of your good father. » MaALoxz; 
4+ —a touch more rare ö 
Sub dues all pangs, ail fears.) A touch more rare is a more uncom- 
monz 8 finer feeling ; a more exquiſite ſenſation, So, in Macbeth : 
«& He loves us not; 
« He wants the natural touch. | 
Rare has here the ſame —— as in a ſubſequent "Ry : 
c If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind fo rare, 
« She is alone the Arabian bird.” 
A paſlage in X. Laar will fully illuftrate Imogen's meaning: 
« — where the greater malady is fix'd, 
© The — is ſcarce felt.” MATON x. 
So, in Antony and a, Act I. ſc. ii. 
«© The death of Fulvia, with more urgent . 
«© Do ſtrongly __ to us. 
in the 7. 
«© Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
% Of their afflictions ? &c. 
A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, in this 
ſenſe. So, 1 in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594 7 
8 « % 


CYMBELINE. 11 


Imo. I beſeech you, fir, . 
Harm not yourſelf with your vexation; I 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears 7. 
Cym. Paſt grace ? 2 * 122 
2 Paſt hope, * in 3 that way grace. 
Cym. That might'ſt have Had the fole ſon. of my quent 
. O bleſt, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 
And I did avoid a puttock 5. 
Cym. Thou took'ſt a beggar 3 nere 2 made my 
throne : 
A ſeat for baſenefs. | * | n 2 L 
Imo. No; I rather added 10 . 
A > rs, to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one !. 
Imo. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have lord Poſthinaus : 
You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almoſt the ſam he pays. 
Cy m. What !-—art thou mad ? 
= Almoſt, ſir: Heaven reflure* -me *. Would 1 were- 
A neat-herd's daughter! ,and my pommontſ > 1% 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's font! - 


10 1 4 2 
oo 


Cym. Thou fooliſh thing! 
They were again together : you have done [9 the Queen. 
Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. qr uo 
Queen. Beſeech your patiances—Peace;: of tu 954 053 
Dear lady daughter, peace ;—Sweet ſovereign, 
Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelf ſome comfort- 
Out of your beſt advice. 


Tl. 


«© So deep we fegh impreſſed in our bose 
«© That towrh Aken nature with our breath did Fre. d 
A touch more rare is andoubtedly 4. d n. feelings. a ſeperior- 
ſerftio STLZEVENS» 20 
5 —a puttock.], A kite. Jonxgon. Prog f 
* mh the © uys me * * 2 
moſt the ſum be pays. ] So ſmall s 3 ene 
that in the 3 he N (for 2 wy paid himſeif), Oe much 


5 . 
% . y -* 108 0 


©” © % 
£4 


the greater part, and nearly the whole, of what he has giyany he has 
nothing in return. The moſt mioute portion of- his ym would be too 
high a price for the wife he has acquired,” Maron. 7 


þ 
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Cym. Nay, let her languiſh 

A dro of blood « day 3 and, being aged, | | 

Die of this folly !  [Extt, 

Enter PISAN io. 5 


Queen. Fie !—you-muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant.— Ho now, fir ? What news? 

Pi 2 * your ſon drew on my maſter. 

Queen 
No harm, I truſt, is done? | 

Pi/. There might have been, | 
But that my maſter rather play'd than fought, * ect A 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By 00pm at hand. | 

. I am very glad on't. - 

32 * ſon's my father's friend; he takes his n 
To draw upon an exile O brave fir fem At 
I would they were in Africk both together; 
Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick, _ 
The goer back. Why came you from your maſter ? 

Pi. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven: left theſe notes 
Of what commands I ſhould be __ to, 

When it pleas'd you to employ, me./. 200 

Queen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant : I dare lay mine 38 
He will remain ſo. 

Pi/. I humbly thank your highneſs. 

Queen. Pray, walk a while. 

Ino. About ſome half hour hence, 

Pray you, ſpeak with me: you ſhall, at leaſt, 
Go ſee my lord abourd': for this — leave me. 


* 


8 CEN E III. 
A publick Place. 


Enter Cłlor Ex, aud two Lords. _ | \ 


1. Lend, Sir, F would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt 3 the 
3 of action hath made vou reek as a ſacriſice: 
Where air comes out, air comes in: there's none abroad 
ſo wholeſome as that you vent. 

Ch. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift it—Have I 


hurt him? + 
2. Lord, No, faith; een fo mach as his patience. 
| Le, 
ord. 


_—_ 
% 
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1. Lord. Hurt him ? his bod 3 e carcaſs, if he 
4 ſtee 


be not hurt: it is a ee. I, if it be not 
hurt. 

2. Lord. His ſteel was in debt; it went o- che back üde 
the town. [ A/ede. 


Clo. The villain would not ſtand me. 

2. Lord. No; but he fled forward ill, toward your 
face. Afide, 

1. Lord. Stand you! You have land enough our 
own: but he added to your having; gave you ſome 
ground. 


2. Lord. As many inches as yon have oceans: Puppies 


_ 
Cle. I would, they had not come between us. ; 
2. Lord. So would I, till you had meaſured how lon 
fool you were upon the ground. [4, Le. 
Che. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and. refuſe 
me 


2. Lord. IF ir be « fin ie make a-true cleRtion me is 
damn'd. [Alde. 
1. Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and her 
brain go not together: She's a good ſign, but I have ſeen 
ſmall reflection of her wit. 
2. Lord. She ſhines not upon fools, un the reflection 
ſhould hurt her.. had been 
Cho, Come, Pll to my chamber: "Would there 
ſome hurt done ! 


2. Lord. L wiſh not ſo; anleſs it had been the fall of an 


aſs, which is no great hurt. RR 
7 She's @ good gu, but 1 have ſeen ſmall refleiion of ber wit.) She 
has a fair outſide, a ſpecious appearance, but no wit. 0 quanta 7 


cerebrum non babet ! Phadrus. Epwarvs. 
In a ſubſequent ſcene, Iachimo ſpeaking of Imogen, ſays, 
« All of her, that is out -of door, moſt rich ! 
„If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind fo rare, 
« She is alone the Arabian bird. Maron. 
I believe the poet means nothing by Sign, but fair outward ſhew. 
Jonxsox. 


The ſame alluſion is common to other writers. So, in B. Fletcher's 
Fair Maid of the Inn : wy 


6 a common trull, 

«A tempting ſign, and curiouſly ſet forth 

% To draw in riotous gueſts." 
Again, in the Elder Brother, by the ſame authors: 

Stand ſtill, thou Sgn of man. 
To underſtand the whole force of Shakſpeare's idea, it ſhould be re · 

membered that anciently almoſt every fign had a motto, or ſome at- 
tempt at a witticiſm, underneath it. STELVENS. Ch 
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Clo. You'll go with us? 
1. Lord. I'll attend your lordihip. 
Clo. Nay, come, let's go together. | "IR 
2. Lord, Well, my lord. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE IV. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter IwoG® N, and Pis ax 10. 


Ino. I would thou grew ſt unto the ſhores o' the haven, 
And queſtion'dft every fail : if he ſhould write, 
And I not have it, *twere a paper loſt 

As offer'd mercy iss. What was the laſt 


| That he ſpake to thee ? 


Piſ. "Twas, His queen, his queen ! 
Ino. Then wav'd his handkerchief ? 
Piſ. And kiſs'd it, madam. 
Imo. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than I !— 
And that was all ? 
Pi/. No; madam ; for ſo long 
As he could make me with this ber 
Diſtinguiſn him from others, he 
The deck, with glove, or hat, — SETY 
Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how . ——— 
How ſwift his ſhip. 
Ine. Thou ſhould'ſt have made him 
* little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To aſter- eye him. | 
* om I on Ke 4 
would have e mine POOR crack 
them, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 


28 teuere a faper I 


Az offer d mercy 4 believe the poet's meaning | is, that the loſs of 
that paper would an as fatal to her, as the loſs of a pardon to a can- 
1 A thought reſembling this occurs in All's ewell thas 
5 
„Like a remorſeful pardon lowly carried.” STEEVINS- * 
9 — with this eye or ear.—] The old copy, probably from the tran- 
ſcriber's ear deceiving him, has—with bis eye, &c. The correQion was 
made by Dr. Warburton. How,“ he aſks, © could Poſthumus make 
Mise“ diftioguihes by his ear to Piſanio? By his tongue he might to 
the other's ear, and this is * Shak ſpearè's meaning,” Matrox R, 


7 
6 © Of 
- 
* 


- 
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Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle * : 
| Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 

The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.— But, good Piſanio, 


When ſhall we hear from him! 

Pi/. Be aſſur'd, madam, 
With his next vantage“. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
| Moſt pretty things to fay : ere I could tell him, 

How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts, and fiich ; or I could make him ſwear 
The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray 8 
Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orifons, for then 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words *, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing “. 


7 
o Her e bi ſharp | nendle 5] The n 
Of ſpace i im as e e diminution 
ſpace, is the 2 which ſpace is 2 cauſe. Trees are killed 8 
a blaſt of lightning, that is, by b/affting, not blafled bghtning.” Jonnson. 
2 — next vantage. ] Next opportunity, JOHNSON> 
3 — er ere I could | 
Give him that parting kiſs, zich I bad ſet 
Betwixt two charming words,—) Dr. Warburton pronounces as 
abſolutely as if he had been preſent at their parting, that theſe two 
charming words were, adieu Poſtbumus ; but as Mr. Edwards has ob- 
ſerved, „ä ſhe muſt have underſtood the language of love very little, if 
ſhe could find no tenderer expreflion of it, than the name by which 
every one called her huſband.” STEVENS. | ' 
2 Shakes all our buds from ing.] i. e. our buds of love, as our 
authour has elfewhere Ae. Dr. Warburton, becauſe the buds of 
flowers are here alluded to, very idly reads—Shakes all our buds from 
blowing. The buds of flowers undoubtedly are meant, and Shakſpeare 
himſelf has told us in Romeo and Juliet that they grow ; OD 
© This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath 
«© May prove a beauteous fower, when next we meet.” | 
. MaALONE. 
A bud, without any diſtin idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a 
natural repreſentation of any thing incipient or immature z and the buds 
of flowers, if flowers are meant, grozp to flowers, as the buds of fruits 
grow to fruits. Jouns0Ns | 
Shakes all our buds, &c.] So, in the 18th Sonnet of ourlauthor: 
ä « Rough winds do ale the darling buds of May.“ 
Again, in the Taming of the Shrew ; 
% Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds fake fair buds.” 
STERLVENS:. 
Enter 
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| now he is, with that which makes him * both without” and 
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8 e Lady 

Lady. The queen, madam, 4 
Defires your „ N company. 

Imo. Thoſe things 1 bid you do, get them diſpatch'd. — 


I will attend the queen. : 
Pi/. Madam, I ſhall, | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Heuſe. 


Enter reel IA chino“, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
and a Spaniard. 


lach. Believe it, fir: I have ſeen him in Britain: he 
was then of a creſcent note; expected to prove ſo worthy, 
as ſince he hath been allowed the name of: but I could 
then have look'd on him without the help of admirdtion; 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled 
by his fide, and I to 0 prey him by items. 

Pbi. You ſpeak of him. when he was leſs farniſh'd, than 


within. 

French. I have ſeen him in France: we had very many. 
there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes as he. 

lach. This matter of marrying his king? 's daughter, 
(wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her value, than 
his own,) words him, I doubt not, a great deal [ rom the. 
matter. 

French. And then his baniſhment = - 

Iach. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that weep this 
lamentable divorce, under her colours, are wonderfully 
to extend him 7 ; be it but to fortify her judgment, e 


* — Jachims,—) The name of Giaconis occurs Th The treo Gentle- 
wwemen of Venice, a novel which immediately follows that of Rb e, 
and Julietta in the ſecond tome of Painter's PAL Ack or PLEASURE, 

MALONE. 
4 — makes kim) In the aſe, in which we ſay, This will make or 
mar you. JOKNSON. 
$ — quords lima great deal the matter.) Makes the deſcription 
of him very diſtant from the truth. Joungon. 
6 under bar colours, | Under her banner; by her influence. 


Jouxsox. 

7 and * approbetion of cheſo—are "Star to _ bim 3] 

This grammatical inaccuracy is common in Shak s plays. Soy 
in Fai: Cxfar ; 


«© The 
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elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 


without leſs qualit ut how comes it, he is to ſojourn. 
with you? — creeps acquaintance ? 8 


Ppbi. His father and I were ſoldiers together ; to whom I 
have been often bound for no leſs than my life :— . 


Enter Pos ru uuus. 


Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained amongt 


you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your knowing, to a 


ftranger of his quality. beſeech you all, be better. 
known to this gentleman ;3 whom I commend to you, as 


a noble friend of mine : How wofthy he is, I will leave 


to appear hereafter, rather than ſtory him in his own. 


hearing. - | 
French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 
Peft. Since when 1 have been debtor to you for courte- 
ies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay ftill?. * 
« The poſture of blows t unknown.” 5 
The modern editors, — — vo ng 


Extend has here the ſame meaning as in à former ſcene, See p. 5, 
n. .. MALONE. 


5 — without leſs quality.] Whenever leſs or more is to be joined with 


a verb denoting want, or a prepoſition of a fimilar import, Shakſpeare - 
never fails to be entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to 


ufe words that expreſs the very contrary of what he means. In a note on 

Antony and Cleopatra, I have proved. this inconteſtably, by comparing a 

„ DLNS Vo walker" 77 on which it 

was d. The paſſage is: : 
6% — I-—condemn myſelf to lack 


„ Than 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
«KI necr heard yet 
& I at any of theſ2 bolder vices wanted 
s impudence, to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt,” 
Again, in X. Lear: | 
| % —1 have hope 
* You leſs know how to value her deſerts 
© Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.” "Fs 
Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read—without more quality, 


„The courage of a woman, /eſs noble mind ; , : 
4 42 


and fo undoubtedly Shakſpeare ougbt to have written. On the ſtage, an 


actor may rectify ſuch petty errors; but it is the duty of an editor to ex- 
hibit what his author wrote. MALoxx. 


9 — which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay ftill.] So, in All's well 
that-ends well : 2 


* Which I will ever and again 
« When I have found R. Ss 
Again, in our author's 3oth Sonnet: WA f 
* Which I new pay, as if not pay'd before.” Maronr. 
French. 
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French. Sir, you o' er- rate my poor kindneſs: I was 
glad I did atone my countryman and you *, it had been 
pity, you ſhould have been put together with ſo mortal a 
purpoſe, as then each bore, upon importance of ſo ſlight 
and trivial a nature. | 

Poft. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young traveller; 
rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, than in my 
every action to be guided by others experiences 3::: but, 
upon my mended judgment, (if I offend not to ſay it is 
mended,) my quarrel was not altogether ſhght. | 

French. "Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
ſwords ; and by fuch two, that would,. — all likelyhood, 
have confounded one the other 3, or have boo: =. * 
Tach. Can we, with manners, aſk what was the diffe- 


rence ? | | | | 
French. Safely, I think : *twas a contention in publick, 
which may, without contradiction “, ſuffer the report. It 
was much like an argument that fell out laſt night, where 
each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreiſes : This 


Ad atone, &c.] To atone fignifies in this place to reconcile, 80 

Ben Jonſon, in The filent Women : 3h 5 
4% There had been ſome N to atome you,” TBN... 

and ture.) Importance is 


re 


3 rather 'd te go even with what I beard, than in my every” 
act ien tf be guided by cthers experiences :] Shunn'd to go even means the 
ſame as choſe not to go efen. I avoided; ſays Poſthumus, ſquaring my 
actions by ſuch rules as I heard laid down: I rather choſe to act according 
to my own diſcretion, in oppoſition to ſuch rules, than to be guided by the 
experience of others. | LO 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, the meaning is, “I was then willing to take for my 
direction the experience of others, more than ſuch intelligen I had 
gathered myſelf,” But this interpretation is at once repug to the 
words themſelves, and to the context. Poſthumus is here apologizing 
for the impetuoſity of his youth, when at his firſt outſet in the world he 
thought himſelf wiſer than thoſe who had run the race of life before him. 
For this conduct he blames himſelf, and owns his judgment was then 
faulty and immature. However, (he adds) even now, when I have at- 
tained more diſcretion, and my judgment (if I may be permitted to ſay 
(0) is mended, I cannot acknowledge that the ſubject of our quarrel was. 
of a trivial nature. | | 

Since the above note was written, I have obſerved that Mr. Maſon has 
made a ſimilar obſervation. MALox x. 

3 — confounded one the otker,] To confound in our author's time ſigni- 
fied—to deſrey. MALONE. — 

4 — wbich may, without contradiftien, &c.] Which, undoubtedly, 
may be publickly told. JoxnsoN. 


gentleman 
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tleman at that time vouching, (and upon warrant of 
loody affirmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, 
chaſte, conſtant-qualified, and leſs attemptible, than any 
the rareſt of our ladies in France. | 

Iach. That lady is not now living; or this gentfeman's 
opinion, by this, worn out. | h 
Poft. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. _ 
lach. You muſt not fo far prefer her fore ours of Italy. 
Poſt. — far 2 as I was in France, I would 
abate her nothing; though I profeſs myſelf her adorer5, 
not her friend. . 
lach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand 
compariſon,) had been ſomething too fair, and too e 
for any lady in Britany. If ſhe went before others I have 
ſeen, as that diamond of yours out- luſtres many I have 
beheld, I could not but believe ſhe excell'd many: but 1 2 
have not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor you 


the lady *, 
Poſt. | 


5 though I profeſs, &c.) Theugh I have not the common obli- 
gations of a lover to his miſtreſs, and regard her not with the fondneſ of 
a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. Joungon. f 
e went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of your: 
eut-luftres many I have bebeld, I could not but believe ſhe ercell d mary ; 
but I baue not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that it, nor you the 79. 
The old copy reads—I could nt believe ſhe excell'd many. Dr. Warbur- 
ton very properly aſks, “ What, if the did really excel others, could be 
not believe that ſhe did excel them? To reſtore therefore the paſſage to | NY 
ſenſe, he omits the word not, and reads“ I could believe the excell'd, 'f 
many,” which undoubtedly affords a clear ſenſe, | 

„ The old reading,” ſays Mr. Steevens, „may very well ſtand. If, 
ſays Iachimo, your miſtreſs went before ſeme others I have ſeen, only in p 
the ſame degree your diamond out · luſtres many I have likewiſe ſeen, 1 | 
ſhould not admit on that account that ſhe excell'd many: but I ought not 
to make myſelf the judge of who is the faireſt lady, or which is the | 
brighteſt diamond, till I have beheld the fineft of either kind which na- | 
ture has hitherto produced.” , "I | 
To this paraphraſe I make the ſame objection that I have done to many | 
others in reviſing theſe plays; namely, that a meaning is extracted from ' 
the words that they in no fort warrant. In the firſt place Mr. S. under- | 
ſtands the word as to mean only as, or as fittle as; and afſumes that 
I:chimo means, not merely to deny the ſuper-eminent and unparallel'd 
value of the diamond of Poſthumus, but y to depreciate it; though 
both the context, and the words went before, moſt precious, and out- 
luftres, muſt preſent to every reader a meaning directly oppoſite. — 4 : 
According to this interpretation, the adverfitive particle but is uſed. with- 
out any propriety ; as will appear at once by ſhortening Mr. Steevens's 
paraphraſe, and adding a few words that are requiſite to make the deduc- 
tion corſ: quential: N | 
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Pot. I prais'd her, as I rated her: ſo do I my ſtone. 
Jach. What do you eſteem it at? 
Pot. 


« If your miſtreſs went before others I have ſen, only in the ſame 
degree your diamond out- luſtres rrary I have likewiſe ſeen, I ſhould not 
admit on that account that ſhe excelled many, | for ycur diamend is an 
ordinary flone, and dees not excel; many :] Bur I have not ſeen the moſt 
precious diamond in the world, nor you the moſt beautiful lady: and there- 


fore I can nct admit excells all.” 


Here, after aſſerting that © he could ret admit ſhe excelled mary,” 
he is made to add, by way of qualification, and in oppoſition to what he 
has already ſaid, that ** inaſmuch as he has not ſeen all the fine women 
and fine diamonds in the world, he cannot admit that ſhe excells a//.” 
If he bad admitted that ſhe excelled many, this concluſion would be con- 
Gftent and intelligible 3 but et admitting that poſition, as he is thus made 


to do, it is inconſequential, if not abſurd. * | 
I agree therefore entirely wich Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon in 
thinking that the paſſage as it ſtands in the old copy, is e, and that 


ſome emendation is neceſſary. 


Dr. Warburton, as J have already obſerved, amended the paſſage by 


 ornitting the word net; but of all modes of emendation this is the 


moſt exceptionable. I have often had occaſion to obſerve that one of 

the moſt frequent errours of the preſs is orniſſion, and conſequently the 

leaſt exceptionable of all emendations is the inſertion of a word that ap- 

from the context, or from the metre, to have been omitted. In 

firſt folio edition of Leve's Laleur : Loft we find— | 
« O, that your face were full of oes” 

inſtead of the true reading, which is furniſhed by the quarto, 1598 : 
O, that your face were not ſo full of oeg—" 

Again, in Timon of Athens, Act V. edit. 1623: ; 
46 — Nothing can you fteal _ 
% But thieves do loſe it. Steal leſi for this." 

All the modern editions here rightly read“ Steal not leſs for this. 

Again, in Remeo and Juliet, folio 1632 : ** they ſtand ſo much on 
the new form, that they can fr at eaſe on the old bench:“ inſtead of 
« — they can ret fit,” &c. Again, in the Merry Wives: of Windſor, 
folio, 1623, p. 55: © good gentlemen, let him firike the old wo- 
man ;“ inſtead of — let him nor ſtrike the old woman. I could 
eaſily add twenty other inſtances of the ſame kind. 

In the paſſage before us, I am perſuaded that either the word but was 
omitted after not, by the'careleſsneſs of the compoſitor or tranſcriber, or, 
a net was printed inſtead of hut: a miſtake that has often happened in 

e plays. * 

Of the latter opinion is Mr, Heath, who propoſes. to read, I could 
but believe, and this aftords nearly the ſame meaning as the reading now 
adopted. I rather incline to the emendation which 1 propoſed ſome years 
ago, and which is now placed in the text, becauſe the adverſative par- 
ticle in the next clauſe of the ſentence is thus more fully oppoſed to what 
precedes; and thus the reaſoning is clear, exact, and conſequential, 
If, ſays Iachimo, ſhe ſurpaſſed other women that I have ſeen in the 
fame proportion That your diamond out- luſtres many diamonds that I have 
beheld, I cculd not but acknowledge that ſhe excelled many 1 

ve 


Peft. More than the world enjoys. 


out-prized by a trifle. ; 
Po. You are miſtaken :' the one may be ſold, or given; 
if there were * wealth enough for the purchaſe, or merit 
for the gift: the other is not a thing for ſale, and only the 
gift of the gods. 3 
lach. Which the gods have given you ? 

Pe. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

lach. You may wear her in title yours: but, you know, 
ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring 
may be ſtolen too: fo, of your brace of unprizeable eſti- 
mations, the one is but frail, and the other caſual; a 
cunning thief, or a that-way-accompliſh'd courtier, would 
hazard the winning both of firſt and laſt. 

. Poſt. Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſh'd a cour- 
tier, to convince the honour of my miſtreſs? ; if in the 
hold:ng or loſs of that, you term her frail. - I do nothing 
doubt, you have ſtore of thieves ; notwithſtanding, I fear 
not my ring. = * 


J have not ſeen the _ valuable diamond in the world, nor you the moſt 
beautiful won:an : and therefore I cannot admit ſbe excells ALL. 
It is urged, that it was the buſineſs of Iachimo on this occaſion to 
appear an infidel to beauty, in order to ſpirit Poſthumus to lay the wager.” 
He is ſo far an infidel as not to allow Imogen tranſcendent beauty, ſur- 
paſſing the beauty of all wwomankind. It was by no means neceflary, in 
order to excite the adoring Poſthumus to a wager, to deny that ſhe poſ- 
ſe ſſed any beauty whatſoever. 

That the word as in this paſſage means—as much as, and not as little 
at, as I have endeavoured to ſhew in this note, is further confarmed by a 
paſſage in AR V. where Iachimo is the ſpeaker, and again uſes the ſame 
expreſſion : f 
If that thy country, Britain, go before 
« This lout, at he exceeds our lords, the odds 
« Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. = 
For the length of this note I ſhall make no apology. Whenever 
much has been already ſaid by ingenious men on a controverted paſſage, 
in which emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, every objection that can be 
made to the reading adopted ſhould, if poſſible, be obviated. No one 
can be more an enemy to long notes, or unneceſſary emendations, than the 
preſent editor. MALonz. | : 

* —if there were—]. Old copy—or if—for the purchaſes, c, the 
compoſitor having inadvertently repeated the word er which has juſt 
occurred. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Maxon. 

7 —to convince the honour of my miſtreſi;] Convince, for overcome. 


Wau ron. 
So, in Macbeth 4 9 
„ their malady convinces 
The great aſſay of art.“ Jonx so. 


- ; Phi. 
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lach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's 
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thank him, makes no ſtranger of me; we are familiar at 


Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen, | 
Poſt. Sir, with all my heart, This worthy ſignior, 1 


firlt. | 
Jach. With five times ſo much converſation, I ſhould . 


get ground of your fair miſtreſs: make her go back, even 


to 


friend. 
Poſt. No, no. . | | 
Lach. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my eſtate 


yielding ; had I admittance, and opportunity to 


to your ring; which, in my opinion, o'er-values it ſome- 
thing: But L make my wager rather que your confi- 


dence, than her reputation: and, to bar your offence 
herein too, I durſt attempt it againſt any lady in the 


world. 


Poft. You are a great deal abuſed * in too bold a per- 


ſuaſion; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what you're wor thy 
of, by your attempt. - TR 


Iach. What's that? | | 

Peft. A repulſe : Though your attempt, as you call it, 
deſerve more; à puniſhment too. 5 

Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too ſud- 
denly ; let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be bet- 


- ter acquainted, 


Tach. Would I had put my eſtate, and my neighbour” 
on the approbationꝰ of what I have ſpoke. 
Poft. What lady would you chooſe to aſſail? 
 Jach. Yours; whom in conſtaney, you think, ſtands fo 
ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats to your ring, that, 


" commend me to the court wiere your lady is, with no more 


advantage than the opportunity of a ſecond conference, 


and I will bring from thence that honour of hers, which 
you imagine fo referved. 


Pot. Iwill wage againſt your gold, gold to it: my ring 


I hold dear as my finger ; tis part of it. 


Tach. You are a friend, and therein the wiſer “. If You 


boy ladies“ fleſh at a million a dram, you cannot preſerve 


it 


' Ban abuſed—] Deceived, Jorxgons 
9 approbation—] Proof. JonNs0N-» 
1 Tou are a friend, and therein the wiſer.] I correct it: 
| You are afraid, and therein the wiſer. 


What Iachimagays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines this to have 


been our poet's reading :—* But, I ſce you have ſore religion in you, 
that you fear.” WaAarBURTONs ws 
Yeu 
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it from tainting: But, I ſee, you have ſome religion in 

you, that you fear. | 

Poſt. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue; you bear a 

, graver purpoſe, I hope. 

Iach. I am the maſter of my ſpeeches; and would un- 

dergo what's ſpoken, I ſwear. | | 

Pot. Will you ?—I ſhall but lend diamond till 

your return: —Let there be covenants drawn between 

us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of your 

unworthy thinking: I dare you to this match: here's my 

ring. 

hi. I will have it no lay. * , 

Iach. By the gods it is one :—If E bring you no ſufficient 

teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the deareſt bodily part of 

your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats are yours ; fo is 

your diamond too. If I come off, and leave her . 
our 


% 


You are a friend to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will not 
expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of your religious 
fidelity. JonunsoN. 

Though Dr. Warburton affixed his name to the preceding nate, it is 
verbatim taken from one written by Mr. Th-obald on this paſſage. 

A friend in dur author's time often ſigniſied a aver. lachimo there- 
fore might mean that Poſthumus was wiſe in being only the lever of 
Imogen, and not having bound himſelf to her by the indiſſoluble ties of 
marriage. But unluckily Poſthumus has already faid he is not her frierd, 
but her adorer: this therefore could hardly have been Iachimo's meaning. 
J cannot ſay that I am entirely ſacisficd with Dr. Johnſon's interpre- 
tation; yet I have nothing better ta propuſe. . You. are a friend to the 
lady, and therefore will not expoſe her to hazard.” This ſurely is not 
warranted by what Poſthumus has juſt ſaid. He is ready enough to ex- 
poſe her to hazard. He has actually expoſed her to hazard by accepting 
the wager. He wilt not indeed riſk bis diamond, but hae offered to lay 
4 ſur» of money, that Iachimo, <* with all appliances and means to boot, 
will not be able to corrupt her. I do not therefore: ſee the force of 
Jachimo's obſervation. It would have been more. german to the Mat- 
ter to have ſaid, in alluſion to the former words of Poſthumus - Vou 
are wot a friend, i. e. a lover, and therein the wiſer : for all women are 
72777 MAartoNer. | 1 8 

I bring. you. no ient that I hawe enjoy'd the deareſt 
bedily part of _— miſtreſs, my ten tbos ſand ducats are youre, fa im your 
diamond too :?] Of the two conditions of this wager, lachimo only men- 
tions that which. is favourable to Poſthumus. Dr. Warburtan thought it 
probable he ſhould mention both, and therefore ſuppoſe that Shakfpeare 
wrote—if I bring ye ſuffi cient teſtimony,  &e. my ten thouſand! ducats are 
mine: ſo, &c. Marlon Rr. 

- I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, that 
Shakſpcare intended chat Iachimo, having gained his purpoſe, ſhould 
deſignedly drop the invidious and offouſ ue part of che wager, and, to 
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_ commendation, for my more free entertainment. 


Now, maſter doctor; have you brought thoſe drugs ? 


My conſcience bids me aſk 3) wherefore you have 


honour as you have truſt in, ſhe your jewel, this your 
jewel, and my gold are yours ;—provided, I have your 


Poft. I embrace theſe conditions ; let us have articles 
betwixt us :—only, thus far you ſhall anſwer. ' If you 
make your voyage upon her, and give me directly to un- 
derſtand you have prevail'd, I am no further your enemy, 
ſhe is not worth our debate: if ſhe remain unſeduced, 
(you not making it appear otherwiſe,) for your ill opinion, 
and the aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall 
anſwer me with your ſword, | h | 

Tach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have theſe 
things ſet down by lawful counſel, and ftraight away for 
Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould catch cold, and ftarve : 
I will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers recorded. 

Peſt. * . [ Exeunt Pos r. and IAcn. 

French. Will this hold, think you ? | 

Phi. Sigmor Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let us 
follow 'em. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 
Britain. A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter Queen, Ladies, and Cox N ELIus. 


Queen. Whiles yet the dew's en ground, gather thoſe 
flowers; : 
Make haſte : Who has the note of them ? 
1. Lady. I, madam. ' 
Queen. Diipatch.— [ Exeunt Ladies. 
Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay; here they are, ma- 


dam: : [preſenting a ſmall box, 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offence ; Fa 


Commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds 
Which are the movers of a languiſhing death ; 
But, though flow, deadly? 

Queen. f wonder, doctor, | 
Thou aſk'it me ſuch a queſtion : Have I not been 
Thy pupil long ? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
flatter Poſthumus, dwell lon the thore ple | " 
22 implies 2 72 
need to mention both JonxsOo. ö . | 
| To 


- 


* 
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To make perfumes? diſtill? preſerve ? yea, fo, 

That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft _ 

For my confettions ? "Having thus far proceeded, . 
(Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh,) is't-not meet 

That I did amplify my judgment in - 

Other concluſions 3 ?: I will try the forces 

Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 

We count not worth the hanging, (but none human, ) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply | 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 

Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 

Cor. Your highneſs | Po Roe Sk BW 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart“: 
Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be = 

Both noiſome 2 infectious. oy 
Queen. O, content thee.— 


Euter Pisa x to. 


Here comes a flattering raſcal; upon him de. 
Will I firſt work 3 * he's for his 1 | 46 
And enemy to my ſon.—How now, Piſanio ?—. _. 

Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 

Take your own way. „dz 082 
Cor. I do ſuſpect you, madam ; | tar 
But you ſhall do no harm, ROT Io 
Queen. Hark thee, a word.— j [:o Pianio. 
Cor. Later! I do not like her“. She doth think, ſhe 


Strange 


3 Other concluſſens 7 Other experiments. I comniend; fays Walton, av 
argler that tries conclufions, improves his art. JOKNSON» i 


4 Your bighneſs . | TH 
Shall ' fron this practice but make hard your heart :] There is in this 
paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot forbear to puſh it 
forward. into obſervation,” The thaught would probably have been more 
amplified, had our authout lived to be ſhocked with ſuch experiments as 
have been publiſhed in later times, by a race of men that have practiſed 
tortures without pity; and related them without ſhame, and are yet ſuf- 
fered to erect their heads among human beings. | | 
Cape ſaxa manu cape xobora, paſtor. JouNns0Ns..... - 
Will T firſt work i] She means, PEER. that on him firſt ſhe will 
try the efficacy of her.poiſon. Malo ůx.m I 4 
I do not Tike ber.—] This foliloquy is very inartificial... The ſpeaker 
is under no ſtrong preſſure of thought; he is neither reſclying, repent- 
Vor. XIII. C g ing, 


4 - 


| 
| 
1 
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Strange lingering poiſons ; I do know her ſpirit, 

And Sill — on — of her malice with | 

A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 

Will 0 o and dull the ſenſe a While: | 

Which perchance, ſue Il prove on cats, and dogs; 

Then . up higher: but there is ö 

No danger in what ſnew of death it N 

More than the locking up the ſpirits a time “, 

To be more freſh, reviving We is fool'd 

With a moſt falſe effect; — I the truer, 

So to be falſe with her. | 
Queen. No further ſervice, doctor, 7 

Until I. fend for the. 1 
Cor. 1 humbly take my leave. I Exit. 
Queen. Weeps ſhe ſtill, ſay'ſt thou ? Doſt thou n 

time 

She will not quench; and let inſtructions enter | 

Where folly now poſſeſſes ? Do thou work: 

When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 

. F'll tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art 2 

As great as is thy maſter: uct ; for 

His fortunes all 5 ſpeechleſs, and his name 

Is at laſt gaſß: Return he cannot, nor 2 

Continue Tg he is : to ſhift his being, 

Is to exchange one miſery with another; 

And every y, that comes, comes to decay 

A day's work in him : What ſhalt thou a | ; 

To be depender on a thing that leans” ? 5 

Who cannot be new but; nor has no friends, 

[ The Queen drops @ box : Piſanio rakes it ups 

So much as but to prop him? Thou tak'ſ up 

Thou know'ſt not what ; but take it for thy labour : 

It is a thing I made; which hath the king 


ing, faſpeiiing, nor aeliberatio , a yet makes. a long ſpeech to tell 
himſelf what himſelf knows. Jonnson. 

This ſoliloquy, however inartificial in reſpect of the ſpeaker, is yet 
necefſary to prevent that uneaſineſs which would naturaliy ariſe in the 
mind of an audience on recollection that the queen bad miſchievous 
ihgredients in her poſſeſſion, unleſs they were undeceiv'd as to the quality 
of them; and it is no leſs uſeful to prepare us for the return of Imogen, 
* STEEVEXS. 


e All the modern editions — fur 4 


„ Maron. 


a — to ſbi ] To change his abode. HNAONs 
1 8 that aw?) inclines towards | ts fall, 1 OHKHSON+, 
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Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial :—Nay, I pr'ythee, take it; 
It is an earneſt of a further 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 
The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from _— | 
Think what a chance „ a” » but thi 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill ; to boot, my ſon, 
Who ſhall take notice of thee : Pll move the king 
To any thape of thy preferment, ſuch 
As thou'lt defire ; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 
That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 15 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women ; — 
Think 3 words. [ Exit Piſa.]—A fly and conſtant 
nave ; - 1 . 
Not to be ſhak' d: the agent for his maſter ; 
And the remembrance of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord.—I have given him that, FN 
Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers for her ſweet” ; and which ſhe, after, 
Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aſſur'd 


Re-enter Pis AN 10 and Ladies. 


To taſte of too.— So, ſo ;—well done, well done: 

The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 

Bear to my cloſet :—PFare thee well, Piſanio; — 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen, and Ladies. 
Pi/. And ſhall do: © dns © 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myſelf: there's all Pll do for you. [ Exit. 


9 Think what a chance thou changeſt on j] Such is the reading of the 
old copy, which by ſucceeding editors has been altered into, . 
Think what a chance thou chanceft on; 
and Think what a change thou chanceſt on | 
dut unneceſſarily. The meaning is : * Think with what a fair proſpe&> 
of mending your fortunes you now change your preſent ſervice,” | 
N 7 STERVENS» 
A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece adds ſome ſupport to the 
reading—thou 2 on, which is much in Shakſpeare's manner: 
Let there bechance him pitiful miſ-chances.” MALoNE» 4 
7 Of leigers for ber feoeet J A leiger ambaſſador, is one that reſides 
at a foreign court to promote his maſter's intereſt, Ion x tox. 
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SCENE VIL. 
Anether Room in the ſame. 


Enter IMOGEN. 


Imo. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe ; 

A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her huſband baniſh'd ;—O, that huſband ! a 

My ſupreme crown of grief] and thoſe repeated a 

Vexations of it! Had I been thief-ftolen, | f 

As my two brothers, happy ! but moſt miſerable 

Is the defire that's glorious : Bleſſed be thoſe, 

How mean fſoe'er,. that have their honeſt wills, 

Which ſeaſons comfort. Who may this be? Fie ! 
| Enter 

2 — 0, that buſband ! 


upreme Cr rief 1] Imogen mans to ſay, that her ſepa 
— 7. her — 4 1 4 completion of her diſtreſs. So, in King 


6 This would have ſeem'd a period 
& To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 
& To amplify too much, would make much more, 
« And top extremity.” 
Again, in Coriolanus . 
« — the ſpire and top of praiſe.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Troilus and Creſida : 
«© Make Crefſid's name the very crown of falſehood.” 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
«© The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
&« J do give loſt.” MALoNE. 
3 — but moſt miſerable 

Is the defire that's glorious : bleſſed be . 4 

How mean ſoe er, that have their boneſt 4wills, 

Which ſeaſons comfert.] Dr. Warburton and Mr. Steevens are of 
opinion that the former part of this paſſage means To be able to refine 
on calamity is the miſerable privilege of thoſe who are born with aſpiring 
thoughts, and elegant deſires.“ But, in m apprehenſion, Imogen's ſen- 
timent, is fimply this :—Had I been Polen b thieves. in my infancy, (or, 
as ſhe ſays in another place, born 4 wy Be 's daughter,) I bad been 
bappy. But i inflead of that, I am in a ligb, and, what is called, a glo- 
rious ftation ; and moſt miſerable is ſuch a ſituation ! Pregnant with cala- 
mity are thoſe defires, which aſpire to glory; to ſplendid titles, or eleva- 
tion of rank! Happier far are thoſe, bow low ſcever their rank in life, 
whe bave it in bs power to gratify their wirtuous inclinations : a circum- 
fance that gives an additional zeft to comfort itſelf, and renders it Jomerbing 
more ; or, — our wuthour's words in another place) which 4 
comfort always freſh and laſting. 

A line in Timon of Athens, may perhaps prove the beſt comment on the 


O the 
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Enter Pis AN 10, and IACH1MO. 


Pi Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome; 
Comes from my lord with letters. Es 
lach. Change you, madam ? 

The worthy Leonatus 1s in ſafety, * | 
And greets your highneſs dearly. _ [preſents a letter. 
Imo. Thanks, good fir; f e 
You are kindly welcome. bt eras eas 4 

lach. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! [ A/at. 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind fo rare, wid 
She is alone the Arabian bird; and L 5 | 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend ! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight ; 
Rather, directly fly. 
Imo. [ reads. ]—He is one of the nobleft note, to whoſe Kind- 
nefjes I am moſt infinitely tied. Reflect upon him accordingly, 
as you value your truſt. | 
| LzonaTus*. 


O the fierce wwretchedneſs that glory brings !*? * 
In King Henry VIII. alſo, Anna Bullen utters a ſentiment that beer 
a ſtrong reſemblance to that before us: | | 
„I ſwear tis better 
66 = dwell with humble livers in content, 
«© Than to be perk'd up in a gliffri ief, 
« And wear a golden . * | 
Of the verb to ſeaſon, (of which the true explanation was originally 
given by Mr. Steevens) ſo many inftances occur as fully to juſtify: this 
interpretation, It is uſed in the ſame metaphorical ſenſe in Daniel's 
Cleopatra, a tragedy, 1594: | ** 

* This that did ſeaſon all my ſour of life,. 
Again, in our authour's Romeo and Juliet: 
*© How much ſalt water throw away in haſte, 
To feaſon love, that df it doth not taſte! 
Again, in Twelfth Night: _ 
« —— All this, to ſeaſon 
% A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſb 
«© And laſting in her ſad remembrance.” MarLons. | 
+ — as you value your truſt. 2. Mr. Maſon thinks this 
an unſuitable — of a letter to a princeſs and a beloved wife, and 
would therefore read—as you value your true} Leonatus. His conjecture 
would have more weight, if it were certain that theſe were intended as 
the concluding words of the letter. It is more probable that what warmed 
the very middle of the heart of Imogen, formed the conclufion of Poſt- 
humus's letter; and the words—ſo far, and by the reft,' ſupport that ſup- 
poſition, Though Imogen reads the name of her huſband, ſhe might 
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So far I read aloud : 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it chankfully,— 


You are as welcome, worthy fir, as I 
Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, 


In all that I can do. 
Tach. Thanks, faireſt lady.— 
What! are men mad? Hath nature crop them eyes 


To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cro 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd — 


Upon the number'd beach © ? and can we not 
| Partition 


ſuppreſs ſomewhat that intervened. Nor, indeed, is the adjuration of 
light import, or unſuitable to a fond huſband, ſuppoſing it to be the con- 
cluſion of the letter. Reſpect my friend, ſays Leonatus, as you value * 
confidence repoſed in you by him to whom you have plighted CNS 
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* of fr and bal] The and land only the 
and land, — crep © means only 
40d. of either element. And En . 


6 — ard the twinn'd flones 
Upen the namber'd beach 7] I have no idea in what ſenſe the beach, 


or ſhore, ſhould be called number'd. e 
copies, to ſubſtitute: 


Upon th* unnumber'd beach Ps © 
i. e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to underſtand the epithet as 


coupled to that word. But, I rather think, the poet intended an bypal- 
lage, like that in the beginning of Ovid's Metamorpheſes : 

«© (In nova ſert animus mutatas dicere formas 
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as N and the infinite number of 
iwinn'd flones upon the beach. TuzoBALD. 

Mr. Theobald's conjecture may derive ſome ſupport from a paſſage in 
King Lear : 

«© DÞ — The murm'ring ſurge 
© That on tb' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes . 

7 unnumber'd, and the number d, if haſtily pronounced, might eaſily 
have been confounded by the ear. If numbecr'd be right, it ſurely means, 
as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, abcunding in numbers of tones ; nume- 
rous.” MALONE. 

1 know not well how to regulate this paſſage. Number'd is perhaps 


| ada Twinn'd ftones I do not underſtand. Twinn'd ſpells, or- fairs 


are very common. JOHNSON. 

74 = — on the ſea · ſuore are ſo much of the ſame fize ard ſhape, 
that -in d may mean us like as t20ins. So, in the Maid of the Mill, 
by B. and Fletcher : 

Hut is it poſſible that two faces 
Should be ſo rt in form, complexion,” &c. 


" Again, 
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Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious AP 
»Twixt fair and foul. * | . 
Imo. What makes your admiration ? e 
lach. It cannot be i the eye; for apes and monkeys, 
Twixt two ſuch ſhes, would chatter this way, and - 
Contemn with mows the other: Nor i the judgment; 
For ideots, in this caſe of favour, would | 
Be wiſely definite: Nor i the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 
Not ſo allur'd to feed”, 
Ino. What is the matter, trow ? * 
lach. The cloyed will, | 
(That ſatiate yet unſatisfy'd defire, 
That tub both fill'd and running,) ravening firſt 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage 
Imo. What, dear ſir, N 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 
Iach. Thanks, madam ; well: — Beſeech .* 
| 0 
Deſire my man's abode where I did leave him l 
He's ſtrange and peeviſh *, 


Pif. 


Again, in our author's Corialanus, Act IV. ſe. iv: | 
F « Are ſtill together, who twin as 'twere, in love.” STELVENS> 

Should make 5 vomit emptineſs, 

Noe fe allur d to. feed.] Iachimo, in this counterfeited rapture, has 
ſhewn how the eyes and the Judgment would determine in favour of Imo- 
gen, comparing her with the preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and pro- 
ceeds to ſay, that appetite too would give the ſame ſuffrage, Deſire, ſays 
he, When it approached fluttery, and conſidered it in compariſon with 
ſuch neat excellence, would not only be not ſo allur'd to feed, but ſeized 
with a fit of loathing, would vomit emptineſs, would feel the | 
of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it had nothing to eject. 

To vomit emptineſs is, in the language of poetry, to feel the convulſions 
of eructation without plenitude. Jonn$0N. . 

No one who has been ever fick at ſea, can be at a loſs to underſtand 
what is meant by vomiting emptineſs. Dr. Johnſon's interpretation would 
perhaps be more exact, it after word Deſire he had added, however 
bungry, or ſharp-ſet. 2 4 

A late editor, Mr. Capell, was ſo little acquainted with his authour, 
2s not to know that Shakſpeare here, and in ſome other places, uſes 
dcfire as a triſyllable; in conſequence of which, he reads—vomit to 
3 E Marton a" . 

e's ſtrange, a .] Strange, I believe, ſignifies or 
backward, So Reindl. 1 5 «« brake to him. his mind fs 
miſchie vous matter, in which he found him nothing frange.” - 

C4 Peeviſ 


"pf 


ſenſe in which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes it to be uſed here: 
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Pif. I was going, fir | | 1 
To give him welcome. ö I[X vit PisAx to. 


Ino. Continues well my lord? His health, beſeech 
you? _ ; 


Tach. Well, madam. | 
Ino. Is he diſpos d to mirth ? I hope, he is. 
lach, Exceeding pleaſant ; none a ſtranger there 
So merry and ſo gameſome : he is call'd | 
The Briton reveller *, | 
Imo. When he was here, | 
He did incline to ſadneſs ; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. pP. 
Iach. I never ſaw him ſad. 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 
The thick ſighs from him® ; whiles the jolly Briton 
Four 


Peeviſßb anciently meant weak, filly. So, in Lilly's Endymion, 1591: 
«© Never was any ſo peeviſh to imagine the moon either capable of 45 - 
tion, or ſhape of a miſtreſs.” Again, in Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579 
„We have infinite pocts and pipers, and ſuch peeviſb cattel among us in 
Englande.” Again, in the Comed of Errors 4 of 

% How now ! a madman ! why thou peeviſh ſheep, 

« No ſhip of Epidamnum ftays for me,” STzzvENs., | 

Minſheu in his Dictionary 1617, explains peewiſh, by foolifh. © 80 


again, in our authour's King Richard TIT. 


« When Richmond was a little peeviſþ boy.” 
Strange is again uſed by our authour in his Vs and Adonis, in the 
«© Meaſure my firangeneſs by my unripe years.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
= Fll prove more true | 
| % Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange.” 
But I doubt whether the word was intended to bear that ſenſe here. 
MAN. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of frange [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
right. Iachimo uſes it again in the latter end of this ſcene : 
„And I am ſomething curious, being range, 
4 To have them in ſafe ftowage.” . | 
Here alſo ftrange evidently means, being a franger. Masox. 
5 — beis Lall'g | . 
The Briton reveller.] So, in Chaucer's Coke's Tale, late edit. 
V. : 
2 That he was cleped Perkin revelour.” STEEVENS» 
9 — be furnaces 
The thick fighs from bim z] So, in Chapman's preface to his tran- 
nation of the Shield of Homer, 1598 : © — furracith the univerfall. 
ig bes and complaints of this tranſpoſed world.” STEEVENS. T” 4 
5 * a , 
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(Your lord, I mean, ) laughs from's free lungs, cries, O! 
Can my fides hold, to think, that man,—who knows 
By hiftory, report, or his own proof, 
I hat woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chooſe 
But muſt be, vill his free hours languiſh 
For afſur'd bondage e 
Imo. Will my lord ſay ſo? | o they x 
lach. Ay, madam z. with his eyes in flood with laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by, | | 34 
And hear him mock the Frenchman : But, heavens know, 
Some men are much to blame. 7 25 | 
Imo. Not he, I hope. * rt 4 
lach. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty towards him 
might = 
Be us'd — In himſelf, tis much!; 
In you,—which I account his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 
Imo. What do you pity, fir ? 
lach. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, fir? 
You look on me; What wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſerves your pity ? | 
Iach. Lamentable ! What | | 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and { 
I' the dungeon by a ſnuff ? Y 
Ino. I pray you, fir, | 
Deliver with more op nneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. y do you pity me ? 
Iach. That others do, | 
I was about to ſay, enjoy your—But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak on't. | 
Ino. You do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 


So, in As you like it: 

And then the lover, . 

% Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad.” Marton. 
I himſelf, tis much;] If he merely regarded his own cha- 
racter, without any conſideration of his wife, his conduct would be un- 
pardonable. Matrox R. : | 


C 5 Either 
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Either are paſt remedies ; or, timely knowing ?, 
The remedy then born,) diſcover. to me 
What both you ſpur and ftop *. 
Tach. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe every touch, would force the feeler's foul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here * : ſhould I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 
- That mount the Capitol 5, join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood (falſhood, as 
With labour), then lie peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluftrous 7 as the ſmoky light 
That's Fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 
Imo. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 
Tach. And himſelf. Not I, 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his ge ; but 'tis your graces 


2 — timely knowing. ] Rather, timely known. JonnsoN. _ 

I believe Shakſpeare wrote—known, and that the tranſcriber's ears de- 
ceived him here as in many other places. MAaLonz. 

3 What beth you ſpur and flop. | What it is that at once incites you to 
ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. Joxns0N. 

This kind of ellipſis is common in theſe plays. What both you ſpur 
and ſtop at, the poet means. MALONE. : 

4 Fixing it only bere :] The old copy ha: Fiering. The correction 
was made in the ſecond folio. MArlox z. 3 

5 — as common as the ſtgirs * 

- That mount the Capitol] Shak ſpeare has beſtowed ſome orna- 
ment on the proverbial phraſe ** as common as the high-way.” 


| * STEEVENS» 
Join gripes with bands, &c.] The old edition reads: | 
— Join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly fal ſhood (fal ſhood) as 
Wich labour) then by peeping in an eye, &c. | 
I read— then ſye peeping, &c. Hard with falſbood iv, hard by being 
often griped with frequent change of hands. Jonnson- 
1 7 Baſe and unluſtrous—] Old Copy—illyftrievs. Corrected by Mr. 
owe, 

That iluſftrieus was not uſed by our authour in the ſenſe of inluſftrous or 
unluſtrous, is proved by a paſſage in the old comedy of Patient Griſſel, 
1603 : „ the buttons were i/luftrious and reſplendent 8 

* ALONE- 


That 
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That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 

Charms this report out. 

Imo. Let me hear no more. 

lach. O deareſt ſoul ! your cauſe doth ſtrike my 8 
With pity, that doth make me fick. A lady - | 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery *, 1 Hl 
Would make the greateſt kin double ! to be partner'd . 
With tomboys?, hir'd with that ſelf- exhibition 

Which your own coffers yield | with diſeas'd ventures, 
That > ay with all infirmities for gold 

Which rottenneſs can lend nature ! ſuch boil'd ſtuff?, 

As well might poiſon poiſon !. Be reveng'd ; 


3 — 19 an empery,] Empery is a word ſignifyin ſovereign 8 
now obſulete. Shak ſpeate uſes it in X. Richard III. 
« Your right of birth, your empery, your own.” STEEVENS. 
9 With tomboys.] We ſtill call a maſculine, a forward girl, A * 
So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs, 162% : 
% Made threeſcore year a tomboy, a mere wanton.” 

Again, in Lylly's Midas, 1592: If thou ſhould'ft riss vp and down 
in our jackets, thou wouldſt be thought a very tomboy.” 

It appears, from ſeveral of the old plays and balla le, that the ladies of 
pleaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore the habits of young men. 
So, in an ancient bl. let. ballad, entitled The four a — : 
« And therefore kept them ſecretlie 

« To feede his fowle defire, 
«© Apparell'd all like gallant youthes, 

In pages“ trim attyre. 
«« He gave them for their cognizance 
„A purple bleeding heart, = 
% In which two filver arrowes ſeem'd 
«© The fame in twaine to part, 
Thus ſecret were his wanton ſports 

« Thus private was his pleaſure ; 
« Thus barlts in the ſhape of men 

Did waft away his treafure.” “ 
Verſtegan, however, gives the following etymology of the word len- 
boy. ** Tumbe., To da ice. Tumbed, danced ; hereof wee yet call a 
Vench that kippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a tombey : our name alſo of 
2 from hence.” STEEVINS. 
— hir'd with that ſelf-exbibition] Groſs ffrumpets, hired, with the 
W penſion which you 1155 your — 7 f 
0 Puſh} By aan 5 , 
„ — "KK — 
« As if yo came from copics ſcalding-houſe.” STEEVENS» 
The words may mean, —ſuch corrupted ſtuff ; from the ſubſtantive 

Soil. So, in 2 : 
* „ boils and es 
| «© Plaſter you o 1 
But, 3 * is the troe one · 
MaLous. 


N * 
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Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil'd from your great ſtock. . 

Ino. Reveng'd! N 5 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? If this be true, 
(As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe,) if it be true, | 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? 

lach. Should he make me | 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets 3 ; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpight, upon your purſe? Revenge it. 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure ; 
More noble than that runagate to your bed ; 
And will continue faſt to your affection, 
Still cloſe, as ſure. | 

Ino. What ho, Piſanio! 4 
Lach. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips +. 

Imo. Away !—I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. —If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt ; as baſe, as ſtrange. 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit'ſ here a lady, that diſdains 
Thee and the devil alike. — What ho, Piſanio !— 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault : if he ſhall think it fir, | 
A ſaucy ftranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound 

4 His 


3 Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt told ſberts 3] Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
ſuppoſing this to be an inaccurate expreſſion, reads—Live like Diana's 
pri eſs, "twwixt cold ſheets ; but the text is as the authour wrote it. So, 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Diana ſays, 

| « My temple Hands at Epheſus ; hie thee thither ;j— 

„ There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, &c. 
| 5 WG 6 

4 Let me my ſervice tender on lips. ] Perhaps this is an on to 
the ancient * of 22 into noble families. So, in 
Caltha Poetarum, &c. 1599 : Are 

„ ſhe ſwears him to his good abearing, | 
„ Whilſt her faire ſweet /ips were the books of ſwearing.” 
45 75 

5 As in a Romiſh few,)] Romiſb was in the time of Shakſpeare uſe 
inſtead of Roman. Frey Bow 2 at Rome in the time of Auguſtus. 
The ſame phraſe occurs in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 
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His beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom © 
He not reſpects at all.— What ho, +Piſanie ! 
lach. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 
The credit, that thy lady hath of the, 
Deferves thy truſt; and thy moſt perfect goodnels 
Her aflur'd credit —Bleſſed live you long! 
A lady to the worthieſt fir, that ever Dit, 
Country call'd his! and you his niifreſs,*only ; 107 
For the moſt worthieſt fit ! Give me your was WY 4-277 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance . 
Were deeply rooted; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, now o'er : And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him ꝰ: 
Half all men's hearts are his. | 
Ino. You make amends.” ' 
lach. He ſits mongſt men, like « deſcended ble 
He hathia kind of honour fets him off, 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur d 
To try your taking of a falſe report; which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation. your great 1 
In the election of a ſir ſo rare, a | 


* my mother deem'd me chang? , 
% Poor woman ! in the loathſome R amiſp ſte wes. 
and the author of this piece appears to have been a ſcholar. Again, in 
Wit in a Conſtable, by Glapthorne, 1640 
„A Romiſh cirque,.or Grecian hippodrome. 
Again, in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the firſt Side of the ſecond 
book of Horace, 1567: 
The Romiſbe people wiſe in this, in this point only juſt,” 
STEEVENS» 
— and a daughter 2 Old copy to bo. — in the 
Fi folios MALox x. 
7 — ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him ] 805 in our authour's Lo- 
wver's Complaint : 
he did in the general boſom reign 
« Of young and old, and ſexes both enchanted— . 
© Conſents bewirch 'd, ere he deſire, have — Mex. 
ite a deſcended ged.] So, in Hamer: ö 
« — ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
« New lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill.” | 
The old copy has defended. The corre ien was made by the editor of 
the ſecond folio. Defend is again printed for a in the laſt ſcene of 
Timon of Athens, Maroxx. | 
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Which you know, cannot err: The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. . 
Imo. All's well, fir : Take my power i' the court for 
ours. | 
Jach, My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the buſineſs. 
Imo. Pray, what ist? | 
Iach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The beſt feather of our wing,) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 
In France: Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form ; their values great ; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange “, 
To have them in ſafe ſtowage ; May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? T6; | 
Ino. Willingly ; 
And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : ſince 
My lord hath intereſt in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. | 
Iach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To ſend them to you, only for this night; 
I muft aboard to-morrow. 8 
Imo. O, no, no. , 
lach. Yes, I beſeech ; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
I croſs'd the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To ſee your grace. * 
Imo. I thank you for your pains; 
But not away to-morrow ? . 
lach. O, I muſt, madam: — 
Therefore I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night : 
I have outſtood my time; which is material 
To the tender of our preſent. 
Imo. I will write. | 
Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 1 
And truly yielded you: You are very welcome. ¶ Exeunt. 


* 


being ftrange,] i. e. being a ſtranger. STzzvExs. * 
. | ACT 
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ACT U. SCENE I. 


Court before CyMyELing's Palace. — 


Enter CLOTEN, and two Lords. 


Clo. Was there ever man had ſuch luck! when I kifs'd 
the jack upon an up- caſtꝰ, to be hit away! I had a hun- 
dred pound on't ; and then a whoreſon jackanapes mult take 
me up for ſwearing ; as if I borrow'd mine oaths of him, 
and might not ſpend them at my pleaſure. ww. 
1. Lord. What got he by that? You have broke his pate 
with your bowl, - wk . 
2. Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke it, it 
would have run all out. 21G 2.1 HCC 
Clo. When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not for 
any ſtanders- by to curtail his oaths : Ha? Sake 1 
Fm Lord. No, my lord* ; nor [de.] crop the ears of 
em. 
Clo. Whoreſon dog !—I give him fſatisfaftion * ? Would, 
he had been one of my rank? 
2. Lord. To have ſmelt * like a fool. +. Ade. 
Ch. I am not vex'd more at any thing in the earth,— 
A pox on't! I had rather not be fo — as I am; they 
dare not fight with me, becauſe of the queen my mother: 
every jack-ſlave hath his belly full of fighting, and I 
. go up and down like a cock that no body can 
match. | | | | 


9 — kiſs'd the jack upon an up-caſt,—] He is deſcribing his fate at 
. bewls. The jack is the ſmall bowl at which the others are aimed. He 
who is neareſt to it wins. To kiſs the jack is a ſtate of great advantage. 
| OHNSON» 
This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old comedies. 155 in A 
Woman never vex'd, by Rowley, 1632 1 4 ; 
This city bowler has kiſs'd the miſtreſs at the firſt cal. 
| | | [ SrEE VERS. 
Noe, my lord; &c.] This, I believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 
1. rd. No, my lord. , 
, 2. 1 crop the ears of them. ¶ Afide. 222 
2 J give bim ſatis faction F] Old ave, CorreQed by the editor 
| rr e 1 pr LION wy 
. * To bave ſmelt.—] A poor quibble on the word rank in the pre- 
ceding ſpeech. MAaLons, 8 


2. Lord. 


fi 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2: Lord. You are a cock and capon too; and you crow, 
cock, with your comb on 3, Aae. 

Ch. Sayeſt thou? 

1. Lord. It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould undertake every 
companion + that you give offence to. 

Cho.” No, I know that: but it is fir, I ſhould commit 
offence to my inferiors. 

2. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only 

Ch. Why, ſo I ſay. 

1. Lord. Did you hear of a ranger, that's come to 
court to-ni ak ( 

Ch. A anger ! and I not know on't | 

2. Lord. He S$ 2a unge fellow himſelf, and knows it 


not. [A Hat. 


1. Lord. There's an Italian come; and, tis thought, 


one of Leonatus' friends. 


Ch. Leonatus! a baniſh'd date ; FEY he* 8 another, 


' whatſoever he be. Who told you of this ranger ? 


1. Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 

Ch. Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is * no de- 
rogation in't? 

1. Lerd. Vou cannot deregate, my lord. 

Clo. Not eaſily, I think. 

2. Lord. You are a fool granted; therefore your iſſues 


being fooliſh, do not derogate. - -[ Mae. 


Clo. Come, I'll go fee this Italian: What I have loſt 


| to-day at bowls, I'll win to-night of him. Wenn go. 


2. Lord. I'Il attend your lordſhip. 
[ Exeunt CLoTEN and fot Lord. 


That ſuch a crafty devil as his mother 


Should yield the world this aſs ! a woman, that 


Bears all down with her brain ; and this her ſon 


Cannot take two from =_y for his heart, 
And leave ci hteen. 2 princeſs, 
en, what 


Tbou divine u endur'ſt ! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd ; 
— 3 A wooer, 


A mother hourly coining "EP 
expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 


Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens hold firm 


3 — with your comb on.] The alluſion bs to a fool's cap, which hath 


2 comb like a cock's. JonNSsON. 


4 — ev . The uſe of companion was the ſame as of 
fellow now. gy Was a of contempt. JonxsO. 


| The 
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The walls of thy dear honour ; unſhak d 
That temple, thy fair mind; — frag — — 54 
To enjoy — __ 'd * and this 's groat [Exit 


'$ c x N E. II. 
4 kulsgs ; in one part of it a Trunk, 
IMOGEN reading in her bed; a lady attending. 


Ino. Who's there? my woman Helen? 
Lady, Pleaſe you, madam. % 
Ino. What hour is it? 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam. 
Ino. I _ read hours then : mine ee are 
weak — b 
Fold down the leaf where T have leſt: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave-it burnin 
And if thou can'ft awake by four o' the — 
] pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz d me wholly- - 
Lexi oo 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 9 
From fairies 5, and the e of the night, | 
Guard me, beſeech ye! | 
© | Sleeps. leni from the trunk, 
W The crickets fin g, and man's o'er-labour'd ſenſe 
qa itſelf by reft : Our Tarquin'* thus 

ſoftly preſs the ruſhes ?, ere — waken'd 
The chaſtity he wounded.—Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom ft thy" bed! freſh lily * 


5 F rem airies, &c,] in Macbeth is a prayer like this: | 4 

eſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 

* Gives way te in repoſe !'”” SrEEVEXS. 

* —our Targuin—] The ſpeaker is an Italian. IonxsOox. 

Did ſaftiy preſs the raſhes, —] It was the cuſtom in the time of our 

authour to ſtrew chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them with car- 

pets. The praQtice is mentioned in Caius de Ephemera Britannica. 
OHNSON. 

So, in Thomas Newton's Herbal to. the Bible, $v0. 1587 —“ Sedge 

and ruſhes, with the which many in this country do uſe in ſummer 

ime to ſtrawe their parlours and churches, as well for coploela, as for 

leafant ſmell.” 

Shakſpeare has the ſame circumſtance in his Rape of 2 2. 

„ — by the light he ſpies 

Lucretia's glove. wherein her needle ſticks ; 

He takes it fipm the ruſhes where it lies, &c. STELVENT. 


And 


1 C YVMBE LINE. 

And whiter than the ſheets ! That I might touch ! 
But kiſs ; one kiſs I—Rubies unparagon'd, | 
How dearly they do't !-——'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus“ The flame o' the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To ſee the incloſed lights, now canopy'd * 

Under theſe windows: White and azure, lac'd ; 


With blue of heaven's own tin 3,—But my deſign ? 


'To note the chamber :—1I will write all down ;— 


727 y bed lily ! 
Heco bravely thou becom'ſtt 1 fr 
And — than the ſheets !] 4. 10 = authour's Fenus and 
Adonis : R | 
© Who ſeeks his true love in her naked bed, 
« Teaching the ſheets a whiter bue than tubite, 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : | | 
Who o'er the white ſheets peers her whiter chin.” MAroxx. 
9 "Tis ber breathing that . 
Perfumes the . thus :)] The fame hyperbole is found in the 
Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's Image, by J. Marſton, 1598 : 
6. no lips did ſeem ſo fai g F 
« In his conceit;z throvgh which be thinks doth flie 
„ Fo feuert a breath that doth perfume the air.. MAtont. 
1 — row canopy'd] Shakſpeare has the ſame expreflion in The Rape 
Lucrece : 


% Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath's their /ighs, 
« And, canepy'd in darkneſs, ſweetly lay, 
% Till ght open to adorn the day. Maron. 
2 Under theſe t] i. e. her eyelids, So, in Romeo and Fulict: 
« — Thy eyes windows fall, Wed 1 
% Like d when he ſhuts up the day of life,” 
Again, In his Fenus and Adonis : | 
«© The night of forrow now is turn'd to deyj | 
% Her two blue windows faintly ſhe up-heaveth—="" Matrox. 
3 — white and azure, lac'd ; ; 
With blue of heaven's own tin.) So, in Rome? and Juliet i 

« What envious ſtreaks do /ace the ſevering clouds.” 

Theſe words, 1 apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye-/ids, (of which 
the poet would ſcarcely have given ſo particular a deſcription,) but to the 
incloſed lights, i. e. her eyes: which though now ſhut, lachimo had 
ſeen before, and which are here ſaid in poeticat language to be blue, and 
that blue celeſtial. 

Dr. Warburton was of opinion that the eye-lid was meant, and ac- 
cording to his notion, the poet intended to praiſe its white ſkin, and blue 
veins. 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakſpeare, ſeems to have viewed 
this paſſage in the ſame light with Dr. Warburton : 

« And theſe ſweet weins by nature rightly plac'd, 
% Wherewith ſhe ſeems the white fin to have lac d, 
«+ Sbe.foon doth alter,” The Mooncalf, 1627. MALoNnz. 


Such 
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Such, and ſuch, pictures There the window): Such 
The adornment of her bed; — The arras, figures, + 
Why, ſuch, and ſuch* And the contents o' the ſtory,— 
Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify, to enrich mine inventory: 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying Come off, come off 
| [ taking of ber bracelet. 
As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard | 
"Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, - 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted ©, like the grimſon drops 


11 T be arras, fi ures, 

y, ſuch, and 2 z—] We thould print, ſays Mr. Maſon, thus: 
« — the arras-figures ; that is, the figures of the arras. But he le, I 
think, miſtaken. It appears from what Iachimo ſays afterwards, that he 
had noted, not only the figures of the arras, but the ſtuff of which the 
arras was compoſed 4 . | 
6 It was hang eg 
« With : of filk and filver ; the tory 
£ Proud Cleopatra, c. | 
| 6% — zyerring noſes _ | . 
« Of chamber-banging, piftures,” Ke. Matrox. 
but as a monument, | 
Thus in a chapel lying |] Shakſpeare was here thinking of the re- 
rumbent whole-length figures, which in his time were uſually placed on 
the tombs of conſiderable perſons. The head was always repoſed upon a 
pillow. He has again the ſame alluſion in his Rape of Lucrece. 

: Nen ; MALONE. 


Seeber Our authour certainly took this circumſtance 
from ſome tranſlation of Boccaccio's novel; for it does not occur in the 


the end of this play. In the Dzcamzrzonts, Ambrogiouls, (the lachimo 
of our authour,) who is concealed in @ che in the chamber of Madonna 
Gineura, (whereas in Weſtward for Smelts the contemner of female 
chaſtity hides himſelf under the lady's bed,) withing to diſcover ſome par- 
ticular mark, about her perſon, which might help him to deceive her buſ- 
band,” at laß eſpied a mole under ber left breaft, with ſeveral hairs 
round it, of the colour of gold.” | 

Though this mole is faid in the nt paſſage to be o Imogen's 
breaſt, in the account that Iachimo' afterwards gives to Poſthumus, our 
authour has adhered cloſely to his original: 

„ #rder her breaſt © - 

«« (Worthy the preffing) lies a mole, right proud 
Of that moſt delicate lodging.” MAkox t. 
I the 


imitation 12 — in Weſtward — Smelts, which the reader will find ac 
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I the bottom of a cowſlip? : Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this ſecret” / 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock, and ta'en 
The treaſure of her honour. No more.—To what end? 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 4:29 
Screw'd to my memory? She hath been reading late 
The tale of 'Tereus* 3 here the leaf's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up I have enough : © 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night? ! that dawning 
May bare the raven's eye * : I lodge in fear; : 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. [Cloc4 frikes, 
One, two, three *,—Time, time | 

| [ Goes into the trunk. The ſcene cloſes, 


— 
- 


7 w— like the crimſon drops | 
II the bottom of a cowſlip :] This fimile contains the ſmalleſt out 
of a thouſand proofs that Shakſpeare was a moſt accurate obſerver of 
nature. STEEVENS. - | 

s She bath been reading late, | engen 

The tale of Tereus 3] Tereus and Progne is the ſecond tale in A 
Petite Palace of Pettie bis pleaſure, printed in quarto, in 1576. The 
ſame tale is related in Gower's Poem de Conf one Amantis,” B. V. fol. 

113. b. and in Ovid's Metamerphoſes, Lib. VI. Malo. 

9 — you dragons of the night !—] The taſk of drawing the chariot of 
night was aſſigned to dragons, on account of their ſuppoſed watchfulneſs. 
Milton mentions the dragon yoke of night in 1! Peoſerefs ; and in his Maſque 
at Ludlow Caſtle „the dragon 22 Stygian darkneſs.” It may be 
remarked that the whole tribe of ſerpents ſleep with their eyes open, and 
therefore appear to exert a conſtant vigilance, STEEVENS« 

z 23 . * 4 8 . 5 

ay bare the rawen's eye : cop are. The cor- 
rection =_ propoſed by LTP and I think properly adopted by 
Hanmer, and Dr. Johnſon. MAL x. TR WRT 

The poet means no more than that the light might wake the raven; or, 
as it js poetically expreſſed, bare his eye. STELEVENS» ; 

It is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps earlier than 
the lark. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whoſe properties re ſemble 
very much thoſe of the raven) in his Troilus and Ceuta Thin; 

«© O0 Creflida, but that the buſy day - | 3 
4% Wak'd by che lark, hath rous'd the ribbald nen. 
EAT R. 

2 One, two, tbree.] Our authour is hardly ever exact in bis computa- 
tion of time. Juſt before Imogen went to ſleep, ſhe aſked her attendant 
what hour it was, and was: informed by her, it was almoſt midnight. 
Iachimo, immediately. after ſhe has fallen aſlecp, comes from the trunk, 
and the preſent ſoliloquy cannot have conſumed more than a few minutes: 
vet we are now told that it is three o'clock. MALONZE. 


--- 


! 


SCENE 
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SCENE HI. 
An Anti- chamber, adjoining Imogen 5 Apartment. 


Enter Crorzx, and Lords. 5 


1. Lord. Vour lordſhip is the moſt patient man in loſs, 
the moſt coldeſt that ever rurn'd up acſcCce. 
Clo. It would make any man cold to loſe. | 
1. Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordſhip 3 You are moſt hot, and furious, 
when you win. 3 

Clo. Winning will put any man into courage: If I 
ould get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have gold enough: 
t's almoſt morning, 1s't not? f 

1. Lord. Day, my lord. | 

Che. I would this muſick would come: I am adviſed to 
pive her muſick o' mornings; they fay, it will pene- 
rate. 


a Enter Muſicians, . 
8. ome on; tune: If you can penetrate her with your 
of ngering, ſo; we'll with tongue too: If none will 


lo, let her remain; but [I'll never give o'er. Furſt, a 
ery excellent good-conceited thing ; after, a wonderful 
weet air, with admirable rich words to it,—and then let 


her conſider. | 


S... &__ N- 


or- 
by | : 

Hark ! bart! the lark at heaven's gate fings *, 
* Aud Phabus gins ariſe, 


3 Hark ! bark the lark at heaven's gate fngs,] The ſame hyperbole 
curs in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, book * r 5 — N 


„pe birds 
That ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend.” 
T He gain, in Shakſpeare's 29th Sonnet: * 5 . 
— „Like to the lark at break of day ariſing 
dant = From ſullen earth, ſongs hymns at heaven's gate.” Yo. 


: STEEVENS. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lily's Alexander and Campaſpe, in his 
ink ps peare 1 
f duzhts, when he wrote this Aber 3 | ape Ny | 
None but the-/ark ſo ſhrill and clear; f 
„Now at heaven's gate he claps his wi | 
The morn not waking till he ſings.” REE D. 


Hi 


mar. So, in Fenus and Adonis : 
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His fteeds to water at thoſe ſprings, 
On chalic'd flewers that lies * ; 
And winting Mary-buds begin ; 
To ofe their golden eyes 3; 
With every thing that pretty bin * : 
My 2 ſeweet, ariſe ; 
Ariſe, ariſe. 
So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will conſider your 
muſick the better“: if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horſe-hairs, and cat's-guts”, nor the voice of un- 
paved eunuch to boot, can never amend. , 
[ Exeunt Muſicians, 


Enter 


4 His fleeds to water at t rin 
On As flowers 1 7 Ea the morning ſun dries up the 
dew which lies in the cups of flowers, WARBURTON» 
It may be noted, that the cp of a flower is called ca/ix, whence 
chalice. Jon x SON. git 
Shak ſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the rules of gram- 


« She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
«© Where lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
There is ſcarcely a page of our authour's works in which fimilar falſe 
concords may not be found: nor is this inaccuracy peculiar to his works, 
being found in many other books of his time and of the preceding age. 
Following the example of all the former editors, I have filently corrected 
the. error, in all places except where either the metre, or rhymes, ren- 
dered correction impoſſible. Whether it is to be attributed to the poet 
or his printer, it is ſuch a groſs offence againſt grammar, as no modern 
eye or ear could have endured, if from a wiſh to exhibit our authour's 
writings with ftrit fidelity it had been preſerved. The reformation 
therefore, it is hoped, will be pardoned, and confidered in the ſame light 
as the ſubſtitation of modern for ancient orthography. MaLoxz. 
5 — pretty bin, I is very properly reſtored by Hanmer, for pretty is: 
but he too grammatically reads : 
« With all the things that pretty bin. Jonunso0Ns 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book I. c. i. 
4% That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they been.” 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
% Sir, you may boalt your flockes and herdes, that bin both freſh 
and fair.” 
Again, —“ As freſh as bin the flowers in May.” 
Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shakſpeare. The authour was George 
Peele. STEEVENS | 
6 T «will confider your mufick the better :] i. e. I will pay you more 
amply for it. So, in the Wiwter's Tale, Act IV: 
«© — being ſomething genily confider'd, I'll bring you, &c. 
| 7 STEVENS. 
7 — cat's-guts,—)] The old copy reads—calves gutt. STEEvExXS. 
The wakes was made by Mr. Rowe. In the preceding line 
Voice; 
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Enter CyMBELINE, and Queen. 
2. Lord. Here comes the king. | 0 f 
Ch. I am glad, I was up ſo late; for that's the reaſon 
I was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but take this ſervice 
I have done, fatherly.— Good morrow to your majeſty, 
and to my gracious mother. 

Cym. Attend yeu here the door of our ſtern daughter? 
Will ſhe not forth! | | 

Cle. I have aſſail'd her with muſick, but ſhe vouchſafes 
no notice. > 
On. The exile of ner minion is too new; 
She hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 
Queen. You are moſt bound to the king; 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may © 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf - 
To orderly ſolicits * ; and be friended 
With aptaeſs of the ſeaſon : make denials 
e your ſervices: ſo ſeem, as if 
You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are-ſenſelefs. ©  - 
Clo. Senlelels; not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me/. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rom 

'The one is Caius Lucius, 1 Be: 
— A worthy fellow, | | 

\lbeit he comes on an e how 3 \ 

but that's no fault of 7 FT aut receive him 

According to the honour of his ſender ; 

1d towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 


ice, which was printed inſtead of vice, was correted by the ſame 
ditor. MALonz. Woh 3 | 

Te orderly ſolicits; i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip after the eſta- 
liſhed faſhion. ST ETI S. | . 
the Genet ee — Aurel 

df the ſecon . would 7 dhe 
athour intended a ple. MaALoxz. , a6 


ow 6 & 9. TOAGTF OI 
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We 
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We muſt extend our notice . Our dear ſon, 

When you have given good morning to your: miſtreſs, 

Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have need 

To employ you towards this Roman. Come, our queen. 
- '- [Exeunt Cym, Queen, Lords, and Meſſ. 

2 it ſhe be up, I'll ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie fill, and dream.—-By your leave, ho !— 


| LK nord. 
I know her women are about her; What 

If I do line one of their hands ? Tis gold 

Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves ! , yield up | 

Their deer to the. ſtand o' the ſtealer; and tis geld 
Which makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the thief; 
Nay, ſometime, bangs both thief and true man: What 
Can it not do, and undo? I will make 

One of her women lawyer to me; for 4 

I yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. 4 0 
By your leave. . [ knocks, 


Enter a Lady. | 


Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? 
Ch. A gentleman. | 
Lady. No more? 
Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman's ſon. 
Lady. That's more 2 

Than 3 whoſe tailors are as dear as yours, 

Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure ? * 
Ch. Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready ? 

. Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. | 

Cle, There's gold for you; ſell me your good report. 


9 And towards bim elf bis fareſpen on us. 
We muſt extend -” Booby ern is, we muſt extend towards himſelf 


our notice of his goodneſs heretofore ſhewn te us. Our authour has 
many fimilar ellipſes. So, in Julius Ceſar : 

„ Thine honourable metal may be wrought - 

« From what it is diſpos d te]. 

bis goodneſs foreſpent on 11, ] i. e. The good: offices done by him to 
us heretofore, WARBURTON. 

1 — falſe rthemſelves,] Perbaps, in this inſtance, fall ie not un 14. 
jective, but a verb; and as Na, I think, is uſed'in another of our au- 
thor's plays. Spenſer often has it: 

« Thou Tall haſt thy n with I saure. 


Lach. 
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Lady. How! my good name? or to report of you 
What 1 hall think . good ?—The prince D ern eds 


Enter ImocEn. 


Clo. Good-morrow, faireſt ſiſter : Your ſweet hand. 
Imo. Good-morrow, fir : You lay out too much pains 
For purchaſing but trouble : the thanks I give, | 7 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, Kn 
And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Clo. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 
Imo. If you but faid fo, twere as deep with me; 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſhall 
That I regard it not. | a 
Clo. This is no anſwer. _ LON 2 
Ino. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being ſilent, 
I would n6t ſpeak. I, pray you, ſpare me: faith, 
I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy 2 
To your beſt kindneſs: one of poor great knowing - 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance *. n 

Clo. To leave you in your madneſs, twere my fin; 
I will not. "1 TY 
Imo. Fools are not mad folks 3. . 
Clo, Do you call me fool ? - | 
Ino. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, Il no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, fir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being fo verbal“: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you ; 8 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, 
(To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
You felt, than make't my boaſt. | _ 

Clo. You fin againſt | 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 


o 


2 —one of your great knowing f 


Should learn, being taught, forbeararce.] i. e. A man whois taught 
forbearance ſhould learn it. Jounsons 35 —2 

; 3 Foals are not mad folks. This, as Cloten very well underſtands it, 
is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning implied is this: If I 
am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can never be: Fools are not mad 
folks, STzzvENs. . b 


* — ſo verbal :=] Is, ſo verboſe, ſo full of talk, Jonnzon. - 
Vor. XIII, D The 


* 


"pf 


Fo CYMBELINE. 
The contract? you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court,) it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean ?) to knit their fouls 
(On whom there is no more dependen 
But brats and beggary) in Elf fgur'd "be 
Yet you are cutb'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence o the crown; and muſt not foil 
The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 
A hilding for a livery 7, a ſquire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. 

mo. Profane fellow 
Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom ; thou wert dignify'd enough, 


Even to the point of envy, if twete made 


Comparative for your virtues *, to be fad 
The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated 
For bein prefer ſo well. f 

Cle. The ſouth-fog rot him! 

Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than come 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meaneſt garment, 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer, 

In my reſpect, than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made ſuch men.— How now, Piſanio® ? 


5 The contrafh,  &c.] Here Shakſpeare has not pre ſerved, with his 
common nicety, the uniformity of character. The ſpeech of Cloten is 
rough and Harſh, bur certainly not the talk of one, 

Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 

Ad leave eighteen | b 
His argument is 88 and well - enforced, and its prevalence is allowed 
threughevt all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſeems not to de much 
undermaiched. Jonns0N. _ | 

6 — in ſelf-figur'd net ;] A ſelf-figur'd knot is a knot formed by 
yourfelf, Jonusex. 

7 Alilding fer a livem, ] A b fellow, only fit to wear a livery, and 
ſcrv: a. a lacquey, MALvuNE-. : a 

5 — if ere made 6d. 

Comparative for your wirtues,]- If it were conſidered: as:a-compenſu- 


tion adequate to your virtues, to be ſtyled, &c. Matrox. | 
9 — 14 = 1p logs radon Piſanio ?] Sir T. Hanmer 
regulates this line thus: | | | - 
m— ell made ſuch men. 
Clot... How now ? 


Imo. Piſanio! Jonxsox. 
5 Enter 
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Enter Pisa N10. 


Clo. His garment? Now, the devi. 

Iro. To — my woman hier thee preſently— 

Clo. His garment ? 1 . 

Imo. J am ſprighted with a fool” ; 

Frighted, and anger'd worſe :—Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too caſyally 

Hath left mine arm“; it was thy maſter's; ſhrew me, 

If I would loſe it for a revenue HAR.” © : 

Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 

I faw't this morning: confident I am, ; 

Laſt night *twas on mine arm; I kiſs'd it?: 

I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 

That I Kifs aught but he. | 
Pi/. * Twill not be loſt. | 
Immo. IJ hope io : go, and ſcarch. [Exit Pi5aNn16. 
Clo. You have abus'd me * | 

His meaneſt garment ? 
Imo. Ay 1 ſaid ſo, fir. 

If you will make't an action, call witneſs to't. 
Clo, I will inform your father. 

Imo. Your mother too: 

She's my good lady“; and will conceive, I hope, 

But the worſt of me. So I leave you, fir, 


To the worſt of diſcontent. [£xit. 
Clo. IU be. reveng'd :— 
His meaneſt garment ?—Well. [Exit. 


1 1 am ſprighted with, 4 foo! ;] i. e. Ian haunted: by a fool, as by a 
ſpright. Ower-ſprighted is a word that occurs in Latv-tricks, &c. 1608. 
Again, in our authour's Antony and Cleopatra : 
« — Julos Cæſar, 
© Who at Philippi. che good Brutus ghefted. STN. 
2 be too caſuall 
Harb left — That hath accidentally fallen from my arm by 
my too great negligence, MALowrx. a | 
3 Laſt night" r an mine arm; I Hiſe'd itt] An is here uſed by 
Shak ſpe are 28. a diſſyllable. MAt ons. | | 
4 She's my good lady;] This is faid ironically. My good lady is 
equivalent tomy good friend. So, in K. Henry V. P11; 4. and 
when you come to court, ſtand my grod lord, pray, in your good 18 
Port, MALONE. My | | | 
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SCENE xu. 
Rome. An Apartment in Philano's Houſe, 


Enter PosTHumMUs, and PHILARIO. 


Pot. Fear it not, fir: I would, I were fo ſure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. | 
Phi. What means do you make to him ? 
Pet. Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
That warmer days would come : In theſe fear'd hopes, 
I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 
I mult die much your debtor. 
Phi. Your very goodneſs, and your company, 
O'erpays all I can | By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Auguſtus ; Caius Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion throughly : And, I think, 
He'll grant the tribute“, ſend the arrearages, 
Or look 5 upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 
Is yet freſh in their grief. . 
Pf. I do believe, 
(Statiſt ® though I am none, nor like to be,) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions 7, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of one penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 
Smil'd at their lack of ſxill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their difciphne 
(Now mingled with their courages *) will make known 1 
4 9 


* He'll grant the tribute,] See p. 5. n. 9. Maronz. | 
5 Or lock—)] This the modern editors had changed into E'er look. Or 
is uſed for &er. So Douglas, in his tranſlation of Virgil: 
6 ſuffer it he alſo, 
4 Gr he his goddeſs brocht in Latio.“ STEZLVENS. 
6 Statifl—] i. e. Stateſman. See a note on Hamlet. Act V. ſc. ii. 
| | STEEVENS» 
7 The legions,—] Old copy—/egion. Corre cted by Mr. Theobald. 
So afterwards : | 
« And that the /egions now in Gallia are . 
« Full weak to undertake our war, &c. MaALoNE. 
8 — mingled with their courages] The old folio has this odd 


reading: 1 
—— Their 
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To their _—_— 9, they are people, ſuch 
That mend upon the wor | 


Enter IAcRIMuo. 


Phi. See! Iachimo! | 
Peg. The fwifteſt harts have ſted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. | 

Phi, Welcome, fir. 

Poſt. I hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return. % 

lach. Your lady 
Is one of the faireſt that I have look'd upon. 

Pet. And, therewithal, the beſt : or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts“, 
And be falſe with them. 
lach. Here are letters for you. 

Pop. Their tenour good, I truſt. 

Iach. Tis very like. N 
PR. Was Caius Lucius * in the Britain court, 
When you were there ? 

Iach. He was > $a then, 
But not approach'd. | 


— Their diſcipline, 3 
(Now wirg-led with their courages) will make known. 
ORNSOR. 

Their diſcipline now wing - led with their courages may 3. their diſ- 

cipline borruwing wings from their courage 3 i» e. their military know- 

ledge being animated by their natural bravery. STEEZ VERS. 2 
The ſame error that has happened here being often found in theſe plays, 

I have not hefitated to adopt the emendation which was made by Mr. 

Rowe, and received by all the ſubſequent editors. Thus we have in the 

laſt act of King John, wind, inſtead of mind; in Antony and Cleopatra, 

winds, inſtead of minds; in Meaſure for Meaſure, flawes, inſtead of ' 

flames, &c, Matons. | 

To their approvers,] i. e. To thoſe who try them. Wa RU ron. 

: or let ber beauty 2 

1 Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearti,] So, in Timon of 

ens 2 | | 

* —— let not thoſe milk. paps, | 

% That through the window bars bore at mens' eyes, 

Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword.” MALOoxx. g 

? Phi. Was Caius Lucius, &c.) This ſpeech in the old copy is given 

to Poſthumus. I have transferred it to Philario, to whom it certainly be- 

longs, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, who zuftly obſerves that! Poſt- 

humus was employed in reading his letters.” MALONZ. 


D 3 Poſt. 
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ig All is well yet.— 
es this ſtone as it was wont? or is't not 
150 dull for your good wearing ? 
Tach. If I have loſt it, 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain ; for the ring 1s won. 
Peft. The ſtone's too hard to come by. 
Iach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being ſo eaſy. 
_ Pet. Make not, fir, 
Your loſs your ſport : I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 
lach. Good fir, we muſt, 
If you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further : but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of hey honour. 
Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 2 
Peft. If you can e it 
Nas you have taſted her 1 band, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You bf of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your ſword, or mine; or ra {s Leaves boch 
To who ſhall find them. &, 4 
 Tach. Sir, my c\reumiſtances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as 1 wif make AY 
Muft firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ſtrengtli 
L will. confirm with oath; which, I doubt — 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you fall and 
You need It not. 
Poft. Proceed. 
Tach, Firſt, her Beelen Ber, | 
Where, I confeſs, þ ſlept nor z but, profeſs, 
that was well worth watching®,) It was ld | 
With tapeſtry of filk and ſilver; Ee ſtory | 
Proud Clevpatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 


- * Had that War well worth tvatebi "Ha i. e. that which was well 
worth watching; or lying awike, for. MAatone. 
The 


+ +* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


— 


— 
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The preſs of boats, or pride : A piece of work 
So bravely. done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrire 
In workmanſhip, and value; which, I. wonder'd, 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on't was— | 
Poſt. This is true; | 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other. 
lach. More particulars 
Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 

Poſt. So they muſk, 75 
Or do your honour injury. 5 

Iach. The chimney | 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney- piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw I figures 
So likely to report themſelves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; out-went her, 
Motion and breath left out. 
Pet, This is a thing, 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap ; 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 
lach. The roof o' the chamber 
With golden cherubins is. fretzed ® : Her andirans 
(1 had fargot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, eack on ons foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands? =» 


Pop. 
3 Ard Cydnus ſwell'd abowe the Lanks, — ot 
The preſs of boats, or pride :] lachimo's age is ſuch av a ilful 
villaig would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy triumph and ſerious; depo- 
ſion. His. gaiety ſhews his ſeriouſneſs to be without anziety, and his 
ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be without art. JohN oN. 
+ So likely ta report themſeluss 2] So- near to.ſp:ech. The Italians call 
a portrait, when the likeneſs is remarkable, a ſpeaking pi 
OH#NSON » 


5 Was at ant ber nature, dumb ;] The meaning is this :- The ſeulproy- 
oo 7 — but as nature dumb; he gave every thing that hature gives, 
t breath and motion. In breath is included be . 
6 The roof d the chamber Dy: gar" on 
| With golden cherubins is fretted :] So, 1 in Hamlets „ this 
2 roofs freed with golden fire Spenſer's Facry = 
* In a long purple pall, whoſe ſkirt with | 
« Was fretted all about, ſhe was array d. Mutons, 
7 — — nicch : : 
moan 6n their brands.) I am not ſure that I underſtand this 
paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of the Cupids were 


D4 nicely 
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Poft. This is her honour !— 
Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this * „(and praiſe 


Be given to your remembrance,) the deſcription 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid. 

Tach. Then, if you can, [ pulling out the bracelet, 


Be you's I beg but leave to air this jewel: See |— 
And now tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them. 
Pot. Jove !— 
Once more let me behold it : Is it that 
Which I left with her ? 
Tach. Sir, (I thank her,) that: 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 
Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too : ſhe gave ut me, 
And ſaid, ſhe priz'd it once. 
Pet. May be, ſhe pluck'd 1 it off, - 
To ſend it me. | 
Tach. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe ? 


nicely peixed on their inverted tore bet, one of the lege of "each being 


taken off the ground, which might render ſuch a ſupport * 


' SrrZVr xs. 

I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this paſſage. 
Here than 0s he « that of al I take brands to be a part of the 
andirons on which the wood for the fire was ſupported, as the upper part, 


in which was a kind of rack to a ſpit is more properly termed the 
andiron. Theſe irons,” bn which the wo wood lies acroſs, generally called 
dogs, are here termed brands. WHALLEY-. 

It ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in The Black Beek, a pamphlet publiſhed 
in 1604, that andirons in our authour's time were ſometimes formed in the 
ſhape. of human figures: — ever and anon turning about to the chim- 
ney, Where ſhe ſaw a paire of corpulent, gigantick andirons, that ſtood 
like tee burgomaſters at both corners.” Inftead of theſe corpulent burgo- 
maſiers Imogen had Cupids. 

'The authour of the pamphlet might, however, have only meant that 
the andirons he deſcribes were uncommonly large. MALON E. 

8 This is her bonour |— 

Lu it be granted, peu have feen all this, be. ] The expreſſion is 
ironical. Iachimo relates many particulars, to which Poſthumus anſwers 
with umpatience, 

This is her honour ! 
That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to paſs for the corrup- 
tion of her honour. JouN SO. 


9 — if Jou can, 
Be paie are © If you can "forbear to fluſh your cheek with rage. 


een. 


Pefe. 


« 4 ol be. „ 
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Peſt. O, no, no, no; tis true. Here, take this too: 


[gives the ring. 

It is a baſiliſk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on't :—Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance ; love, 
Where there's another man: The vows of women * 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues ;_ which 1s nothing: 
O, above meaſure falſe} ww”, 

Phi. Have patience, fir, . 
And take your ring again ; 'tis nat yet won : 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, > 
Who knows if one of her women“, bein 
Corrupted, hath ſtolen it from her. 

Pot, Very true; >” | 
And fo, I hope, he came by't :—Back my ring 
Render to- me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than this ; for this was ſtolen. 

Iach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Poſt. Hark you, he ſwears; by Jupiter he ſwears. 
"Tis true ;—nay, keep the ring tis true: ] am ſure, 
She would not loſe it : her attendants are | 
All ſworn, and honourable * :—They induc'd to ſteal it! 
And by a ſtranger ?—No z. he hath enjoy'd her: 
The cognizance * offer incontinency 


I — The vet of women, &.] The love vowed by women no more 
abides with him to whom it is vowed, than women adhere to their 
virtue. MANN T. 5 | | | 

* — if one of ber wwomen—] Of was. ſupplied by the editor of the ſe- 
cond folio. MALoNE. | 0 

2 — ber attendants are ö 

Al ſworn and honourable :] It was anciently the cuſtom for the at- 
tendants on our nobility and other great perſonages (as it is now for the 
ſervants of the king) to take an oath of fidelity, on their entrance into 
— — the _ Id book — the 5th Earl of Northumberland (com— 

ile 1512.) it is expreſsly ordered | page that hat perfon 
vever he be that commyth to — Lordes EE. . incontynent after 
he be intred in the chequyrroul [check- roll] that he be ſworn in the 
cguntyng-hous by a gentill:nan-uſher or yeman-uſher in thi preſence of 
the hede officers 3 and on their abſence before the clerke of the kechynge 
either by ſuch a ooth as is in the Booke of Ocbes, yff any ſuch [oath] be, 
or ells-by: ſuch a oth as thei ſhall ſeyme beſte by their diſcrecion.” 

Even now every ſervant of the king's, at his firſt appointment, is 
ſworn in, before a g-atleman-uſher, at the lord chamberlain's office. 
4 | PzRCY. 

The cognizance—] The badge; the token; the viſible proof. 

0 Jon xsox. 
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Is this,—ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus dearly.— 
There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you ! 
Phi. Sir, be patient: 
This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 
Of one perſuaded well of— | 
th Never talk ogg : 
She hath been colted by him. 
lach, If you ſeek 
For farther ſatisfying, under her breaſt 
(Worthy the prefling *,) lies a mole, right proud 
Of that-moſt delicate lodging : By my life, 
I kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upen her! 9 
Pot. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it. 
Iach. Will you hear more? 
Poſt. Spare your arithmetick : never count the turns; 
Once, and a million ! | a ˖ 
Inch. I'll be ſworn.— 
Paß. No ſwearing :— 
If you will ſwear you have not dong, you lie; 
And I will kill thee, if thou dot ally e 
Thou haſt made me cuckold. 
arb. T' deny nothing. 
L + O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal ! 
I will go there, and do't; i the court; before 
Her father: I'll do ſomething— Key [Exit 
Phi. Quite beſides | 
The government of . patience !-—-You have won: 
Let's follow him, and 1 the preſent wrath 5 
He hath againſt himſelf. : 
Jach. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 


* (Wirtby the proffng,)—] Thus the modern editions The old folio 


l (Worthy ber preſſing)—. Jonnton. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. The corapoſitor was pro- 
hou py 000 Aqpagrar Fades preceding line, which he had juſt 
* ALONE. 6 
5 pervert the preſent wwrath—] i. e. turn his wrath to another 
courſes MAazo0ns- 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. Another Room in the ns. 


Enter PosTHUMUS. 


Pot. Is there no way for men „ but women 
Muſt be half- workers of We ade 5 


And that moſt venerable man, which 1 

Did call my father, was I know not where | 
When I was ſtamp'd; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit; Yet my mother Teem'd | 
The Dian 0” that time: ſo doth my wife _ 
The non-pareil of this,—O vengeance, vengeance ! 


Me of my lawful 2 the re rain'd, 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with 
A pudency fo roſy, the ſweet view an't 


Might well have warm'd old Saturn * ; that I Gough 5. 


6 Is there no way, &c- probably e to this 

ſpeech for one of the Len which ney pr to Adam, Paradiſe 

Left, hour X. 
O, wh did Gad, 

Creator wife, that peopled higheſt 3 

« With ſpirits mafculine, create at laſt 

« This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

« Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

„ With men, as angels, without feminine, 

« Or find ſame other way to generate 

« Manking F 


See alſo Rhodomont's invecti ve againſt women in the Orlando 777 
and above all, 3 ſpzech which Euripiges has put inta the mouth. of 
policus in the tragedy that bears his name. STELVESS_ g 

7 —was I know nat where 


When I was ftamp'd ; ſme coiner with bis'tools 2 
Made me a counter ſei « We have again the ſame image in e 
for Bleaſere x $ 


It were as good 

« To pardon him, that hath from nature kalen 

©. A mas already made, as to remit þ 

Their ſaucy ſweetneſc, that do coin eaven's in 

« Ip Somp 5 a are forbid.” Maronz. | 

8 _ my Legal pleaſure ſhe refrain 'd, aL 
pray d me, oft, forbearance : did it with 
55 fo rojy, the ſweet wiew on'r 

ight well ba v warm'd old Saturg ;) It certainly carries with it 
+ very elegant ſenſe, to ſupp-ſe the lady's denial was fo modeſt de 
cate as even to inflame his d-fires : But may we not 3 it rhys ? 

And pray'd me oft forbearance : Did it, &c. 


. e. comples 
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As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow ;—O, all the devils !— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, —was't not ?— 

Or leſs, —at firſt : Perchance he ſpoke not; but, 

Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one“, 

Cry'd, ob and mounted: found no oppoſition 

But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 

Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
'That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part : Be't lying, note it, | 
The woman's ; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 

Luft and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, 3 

All faults that name, nay, that hell knows, why, hers, 
In part, or all; but, rather, all: for ev'n to vice 
They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half fo old as that. Ill write againſt them, 


I. e. complied with his deſires in the ſweeteſt reſerve ; taking did in the 
acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shakſpeare in many other 

places. WHALLLY. | | | 
The more obvious interpretation is in my opinion the true one. 

Admitting Mr. Whalley's notion to be juſt, the latter part of this paſ- 
fage may be compared with one in Juvenal, Sat. VI. though the pudency 
will be found wanting: | | 
omnia ſient 

Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus æ v 
Laomedontiades, et Neftoris hernia poſſit. MA LON. 

9 —@ German one, ] Here, as in many other places, we have en in 
the old copy, inſtead of one. . 
Ia KX. To V. P. II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs. Quickly, that—** the 
German hunting in water-work is worth a thouſand of theſe bed-hang- 
ings.” In other places, where our-authour has ſpoken of the bunting of 
the boar, a German one muſt have been in his thoughts, for the boar was 
never, I apprehend, hunted in England. 

Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburton read—a churning on; and, what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, this ſtrange ſophiſtication has found its way into Dr. 
Johnſon's moſt valuable Dictionary. MAL ox x. 


1 — fourd no e | 
But wvbat be look'd for ſhould 25225 and ſbe 
Should from encounter guard. ] Sir T. Hanmer and Dr, Warburton 
read— \ | $4 


—— found no oppoſition 

Frem what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, &c. 

Ik his alteration probably eſcaped the obſervation of the late Mr. Ed- 
wards, or would — afforded occaſion for ſome pleaſant commen- 


tary, T. C. | 


* 


Deteſt 
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Deteſt them, curſe them vet 'tis greater {ill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will; | | 
The very devils cannot plague them better“. [Haut 
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ACT HI SEN E I. 
Britain. A Room of fate in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CyMBELINg, Queen, CLoTzn, *and Lords, at 
one door; and at another, Carus Lucrvs, and A- 
tendanta. by n 480 

- Cym. Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar with us* ? 
Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance yet 

Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 

Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, 

And conquer'd it, Caflibelan, thine uncle “, 

(Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 

Than in his feats ee it,) for him, 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 

Is left untender'd. | | | 
Quern. And, to kill the marvel, 

Shall be ſo ever. 

Clo. There be many Cæſars, 

Ere ſuch another julius. Britain is 

A world by itſelf; and we will nothing pay 

For wearing our own noſes. | 
Queen. t opportunity, | ; 

Which then they had to take from ns, to reſume 

We have again.—Remember, ſir, my liege, 

The kings your anceſtors ; together with 


' 


2 — to pray they have their will : \ | 
The very devils cannot plague them better.] So, in Sir Thomas 
More's Comfort againſt Tribulation : God could not liglitly do a man 
a more vengeance, than in this world to grant him his own fooliſh 
| Wiſhes, STzEvVENS. , 
„ what would Auguſtus Ceſar with us] So, in King 
a ; | ”_ 
% Now ſay, Chatillon, what would France with us?“ 4 
5 | STEEVENS. 
1 ——tebine uncle,] Caſſibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, who was 
ſon to Tenantius, the nephew of Caflibelan, MALoNZ. 
\ The 


Wich ſands, that will not bear your cnemies' boats, 


As eafily gainſt our 


eld by a blow which Cœſar ftroke at him. —But Nennius died within 
; 1 after the battel, of the hurt received at Cæſar's hand, 
r 
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The: natural bravery of your iſle ; which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unſcaleable *, and roaring waters; 


But ſuck them up to the top-maſt. A kind of conqueſt 
Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of, came, and /aw, and overcame : with ſhame 
(The firſt that ever touch'd him] he was carried 
From off our coaſt, twice beaten ; and his ſhipping, 
(Poor ignorant baubles © !) on our terrible ſeas, 
Like egg-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 
24 : For joy whereof, 
The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglot fortune? J) to maſter Cæſar's ſword *, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage, | 
Cle. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: Our 
kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that ume; and, as I 
ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other of them may 
have crook'd noſes; but, to owe ſuch ſtrait arms, none. 
Om. Son, let your mother end. 
Cie. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as 
Caſſibelan: I do not fay, I am one; but I have a hand — 
Why tribute? why ſhould we pay tribute? If Cæſar can 
hide the ſun from us with « banker or put the moan in 


Ss With rocks wnſcaleable,-) This reading is Hanmer's The old 
editions have— With caks unſcalable,-. JounyoN. 

„The ſtrength of our land confifts of our ſeamen in their wooden 
forts and caſtles; aur racks, ſhelves, and firtel, that bye along our coaſts ; 
and our trayned bands.” From chapter 109 of Bariffe's Milivary H 
cipline, 1639, ſeemingly from Tooke's Zegend of Brigomart. Tol zr. 

- Par ignorant beubles ! Uaaeguainted with the nature of our 
boiſterous ſeas. Jonns0N. | 

7 O, giglot fortune!] O falſe and inconſtant fortune! A gight was 2 
ſtrumpet. Soy in Hamlet : | 

„ Out, out, thou ffrumpet fortune!” Marons. 

8 The fam'd Caſſibelan, wvho u ones at pin | 

— ler Caeſar's „J Shakipeare has here tranaſferred to 
Caſſibelan an adventure which happened to his brother Nepnius. „ The 
ſame hiſtoric (ſays Holinſhed) alle maketh mention of. Ness, brother 
to Caflibellane, who in fight happened to get Czſar's fword faſtened in his 


h 
was hart he flew Labienus one of the Roman tribuots.” B. III. 
ch. 23+ Nennius, we are told by Geffrey of Monmouth, was buried with 


ea funeral porfip, and Crelar's fword placed in bis tomb, Matos, 


CYMBELINE. _— . 
his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light ; elſe, fir, no 
more tribute, pray you now. | 7. 44 

Cym, You mult know, | 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free : Cæſar's ambition, 
(Which ſwell'd ſo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 
The ſides o' the world,) againſt all colour?, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourſelves to be. We ho ſay then to Cæſar, 
Our anceftor was that Mulmutius, which | 
Ordain'd our laws; whoſe uſe the fword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled ; whoſe repair, and franchiſe, 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius made our 
_ 1 | 

Who was the firſt of Britain, which did 17 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
mee a king 

UC. I am | » Cymbeline, 8 

That I am to pronounce Auguftus Czſar 
(Cæſar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtick officers,) thine enemy: | 
Receive it from me then: War, and confuſion, 

In Czfar's name pronounce I *gainft thee : look 
For fury not to be feſiſted:— Thus defy*d, 

I thank thee for myſelf. 
Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 


Mach 


9 — ag&inſt all colour, ] Without any pretence of right» Jonxsox. 

1 ai 2 4 our 1 . | J | | 

Who <vas the firſt of Britain, wwbich did ; 

His brows within a golden exowen, and. call A * 

Himſelf a ling.] The title of the firſt chapter of Holinſhed's third 
book of , the Hiſtory of England is Of Mulmucius, the firſt king of 
— _ was crowned” with a ralden - crown, bis Jaws, bis foun- 

tions, C. . % 

„% Mularucius, the fonne of Cloter, got the upper hand of the other 
dukes er rulers; and after his father's deceaſe began his - reigne over the 
whole monarchie of Britaine in the yeare of the world 3529. He made 
manie good lawes, which were long after uſed, called Maimucins lawers, 
turned out of the Britiſh ſpeech into Latin by Gildas Priſcus, and long 
ume after tranſlated out of Latin into Engliſh by Alfred king of England, 
and mingled in his ſtatutes. After he had eftabliſhed his land he or- 
deined him, by the advice of his 2 


- 


£ 
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Much under him* ; of him I gather'd honour ; 
Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance ?. I am perfect *, 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms * : a precedent 


himſelf with great ſolemnity to be crowned z—and becauſe he was the finſt 
that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after the opinion of ſome writers, he 
is named the firſt king of Britaine, and all the other before-rehearſed are 
named rulers, dukes, or governours. 

Among other of his ordinances, he appointed weights and meaſures, 
with the which men ſhould buy and fell. And further he. cauſed 
ſore and ſtreight orders for the puniſhment of theft,” e ubi 
ſupra-. MALoNE. 

2 Thou art welcome,” Cains. 

Thy Caeſar knighted me, b 1 ſpent 
Mech 4 bin :]. Some gy a ja he this part of the play are taken 
from Holinſhed : 

« Kymbeline, ſays he, (as ſome write) was brought up at Rome, and 
there was made knight by Auguſtus Cæſat, under whom he ſerved in the 
wars, and was in ſuch favour with him, that he was at liberty to pay his 
tribute or not. 

« — Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius Czſar's 
death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the rule of the empire, the 
Britains refuſed to pay that tribute.” 

&© — But whether the controverſy, which appeared to fall forth be- 

twixt the Britains and Auguſtus, was occaſioned by Kymbeline, I have 
not a vouch,” 

«© — Kymbeline reigned thirty- fine. years,. leaving behind him. two 
ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus. - STEEVENS. 

3 — keep at utterance.—] means, ta keep at the extremity of defi- 
ance. Combat d outrance is a deſperate fight, that "muſt conclude with 
the life of one of the combatants. So, in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight 
of the Swanne, hl. I. na date: — Here is my gage to ſuſtaine it to, the 
uttexaunce, and befight it to the death.” STEEZVEXS. 

So, in Macbeth: 8 

& Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt, 
„And champion me to the utterance.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 
«© ——— will you, the knights 
4% Shall to the edge of all extremity, \ 
« Purſue each other, &c. i ' 
„ ibidem : 
4 80 be it, eicher te the. — 
Or elſe a breath.” 
4 an ect) Jam well informed. So, in Macbeth :: 
1 « in your ſtate of honour IL am perfe#.” ſonxsON. 
5 — the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms :] The inſurrection of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians for the purpoſe of throwing off the Roman yoke, 
| Happened not in the reign of Cymbeline, but in that of his. father Te- 
nantius. Matdxz. 2. . 
by EE 4g Which 
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Which, not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold: 

So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 

Luc, Let proof 1 1 7 
Cl. His majeſty bids you welcome. Make paſtime with 
os a day, or two, or longer: If you ſeek us afterwards in 
other terms, you ſhall find us in our falt-water girdle : if 
you beat us out of it, it is yours; if you fall in the ad- 
venture, our crows ſhall fare the better for you; 
there's an end. | 

Luc, No, fir. | 3 
Cyn. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 

All the remain is, welcome. | % [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. : 


* 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter PisAN 10. 


Pi/. How ! of adultery ? Wherefore write you not 
What monſter's her accufer © ? Leonatus ! | 
O, maſter ! what a ſtrange infection 

Is fallen into thy ear ? t falſe Italian Jo 
(As 12 tongu'd, as handed ”,) hath prevail d 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal? No:  - 
She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 

More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſfaults  . 

As would take in ſome virtue *,—O, my maſter ! 


5 What monſter's ber accuſer?] The old copy has What monſters her 
&cuſe ? The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The order of 
the words, as well as the fing/e perſon named by Piſaaio, fully ſupport 
the emendation. What monſters ber 225 for What monſlars accuſe . 
could never have been written by Shakipeare in a ſoliloquy like the pre- 
ſent. Mr. Pope and the three ſubſ-quent editors read What monſters. 
bave accus'd ber? MALONz. | * f 
7 — What falſe Italian : bes 

Ai poiſonous tongu'd, as handed,)—) About Shakſpeare's time the 
practice of poiſoning was very common in Italy, and the ſufpicion of 
Italian poiſons yet more common. JoH xsox. | 

— take in ſame virtue.—)] To take in a town, is to conguer it. 

f : | | 4+, Jouns0Ns 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : * 
« —— Cut the lonian ſeas, 
* And tate in Toryne,” STEEVENS. 


Thy 


— 
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Thy mind to her is new as low-?, as were 

Thy fortunes.— How! that I ſhould murder her? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy. command?—1, her ?—her blood? 
IF it be fa to do good ſervice, never Wl 
Let me be counted+ſerviceable, How look I, 

That I ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, | 
So much as this fact comes to? Dee The letter [reading 
That I have ſent her, by her own command. 
Shall give thee opportunity * —0 damn'd paper 
Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble, 
Art thou a feodary for this act“, and look'ſt 

So virgin- like without ? Lo, here ſhe comes. 


9\ Thy mind to her is now' as Jaw, —] Tllat is, thy mind compared to 
hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our au- 
thour ſhould rather have written—=thy mind to bers; but the text, 1 
believe, is as he gave it. MALoONE. 

I — Do't ;—the letter | - 

That I have ſent ber, by ber own. command, | 

Shall give thee unity :] Here we have another proof of what 
I have obſerved in The Differtation at the end of: King Henry. V I. that 
our poet from negligence ſometimes makes. words change their form under 
the eye of the ſpeaker ; who, in different. parts. of the ſame play recites 
them differently, though hg bas a paper os letter in his band, and ac- 
tually reads. fron it. A "ance of this kita? has ororred” in 
All's ell that ends, well; | | | 

The <vords here read by Pifanio. from-his mafter's letter, (which. is af. 
terwards given at lengthy. and in _profe) are not found there, ou the 

ſubſflance of them is contained in ic. Fhis is. one of many graets. that 
Shak ſpeare had no vicw to the publication of his pieces. There was little 
danger that ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be detected by the ear of the ſpec · 
tator, though it could hardly eſcape an attentive reader. Matoxs. 

2 Art thou a feodary for this act, J Art thou too .combined, art thou, a 
8 in this act ? — A feodary did not fignify a feudal vaſſal, as Sir 
omas Haamer and the ſubſ-quent editors, have ſuppoſed, (though if 
the word had borne that ſignification, it certainly could not bear it here,) 
but was an _ by the Court of Wards, by virtue of the 
Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 46, to be preſent with, and ant to the: 
Eſcheators in every county at the finding of offices, and to. give in evi- 
dence for the king. His duty was to ſurvey the lands of the ward after 
office found, [i. e. after an-inquifition had been made to the king's uſ2, ] 
and to. return the true value thereof to the court, &c. © In cogno-. 
ſtendis rimandiſque feudis (ſays Spelman) ad regem pertinentibus, et ad 
tenuras pro rege manifeſtandas tuendaſque, operam navat; Eſcaztori ideo 
adijunctus, ommbuſque nervis regiam promovens utilitatem,” He was 
therefore, we ſee, the Eſcheator's afſociate, and hence Shakſpeare, with 
his uſual licence, uſes the word for a confederate or aſſociate in general. 
The feudal vaſſal was not called a feodary, but a feodatary or feudatary. 
In Latin, however, feudaterius ſignified both. Mayors, 


Enter 
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| Enter I00G8 N. 

I am ignorant in what I am. commanded . 
Imo. How now, Piſanio? 
Piſ. Madam, here is 4 letter from my lord. + 
Imo. Who ? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonatus ? 

O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 

That knew the ſtars, as I his characters; 

He'd lay the future open, —You good gods, 

Let what is here contain'd' reliſh of love, 

Of my lord's health, of his content, — yet not, 

That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him“ 

(Some griefs are med'cinatle ; that is one of them, | 

For it doth phyſick love“ ;)—of. his content, x 

All but in that Good wax, thy leave :—Bleſt be, 

You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 


Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet | 

| [reads, 
Juſtice, and your father's wrath, ſhould he take me in bis 

dominicn, could not bs fo cruel to me, as you. O the deareſt 


3 Jam ignorant in wht I am commanded.) I. e. Tam unpradtifed in 
the arts of murder. SrEEYVENS. FEE 
So, in X. Merry F. F. Fr ts Feen | 
„ 0, F amv ighnorabee ifelf in mus.“ Matonty 
4 —- [tt thit gie Him) I frould with to read + 
Of my lor#s health, of His content yet wy —© | 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him TyewmTy. 
. —— text is ſurely right. Let what is 12 contained reliſh of my huf- 
and's content, in every tbing except our He from each other, 
Let that one circumſtance afflict n Eyre . 1 
For it dith phyſiek vez)-—] That is, grief for abſence keeps love 
in health and vigour. Jonn on. * 
Jo, in Macherb : g ; 
«© The labour we delight in, obs ain. Sr. 
In the paſſage im Marbrtb, e uſed in a very different 
ſenſe; it there means, cures, MATONE. | 
© Bleſt be 
You bees, that mate theſe locks of connſet ! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 
Though forfeiters you caſt in 255 et ; 
You claſp young Cupids tables. ] The meaning of this, which had 
been obſcured by printing forftirures for forfeiters, is no more than that 
the bees are not bleſt by the man who forfeiting a bond is ſent to priſon, 
as they are by the lover for whom they perform the more pleaſing office 
of ſcaling letters. STzzvExs. | 
of 


You claſp young Cupid's tables“. 
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of creatures, would not even renew me with your eyes“. 

ake notice, that I am in Cambria, at Milford- Haven: 
What your own love will, out of this, adviſe you. ſw 
So, he wiſhes you all happineſi, that remains loyal to hit 
wow, and your, increaſing in love, 15 

| Leonatus Poſthumus. 

O, for a horſe with wings !—Hear'ſt thou, Piſanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven: Read, and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ?—Then, true Piſanio, 
(Who long'f, like me, to ſee thy lord; who long'ſt.— 
O, let me bate, —but not like me: — yet long'ſt,— 

But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, beyond,) ſay, and ſpeak thick, 
(Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 
To the ſmothering of the ſenſe,) how far it is 
To this fame bleſſed Milford : And, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 
To inherit fuch a-haven : But, firſt of all, 
How we may ſteal from hence ; and, for the gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going, 
And our return'®, to excuſe :!—but firſt, how get 1 
Why ſhould excuſe be born or e' er begot® ? 


7 Juice, and your father's wrath, be take me in bis domirior, 
could not be ſo cruel to me, as you, O tbe dear of creatures, would not 
en renew me with your eyes-]. I know not what idea this paſſage pre- 
ented to the late editors, Who hay ed it in filence. As it ſtands in 
the old copy, it appears to me unintelligible, The word not was, I think, 
omitted at the preſs z after would, By its inſertion a clear ſenſe is 
given: Juſtice and the anget of your father, ſhould I be diſcovered 
here, could not be ſo cruel to me, but that you, O thou deareſt of, crea- 
tures, 2vould be able to renovate niy fpirits by giving me the happineſs of 
ſeeing you. Mr. Pope obtained the ſame ſenſe by a leſs juſtifiable me- 
thod ; by ſubſtituting but inſtead of as; and the three ſubſequent editors 
adopted that reading. MALox R. 1 6 
— and your increafing, &c.] We ſhonld, I think, read thus: 
and your, increaſing in love, Leonatus Poſthumus.— To make it plain 
that your is to be joined in conſtruction with Leonatus, and not wi 
increafing ; and that the latter is @ participle preſent, and not a nouns 
SL PS 46, 4 TILRWHITT» 
— from our bence- going, | | | 
And «ur return, ] i. e. in conſequence of our going hence and re- 
turning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration made by 
Mr. Pope, read ill our return. MALONE-. | 
9 Why fhould egcuſe be born or er begot I] Why, ſhould I contrive an 
excuſe, before the act is done, for which excuſe will be * = 
Alon. 


We'll 
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We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
Twixt hour and hour? 
Pi/. One ſcore, *twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam, 's enough for you; and too much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never go ſo flow: I have heard of riding wagers “, 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands W 
hat run i' the clock's behalf: :—But this is foolery:— 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs; ſay | 
She'll home to her father: and provide me, preſently, 
A riding ſuit 3 no coſtlier than would fit 
A franklin's houſewite 3. | 
Piſ. Madam, you're beſt conſider. 
Ino. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, - > 
Nor what enſues; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythee; 
Do as I bid thee : There's no more to ſay ; | 
Acceilible is none but Milford way. [ Exeunt. 


bs a. 


! —of riding zoagers,] Of wagers to be determined by the ſpeed of 
horſ's. MALoONE. . 

2 That run i the clxxk's bebalf :] This fantaſtical expreſſion means 
no more than ſand in an hour-giaſs, uſed to meaſure time. WARBURT» 

3 A franklin's houſewife. ] A franklin is literally a freebo/der, with a 
ſmall eſtate, neither willain nor vaſſal. JouxsoN. 

4 I ſee before me, man, nor bere, nor here, 

or what enſues ; but have 4 fog in then, : 
That I cannot look through. ] The lady fays :I can ſee neither one ; 
way nor other, before me nor behind me, but all the ways are covered | 
with an impenetrable fog.” There are objections inſuperable to all that 
I can propoſe, and fince reaſon can give one no counſel, I will reſolve at 
once to follow my inclination. - Jon xsox. 

Dr. Johnſon's paraphraſe is not, I think, perfectly currect. I believe 
Imogen means to ſay, ** I ſee neither on this fide, nor an that, nor be- 
bind me ; but find a fog in each of thoſe quarters that my eye cannot 
pierce» The way to Milford alone is clear and open: Let us therefore 
anſtantly ſet forward : py 

% Acceiible is none but Milford way.” - 

By © what enſues,” which Dr. Johnſon explains perhaps rightly, by 

the words—bebind me, Imogen means, what will be the conſequence of the 


r RA 


ſtep I am going to take. Maron z. 


*H SCENE 
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SCENE III. | 
Wales, 4 mountainous Country, with a Cave. | 
Enter BELAGlus, Guint rus, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. A ru day not to houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof's mm Fre fo ours * boys: This gate 
Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens: and bows you 
To morning's holy office: The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbands on, withouʒt 
Good morrow to the ſun.—Hail, thou fair heaven ! 

We houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
As prouder livers do. | 

Gui. Hail, heaven 

Arv.* Hay, heaven | 

Bel. Now for our mountain ſport : Up to yon hill, 
"Your legs are young; Pll tread theſe flats. Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets fl. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 
This ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being fo allow'd? : To apprehend thus, 
Draws. us a profit from all things we ſee : 
And often, to our comfort, ſhallwe find 
The ſharded beetle * in a ſafer hold 


Than 


5 — Stoop, b:y: 1] The old copy reads —ffecp, boys: — from whence 
Hanmer me Foo the poet e that word affords 
a good introduction to what follows. Mr. Rowe reads“ See, boys, 
Which {as uſual) had been iſilently copied. STE TvINS. 

Perhaps ' Shak fpeare e x bey: ; which is more likely to hae 
been confounded by the ear with © flexp boys,” than What Sir T. Han- 
mer has ſubſtituted. MATLoxx. 67 

their impitus turbandi on,—)] The idea of a giart was, among the 
readers of romances, who were all the readers of thoſe times 

ways confounded with that of a Saracen. Jouxton. | 

7 This ſervice, &c.] In war it is not ſufficient to do duty well; the 
advantage riſes not from the act, but the acceptance of the act. Jon x5 

7 bis ſervice means, any particular ſervice» The obſervation relates 
ſurely to the court, as well as to war. MALOXE« 

s The ſharded beetle—] i. e. the beetle whoſe wings are encloſed 
within o- dry, bit or ſpards. So, in Gower, De Confeſſione Amanti 
b. v. fol. 102. b. 


% Thut 
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Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this like 

js nobler, than attending for a check ? ; 

Richer, than doing nothang for a ba 

Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk : 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncroſs d: no life to ours. . 
Gui. ut of your 2 you ſpeak ; -we, poor unfledg'd, 

Have never wing'd from view o the neſt; nor know not 

What air's from home. Haply, this life is belt, 

If quiet life be beſt ; ſweeter to you, 

That have a ſharper known; well correſpondzng 

With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, 1t is 

A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 


* 


"wp 
5 


A vhs 


© That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
«© He might not the ſerpent dere: | 
«© He was ſo ſberded all aboute, 

© It held all edge toe withoute,"”? ! 

Gower is here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon, SrEE VERS. 

Cole in his Latin Dict. 1679, has—* A fard or cruſt—Cruſta; 
which in the Latin part he int rprets A cruſt or hell, a rough caſing 5 
ſhards.” .“ The caſes (fays Goldſmith) which beetles have to their 
wings, are the more neceſſary, as they often live under the furface the 
earth, in holes, which they dig out by their own /indeftry;** Thele are 
undoubtedly the ſafe holds to which Shakſpeare alludes, MALox E. 

9 — attending for @ check z] Check may mean in this place a reproof 3 
but I rather think it ſigulſies command, controul. Thus in Troilus. and 
Creſida, the reſtrictions of Ariſtotle are called Ariſtotle's checks. | 

STEEVERNS. 
fer @ babe ;] Ihave always ſuſpected that the 
is what I had not in a former edition the con- 


* 


I — than doing not bi 
right reading of this p 
fidence to propoſe”: 

Richer, than doing nothing for à Brabe. 5 2 
Brobium is a hadge of honour, or the enſign of an honour, or any thing 
worn as a matk of dighity, The word: was ſtrange to the editors, as it 
Will be to the reader; they therefore changed it to babe; and I am foreed 
to propoſe it without the ſupport of any auchority.  Brabium is a word 
found in Holyoak's Dictionary, who terms it a reward. - Cooper, in his 
Theſaurus, defines it to be a prize, or retard for any game. Jonnton. 

A babe and baby aze-ſynoniimous. A baby being à puppet or iptaything _ 


for children, perhaps, if there be no corruption, a babe here means a 


puppet —but 1 think with Dr. Johnſon that the text is Fot 
babe Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted banbie, which in old ſpelling was babe, Sir 


T. Hanmer reads for a bribe. 2 5 
The following lines in Prayton's Ozvle, 4to. 1604, may add ſome ſup- 
port to Rowe's emendation, - able or banble : N ad | 
Which with much ſorrow: brought iato my mind 
* Their wretched ſoules, ſo ignorantly blinde, 
« When even the greateſt things, in the world uaſtable, 
| & Clyme but to fall, and damned for a bable.” | 


_ Doing 
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A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
o ftride a limit *, | 

Arv. What ſhould we ſpeak of 3, | 
When we are as old as you? when we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away ? We have ſeen nothing: 
We are beaitly ; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat : 
Our valour 1s, to chace what flies ; 'our cage 
We make a quire, as'doth the priſon'd bird, 
And ſing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you ſpeak * ! 
Did you but . the city's uſuries, 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top to climb 
Is certain falling, or ſo ſlippery, that 
The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger 
P the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i' the ſearch; 
And hath as oft a ſlanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deſerve by doing well; that's worſe, 
Muſt court'ſy at *. cenſure O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 
With Roman iwords ; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note : Cymbeline lov'd me ; 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit : but, in one night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 


Doing netbing in this paſſage means, I think, being buſy in petty and 
unimportant employments : in the ſame ſenſe as when we ſay, melius eſt 
orioſum eſſe quam nihil agere. Marons. . 5 

To Pride a limit. To overpaſs his bound. Jon x so. 

In the preceding line the old copy reads A priſon, er a.debtor, &c. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Maronr. n 

3 What ſhould tue ſpeak of, &c.) This dread of an old age, unſup- 
plied with matter for diſcourie and meditation, is a ſentiment natural and 
noble. No ſtate can be more deſtitute than that of him, who, when 
the delights of ſenſe forſake him, has no pleaſures of the mind. 

OHNS$ON-s 

4 How you ſpeak 2 Otway ſeems to have taken many hin for the 
converſation that paſſes bgtwzen Acaſto and his ſons, from the ſcene 
before us. STEEVENS. | 


Shook 
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Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather 

Gui. Uncertain favour | 

Bel. My. fault being nothing (as I have told ou oft) 
But that two villains, whoſe fatſe oaths prevail 
Before my perfe& honour, {wore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans: ſo, $24 
Follow'd my baniſhment ; and, this twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; pay'd 
More pious debts to heaven, than in | 
The fore-end of my time,—But, up to the mountains; 
Thais is not hunters” language: He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be - lord o' the feaſt ; 
To him the other two ſhall minifter ; 
And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ſtate“. I'll meet you in the valleys, 

Exeunt Gui. and Arv. 

How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature | 
"Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; - 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine : and, though train'd up thus 
| meanly 
I the cave, wherein they bow *, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them, 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of x ly This Polydore7,— 


The 
5 And left me bare to weather.) So, in Timon of Athens : 


© That numberleſs upon me ftuck, as leaves 
% Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
Fallen from their boughs, an] left me, open, bare, 
For every ſtorm that blows.” STEEVENS» 
And we will fear no priſon, which attends | 
In place of greater ftate. ] 
* nulla a conita bibuntur 
« Trictilibus ; tunc illa time, cum pocula ſumes 
« Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebit in auro.“ Juy. 
| MALONEY. 
© — wherein they ber,] The old copy has—2vbereon ; and the inftead 
of they. The latter error is found in many paſſages in theſe plays, and 
in all the contemporary dramatick writers. The emendation was made 
by Dr. Warburton. Belarius, as he obſerves, had before ſpoken of the 
lowneſs of the cave. Matonz. 
7 — This Pelydore,—] The old copy of the play (except here, where 
it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the eldeſt ſon of Cymbe- + 


line Polydore, as often as the name occurs; and yet there are ſome who 
Vo. XIII. E | may 
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The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

The king his father call'd Guiderius,— Jove ! 

When on my three- foot ſtool I fit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory: ſay, Thus mine enemy fl; 
And thus I fet my foot en his neck 3 even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats 
Strains bis young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal 7, 
(Once, Arvirägus,) in as like a figure, | 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous'd 1— 
O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, | 


At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes * ; 

Tiinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 
Thou watt their nurſe; they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave“: ech. ve 


may aſk whether it is not more likely that the printer ſhould have bh 
dered in the other places, than that he ſhould have hit upon ſuch an va- 
common name as Paladeur in this firſt inſtance. 

Paladour was the ancient name for SkafiBury. So, in A Meeting 
Diatogue-wiſe between Nature, the Phgrix, and the Turtle- deve, by R. 
Cheſter, 1601: if, e | | | 

«© This noble king builded faire Caerguent, 

&© Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame;  _ 

6 And at mount Paladour he built his tent, | 

«© That after-ages Shafrſourie hath to name.” STETVEN8S. 

I believe, however, Polydere is the true reading. In the pages of 
Holinſhed which contain an account of Cymbeline, Pelydore [i. e. Po- 
lydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin; and this probably ſuggeſted 
the name to Shakſpeare, Martons. | | 

7 The younger Lode, Cadwal, ] This name is found in an ancient 
poem, entitled King Arthur, which is printed in the ſa ge collection 
with the Melting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. quoted in the preceding note: 

«© — Augiſell, king of ſtout Albania, | 
« Ard Caduall, king of Vinedocia—". 

In this collection one of our authour's own poems was originally printed. 

| | MALONE-» 

8 — I ele theſe babes ;] Shakſpeare ſeems to intend Belarius for a 
good character, yet he makes him forget the injury which he has done to 
the young princes, whom he has robbed of a kingdom only to rob their 

father of heirs. The latter part of this ſoliloquy is very inartificial, there 

being no particular reaſon why Belarius ſhould now tell to himſelf what 
he could not know better by telling it. JounsoNns | 
2 her grave f] i. e. to the grave of Euriphile; or, to the grave 
of their mot ber, as they Juppe e it tobe, The poct ought rather to have 
uritten— 0 ty graves MALONE, i 
| |, Myſelſ, 
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Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan calPd, 
They take for natural father. The game is up. [It. 


SCENE Iv. 
Near Milford-Haven. ' 


Enter P15a N10, and IMOGEN. 


Ino. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from horſe, the plate 
Was near at hand:—Ne'er long'd my mother fo * 
To ſee me firſt, as I have now :—Piſanio! Man! 
Where is Poſthümus ? What is in thy mind. 
That makes thee ſtare thus? Wherefore breaks that ſigh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond ſelf-explication : Put thyſelf 
Into a haviour of leſs fear *, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes, What's the matter? 

Why tender'ſt thou that Paper to me, with 
A look untender ? If it be ſummer news, 


9 Where is Pofthumis P—] Shakfpeare's apparent ignoranc2 of quan- 
tity is not the leaſt among many proofs of his want of learning. Through- 
out this play he calls Pofthbimus, Peſtbumus, and Arviragus, Arvirague. 
It may be 4aid that quantity in the age of our author did"not appear to have 
been much regarded. In the tragedy of Darius, by William Alexander 
of Menftrie, (lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always called Darius, and 
Eupbrates, Euphrates : | 

„The diadem that Darſus erſt had borne 

The famous Eupbrates to be your border 
Again, in the 21ſt Song of Drayton's Polyo{bion : 

That gliding go in ſtate like ſwelling Euphrates.” 

Throughout Sir Arthur Georges“ tranſlation. of Lucan, Euphrates i: 
likewiſe given inſtead of Eupbrates. STEEVENS. 

In A Meeting Dialogue- cuiſe between Natnre, The Phenix, and the 
Turtle- deve, by R. Cheſter, 1601, Arviragus is introduced, with the 
ſame neglect of quantity as in this play: OT 

„% Windſor, a caſtle of exceeding ſtrength, 

„ Firſt built by Arviragus, Britaine's king.“ 
Again, by Heywood in his Britaynes Troy : 

«© Now Arviragus reigns, and takes to wife 

«© The emperor Claudius's daughter.“ . 

It ſeems to have been the general rule, adopted by ſcholars as well a: 
ethers, to pronounce Latin names like Engliſh words: Shakſpeare's ne- 
gle& of quantity therefore proves nothing. Maron. 

' — haviour--] This word, as often as it occurs in Shakſpeare, ſhould 
not be printed as an abbreviation of behaviour.  Hawiour was a word com- 
monly uſed in his time. See Spenſer, ZEglogue 92 

„ Their ill bewiour garres men miſſay.“ SrEEZVYERNS. 


. E 2 Smile 
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Smile to't before * : if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that countenance ſtill—My huſband's hand! 
That drug-damn'd 3 Italy hath out-crafty'd him #, 
And he's at ſome hard point.—Speak, man; thy tongue 
May take off ſome extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. | 
Pi/. Pleaſe you, read ; 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune. 

Imo. [ reads.] Thy miſtreſs, Pilanio, hath play'd the 
Arumpet in my bed; the teſtimonies whereof lie bleeding in me. 
1 ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes; but from proof as ſtrong 
as my grief, and as certain as expect my revenge. That 
part, thou, Piſanio, muſt act for me, if thy faith be not 
tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine own hands take 
away her life : I ſhall give thee opportunity at Milford-Ha- 
ven: fe hath my letter for the purpoſe : Where, if thou 
fear to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art the 
pandar to her diſhonour, and equally to me diſloyal. 

Pi/. What ſhall I need to draw my ſword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already*.—No, tis ſlander ; 

Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile 5 ; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds ©, and doth belie 

All corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates 7, 


2 — if it be ſummer news, 
Smile to't before :] So, in our authour's 98th Sonnet: 
« Yet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
« Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
& Could make me any ſummer's ſtory tell,” MA tox x. 
3 — drug-damn'd—) This is another alluſion to Italian poiſons. 
8 OHN SON. 
4 — oxt-crafty'd him,] Thus the old copy, and ſo Shakſpeal: certainly 
wrote. So, in Coriolanus : | 
46 - Chaſte as the icicle, 
* '1 hat's curdy'd by the froſt from pureſt ſnow.” 
Me. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read—out-crafted, here, and 
curdl:! C _— M & LONE. by K | 
* W fall I need to draw m ord ? the paper 
Hath 2 her throat ET” — in Venus and Adonis : 
« Struck dead at firſt, what needs a ſecond ſtriking? MarLons. 
5 — worms of Nile;] Serpents and dragons by the old writers were 
called wwverms. STEEVENS. 
6 Rides on the poſting winds,—] So, in X. Henry V. 
« — making the wind my poſt-borſe.” MALOoNE. 
7 = ftates,] Perſons of- higheſt rank. JonngoN. 


Maids, 
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Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 

This viperous ſlander enters. What cheer, madam ? 
Imo. Falſe to his bed! What is it, to be falſe ? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 

To weep *twixt clock and clock? if ſleep charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed? 

Is it ? | 

Piſ. Alas, good lady'! 

Ino. I falſe ? Thy conſcience witneſs :—lachimo, 

Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency ; | 

Thou then look'd like a villain; now, methinks, 

Thy favour's good enough*.—Some jay of Italy“, 

Whoſe mother was her painting ?, bath betray'd him: 

Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion” ;. | 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I muſt be ript: to pieces with me !—O, 

Men's vows are women's traitors ! All good ſeemin 

By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 

Put on for villainy 3 not born, where't grows; 

But worn, a bait for ladies. | 

Piſ. Good madam, hear me. 15 | 

imo. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe Zneas,. 

Were, in his time, thought falſe : and Sinon's weeping 

Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 


* Then then look" dſt like @ villain 3 new, methinks, 


Thy fawwr's eng.] So, in K. Lear : 
«« Thoſe rad yet do well favour'd, | 
5 1 When lee are e wicked. Matoxx. 2 f 

— Some jay of Italy, ] There is a prettineſs in this expre 3 a 
in Italian, ſignifying both a jay and a whore : I ſuppoſe ron F ps 
feathers of that birds pH oo * 
So, in the Merry Wives, c. — teach him to know turtles from 
Jays.” STEEVENS» 

9 Whoſe mother wat her painting, —] Some jay of Italy, made by 
art ; the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this ſenſe painting 
may be not improperly termed her mother. Ion x SON. 

I met with a fimilar expreflion in one cf the old comedies, but forgot 
to note the date or name of the piece: — parcel of conceited feather- 
Caps, whoſe fo were their garments.” STEEVENS. 

In All's Well that ends Well, we have: 

*& ——» Whofe judgments are 

« Mere fathers of their garments.” MAL ONE. 
Poor I am ftale, a garment out of faſhion z] This image occurs in 
Weftward for Smelts, 1620, immediately at the concluſion of the tale on 
which our play is founded: But (ſaid the Brainford fiſh-wife) I like her 
as a garment out of faſhion.” STEZVENS. hs 


E 3 From 


-- 
* 
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From moſt true wretchednefs : So, thou, mme 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men-; 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and petjur'd, 
From thy great fail.—Come, fellow, be thou honeſt : 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou ſee'ſt ond 
A little witneſs my obedience : Look ! 
I draw the ſword myſelf : take it; and hit 
'The innocent manſion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; ftrike. 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe ; 
But now thou feem' a coward. 

Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument ! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand. 

Imo. Why, I muſt die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No ſervant of thy maſter's : Againſt belt. laughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand“. Come, here's my heart 
Something's afore't 3 :—Soft, ſoft ;* we'll no defence W 
Obedient as the ſcabbard.— What is here * 
The ſeriptures 4 of the loyal Leonatus, = | 
All turmd to hereſy? Away, away, © 
Corrupters of my faith! you ſhall no more | 
Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 
Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that are detray d 
Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the. traitor 
Stands i in wa of: woe. And thou, Poſthumns, | 


2 Wil ley the lenden r 11 hk e. ſays Mr. Upton, «6 © Witt 
infe& and corrupt their good names (Hke four” dough that leavenech the 
whole maſs) end wilt render 25 ſuſpected.) In the line below ho 
would read—fall, inſtead of fail. So, in X. Henry T. 

© And thus thy fu hath — a kind of blot 
© To mark the tul!- ſraught man, and bet indued, 
| « With ſome ſuſpicion. 
T think the text is right, Marton. 
® That erevens/my weak bard.) That makes me Heid to put an end 
to my own bf. Marvowe. 
3 Semettirng': afore't : |] The old copy reads Something's a-foret. 


OHNSON- 


The corte ction was made by Mr. Rowe. Mal ox. 
Ne en ——1 MR. Tonfony in The fad Shepherd : 
« The lover f* Pes res, Heliodores, or Tatius'.“ 


Shalefpeare, dee. man- in this place, A oppoſition between ſeri/- 


ture, in its Common fguitation, and Bron. STEELERS 2. 


That 
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That did'ſt ſet up my diſobedience gaiaſt | 

The king my father, and make me put into contempt: 

The ſuits of princely fellows, ſhall hereafter find 

It is no act of common paſſage, but 

A ftrain of rareneſs: and I grieve myſelf, 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſ-edg'd by her 

That now thou-tir?it on 5, how-thy memory f 

Will then be pang'd by. 2 diſpatch: 

The lamb entreats the butcher : Where's thy kus? 

Thou art too flow to do tay maſter's bidding, 

When I deſire it too. $981 ode 

Pi/. O gracious lady! Nn + 

Since I receiv'd command to do this bake, 

I have not flept one wink. 

Iro. Do't, and to bed then. 

Piſ. Pl wake mine eye- balls blind 454 6, 

Imo. Wherefore then 55 

Did'ſt undertake it? Why haſt thou abusd 

So many miles, with a pretence? this 2 x! . 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horſes? labour ? 

The time inviting thee ?- the perturb'd-court;. wit . 
For my being z whereunto I never 2 2 F 
Parpoe return, Why halt thou gone ſo far, 

To be unbent ? — thou haſt. ta un . 

The elected deer before thee < & 


5 That now thou tir N 1 lb h. did 0 tire upon that which | 


he 7 ; from tirer, French. TouxsoN. 

'll wvake mine eye-balls blind firft.] The word Blind was ſupplies 
by Dr Johnſon. Sir T. Hanmer had made the ſame emendation. It is 
alike neceſſary to the ſenſe and the metre, Dr.-Johnſon likewiſe propoſed— 

I'll wake mine eye- balls our firſt, MATLox x. 

8 $ conjecture may be e by. the following paſſage 
in 7 be caring Girl, 1611 : « pl ride to Oxford, and <vatch. out mine 
eyes, but I'll hear the brazen head ſpeak.” Again, in the Rewenger”: 
Tragedy, 1608 : 

— 2 —4 piteous tragedy |, able to wake 
% An old man's eyes blood-ſhot.” STzrvexs, 
Again, as Mr, Steevens has obſeryed in a note on n. the Rape if An | 
Here ſhe exclaims againſt repoſe and r 
% And bids her eyes hereafter ſtill be b/in ko Maronr. 
7 To be unbent,] To have thy bow unbent, Aluding to a hunter. 


Jonxx som. 


oben thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 


The elected deer before thee ?} So, in one of our authour's' poems, 
Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1599 


*« Whenas thine eye hath choſe the dame, 
© And fall'd the Tor that thou ſhould'ſt firike."” MATLONE. 


E 4 Piſ. 
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Pi/. But to win time 
To loſe fo bad employment : in the which 
I have confider'd of a courſe ; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 
Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak : 
I have heard, I am a _—_ ; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But 3 
Pi/. Then, madam, 
I thought you would not back __ 
Imo. Moſt like ; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 
Pi/. Not fo, neither: 
But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 
But that my maſter is abus d. 
Some villain, ay, and ſingular in his art, 
Hath done you | both this curſed 1 Injury: 
Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 
Piſ. No, on my life. | 
Pl give but notice you are dead, and lend him 
Some bloody ſign of it; for 'tis commanded 
I ſhould do ſo: You ſhall be miſs'd at court. 
And that will well confirm it. 
Imo. Why, good fellow, a 
What ſhall I do the while ? Where bide ? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when Iam 
Dead to my huſband ? 
Pi. If you'll back to the court 
Ino. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing ® ; 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a ſiege. 
Piſ. If not at court, | 
Then not in Britain muſt you bide, 2 
Imo. Where then * ? 
Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? Day, night, 


9 With that barſh, noble, &c. f Some epithet of two ſyllables has here 
been omitted by the compoſitor; for which, having but one copy, it is 
now vain to feck. M ALONE. 

1 bere then ?] Hanmer bas added theſe two words to Pifanio's ſpeech. 
Mr. Maſon would read—What then ?—Perhaps Imogen filentiy anſwers 
her own queſtion ; “ any avbere. Hath Britain, &. Matox x. 


Are 
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Are they not but in Britain“? I' the world's volume 
Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; 
In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt: Pr'ythee, 
There's livers out of Britain. 

Pi/. I am moſt glad 3 
You think of other place. The embaſſador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven : 
To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind - 
Dark as your fortune is“; and but diſguiſe 
That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, 
But by ſelf-danger ; you ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of view3 : yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus ;. ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not viſible, yet 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. . 

Imo. O, for ſuch means! 
Though peril to my modeſty *, not death on't, . 
I would adventure. | 

' Pi. Well, then here's the point: 

You mult forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience ; fear, and x SPY ; 


* Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? Day, night, 

Are they not but in Britain ?] Shakſpeare ſeems here to have had in 
his thoughts a paſſage in Lily's Eupbues, 1580, which he has imitated in - 
K. Richard II. © Nature hath given to man a country no more than ſhe 
hath houſe, or lands, or living. Plato would never account him ba- 
niſhed, that had the ſunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he had before; 
where he felt the winter's blaſt, and the ſummer's blaze; where the ſame 
ſunne and the ſame moone ſhined; whereby he noted, that every place 
was a country to a wiſe man, and all parts a palace to a quiet mind. But 
thou art driven out of Naples : that is nothing. All the Athenians dwell 
not in Colliton, nor every Corinthian in Greece, nor all the Lacedemo- 
nians in Pitania. How can any part of the world be di ſtant far from the 
other, when as the mathematicians ſet dene that the earth is but a point 
compared to the heavens ?” MaALoNE. 

2 — Now, if you could wear @ mind 

Dark as your fortune is ; &c.] To wear a dark mind, is to carry a 
mind impenetrable to the ſearch of others. Darkneſs, applied to the 
mind, is ſecrecy ; applied to the fortune, is obſcurity. The next lines 
are obſcure, You muſt, ſays Piſchio, Ae that greatneſs, which, to 
appear hereafter in its proper forms cannct yet appear without great danger 
to ſelf. JonnsoN. 

— full of view :] With opportunities of examining your affairs with 
your own _ Feuer. 

Though peril-ro my modeſty,.—] I read :—Through peril - 
I wculd for 2 means adventure through peril of medeffy ; I would riſque. 


every thing but real diſhonour. JounsoN. 


—_— (The - 
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(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) into a waggith courage 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, y, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel: nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 
Alack, no remedy* I) to the greedy touch 
Of common-kiſfſing Titan; and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 
Imo. Nay, be brief: 
I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 
A man already. _ 
Piſ. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 
("Tis in my cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them : Would you, in their ſerving, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, deſire his ſervice, tell him 
Wherein you are happy, (which you'll make him know, + 
If that his head have ear in muſick,) doubtleſs, 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable; 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means abroad i 
| You have me, _ and I will never fail | 
inning, nor ſupplyment. a 
* Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away: 
There's more to be confider'd ; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us“: This attempt 
*" Expoſing it (but, O, the barder heart 
Allach ne rem "1 I think it very natural to reflect in this diſtreſs 
on the cruelty of Poſthumus. Dr. Warburton propoſes to read—the 
harder bap! ſounsoN. 
1 = wobich you'll make bim know, ] This is Hanmer's reading. The 
common books have it :z—which <vi/l make him know. Mr. Theobald, 
in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove, that it ſhould be: — v hich 
will make him ſo. He is followed by Dr. Warburton, JonxsoN. 
The words were probably written at length in the manuſcript, you 
will, and you omitted at the preſs ;. or will was printed for _Y$ 
x ALONE. 
t — your means abroad, &c.] As for your ſubſiſtence abroad, you 
may rely on me. Soy in Sc. v. * — thou. ſhould'ſt neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment.” MALOxE. 
2H well. even_ | 
All that goed time will give us:] We'll make our work even with 
aur time; we'll do what time will allow. JonxxsOx . 


I am 
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I am foldier to®, and =o _—_ x 2 | | 
rince's courage. Away, I pr ythee. | | 

: Pi Well, —— we — bake a ſhort farewel; 

Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of "Is 

Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 

Here is a box; I had it from the queen“; 

What's in't is precious: if you are lick at ſea, 

Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away diſtemper.—To- ſome ſhade 

And fit you to your manhood May the gods 

Direct you to the beſt ! e, 3 

Ino. Amen: I thank thee. „ [Excurt. 


SCENE v. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CyMBELINE, Queen, CLoTEN, Lycivs, ard Lords. 


Cym. Thus far; and fo farewel. 
Luc. Thanks, royal fir. 
My emperor hath wrote; I muſt from hence; 
And am right ſorry, that I muſt report ye 
My maſter's enemy. 
Cym. Our ſubjects, fir, | 
will not endure his yoke ; and for ourſelf | 
To ſhew leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear unkinglike. | 
Luc. So, fir, I deſire of you | 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven.— 
Madam, all joy befall your grace, and you+! * 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of honour in no point omit >> * | 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. | 


Tit attempt bid K 
J am ſoldier to,] i. e. I have inliſted and bound myſelf to it. 

ä 8 Wax ZU Ton. 

Rather, I think, I am equal to this attempt; I have enough of ardour 
to undertake it. MATO. . ; Nn 

Here is a lex ; I had it from the gucen ;] Inſtead of this box, the 
modern editors have in a former ſcene made the queen give Piſanio a vial, 
which is dropp'd on the ſtage, without being broken. See AQ I. fe. vi. 

In Pericles, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaiſa, calls for all the boxes 
in his cloſet, MA Lon R. «3 | J 

Þ+ = all joy befall your grace and you !] I think we ſhould read bi- 
grace and you, MALyNz. * ; 
Luc, 
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Luc. Your hand, my lord. 
Cle. Receive it friendly: but from this time forth 


I wear it as your enemy. 

Luc. Sir, the event 
Is yet to'name the winner: Fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have croſs'd the Severn. —Happineſs ! 

[ Exeunt Lucrus, and Lords. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us, 
That we have given him cauſe. 

Ch. Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. | 

Queen. Tis not ſleepy. buſineſs ; 
But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 
Om. Our expectation that it would be thus, 

Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty ; 

We have noted it. —Call her before us; for 

We have been too ſlight in ſufferance. [ Exit an Attendant, 
Queen. Royal fir, | 

Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd 

Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 

*Tis time-muſt do. Beſeech your majeſty, 

Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her : She's a lady 

So tender of rebukes, that words are ftrokes, 

And ſtrokes death to her. 


Re-enter Attendant. 


Cym, Where is ſhe, fir ? How 
Can her contempt be anſwer'd ? 

Att. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to the loud'ſt of noiſe we make. 
Queen. My lord, When laſt I went to viſit her, 
She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe; 


Whereto 
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Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer: this 
She wiſh'd me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. p 
Cym. Her doors lock'd ? ; 
Not ſeen of late? Grant, heavens, that, which I fear, 
Prove falſe ! | | : [ Exit. 
Queen. Son, I ſay, follow the king. 
Ci. That man of hers, Piſanio her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days. 
Queen. Go, look after.— * CLOTEN. 
Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt ſo for Poſthumus !— 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that ; for he believes 
It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, 
Where is ſhe gone ? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd her ; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her defir'd Poſthumus: Gone ſhe is 
To death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either : She being down, 
I have the placing of the Britiſh crown. 


7 
Re-enter CLlor ER. 


How now, my ſon ? 
Ch. Tis certain, ſhe is fled : 

Go in, and cheer the king ; he rages; none 

Dare come about him. | 
Queen. All the better: May . 

This 9 7 fore ſtall him of the coming day“ [Exit Queen. 
Clo. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and royal; 

And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 


Than lady, ladies, woman ?; from every one X 


This night == bim of the coming day I] i. e. may his grief 
this night prevent him from ever ſeeing another day, by an anticipated 
and premature deſtruQtion ! So, in Milton's Maſque : 
% Perhaps 22 night prevented them.” MaALoNnE. 
7 And that ath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ;] She has all courtly parts, ſays he, 
more exquiſite than any lady, than all ladies, than all roman ind. 
OHNSONs 
There is a fimilar paſſage in A' well that ends well, Act II. ſc. ili. 
* To any count; to all counts; to what is man.” - ToLLET. 


The 
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The beſt ſhe hath *, and ſhe, of all compounded, 
Outſells them all: I love her therefore ; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing, favours on 

The low Poſthumus, flanders ſo her judgment, 

That what's elſe rare, is chok'dz and, in that point, 
] will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 

To be reveng'd upon her. For, when. fools 


Enter Pisan10. 


Shall Who is here? What! are you packing, firrah ; 
Come hither ; Ah, you precious pandar | Villain, 
Where is thy lady? In a word; or elſe 
Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 

Pi. O, good my lord! | 

Clo. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, 
I'll have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthumus? 
From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Piſ. Alas, my lord, 7 
How can ſhe be with him ? When was ſhe miſs'd ? 
He is in Rome. a 

Clo. Where is ſhe, fir? Come nearer; 

No further halting : fatisfy me home, 
What is become of her ? 
Piſ. O, my all-worthy lord! 
Ch. All-worthy villain! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word,. No more of worthy lord, 
Speak, or thy ſilence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
Pi/. Then, fir, 


| 'This paper is the hiſtory of my knowledge 
4 Touching her flight. q preſenting a letter, 
Ch. Let's ſee't :—T will purſue her | 

Even to Auguſtus throne, 


fie every one 

The beft ſhe beth,] So, in The Tempe: 

| « .— but you, O you, 

4 % So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
« Of every creature's beſt.” Matrox. 
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Pig. Or this; or periſh 9. . 
She's far enough; and what he learns by this, Afrde. 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 


— Humh! 
J PII write to E. lord, ſhe's dead. O Imogen, 
Safe 5 may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! [ Afide. 


Cle. Sirrah, is this letter true? 
Piſ. Sir, as I think. 

Ch. It is Poſthumus* hand; I know*®t.—Sirrah, if thou 
would 't not be a villain, but do me true ſervice ; undergo 
thoſe employments, wherein I ſhould have cauſe to uſe 
thee, with a ſerious induſtry,—that- s, that villainy ſoe'er 
I bid thee do, to perform it, directly and trulty,-I would 
think thee an honeſt man: thou ſhoul@it neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor oy voice for thy preferment. 

Piſ. Well, my 

Cl. Wilt thou ſerve me? For fince patiently and con- 
ſtantly thou haſt ſtuek to the bare fortune of that beg 
Poſthumus, thou canſt not in the courſe” of gratitude ., 
be a diligent follower of mine. Wile thou ſerve me? 

Piſ. Sir, I will. 


9 Or this, or periſh. ] Theſe words, I think, belong to Cloten, who, 

requiring the paper, fays : 

Let's feet : I will purſue ber 

Even to Auguſtus? throne. Or this, or periſh. 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf: 

She's far enough, &c. JouxsoN. 

I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or perifþ, properly belongs 
to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper into the hands of 
Cloten, I muſt either give it bim freely, or periſh in my attempt to it : 
or elſe the words may be conſidered as a reply to Cloten's boaſt of follow- 


ing her to the throne of Auguſtus, added lily : You will either do 
what you ſay, or periſh, which is the more probable of the two, 
STEEVENS. 


Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Piſanio had ſuch a letter as 
he now preſents; there could therefore be no queſtion concerning his 
giving it freely or with- telding i it. 

Theſe words, in my opinion, relate to Piſanio s preſent conduct, and 
they mean, I think, I muſt either practice tbis deceit upon Cloten, or 
periſh by his fury.“ In the fifth act (as Mr. Henley has obſerved) Piſa- 
nio gi ves the following account of the tranſaction now before us: 

66 Lord Cloten, 
« Upon my lady's mifling, came to me 
« With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore, 
« If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death: By accident, 
„I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
1% Then in my pocket, which directed him 
* To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford.” MALOxx. 


Clo. 


* 
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Ch. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe, Haſt any of 
thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion ? | 

Pi/. J have, my lord, at my lodging, the ſame ſuit he 
wore when he took leave of my lady and miſtreſs. | 

Ch. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that ſuit hi- 
ther : let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 

Pi/. I ſhall, my lord. : Exit. 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven :—I forgot to aſk him 
one thing; I'll remember't anon :—Even there, thou vil- 
tain Poſthumus, will I kill thee.—I would, theſe garments 
were come. She ſaid upon a time, (the bitterneſs of it I 
now belch from my heart,) that ſhe held the very garment 
of Poſthumus in more reſpe& than my noble and natural 
8 together with the adornment of my qualities. 

ith that ſuit upon my back, will I raviſh her: Firſt kill 


him, and in her eyes; there ſhall ſhe ſee my valour, 
which will then be a torment to her contempt. He on 


the ground, my ſpeech of inſultment ended on his dead 
body,—and when my luſt hath dined, (which, as I ſay, to 
vex her, I will execute in the clothes that ſhe ſo prais'd,) 


to the court I'll knock her back, foot her home again. 
She hath deſpiſed me rejoicingly, and I'll be merry in my 


revenge. 


Re-enter PIs AN 10, with the clothes. 


Be thoſe the garments ?. 

Piſ. Ay, my noble lord. 

Ch. How long is't ſince ſhe went to Milford-Haven ?. 

Pi/. She can ſcarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber ; that is the ſe- 
cond thing that I have commanded thee : the third is, that 
thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my deſign. Be but du- 
teous, and true preferment ſhall tender itſelf to thee. — 
My revenge is now at Milford; Would I had wings to 


follow it !-—Come, and be true. [ Exit. 


Pi/. Thou bidd'ſ me to my loſs: for, true to thee, - 
Were to prove falſe, which I will never be, 
To him that is moſt true®.—To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 


* To bim that. is. moſt true.—] Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſter's 
letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, conſiders him as true, ſup- 
poſing, as he has already-ſaid to her, that Poſthumus was abuſed by ſome 
villain, equally an enemy to them both. Maroxz. 


You 
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You heavenly bleſlngs, on her! This fool's ſpeed - 
Be croſt with flownels 


SCENE VI. 


Before the Cave Belarius. 
Enter IMOGEN, in Boy's Clothes. 


Ino. I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one :' 
[ have tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together | 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 
But that my reſolution helps me.— Milford, j 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſnew'd thee, 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove l I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched : ſuch, I mean. 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars told me, 
I could not miſs my way : Will folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing tis 
A puniſhment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, I» 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe, in fullneſs | 
Is forer*, than to lie for need; and falſhood 


Is worſe in kings, than beggars.— My dear lord! ay 
Thou art one of the falſe ones: Now I think on thee, 


—_ 


My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
At point to ſin for food. But what is this? 
Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: 
I were beſt not call“; I dare not call: yet famine, 
Ere clean it.o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. - 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother.— Hol! who's here? þ 

If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 4 
Take, or lend. Hol —No anſwer ? then I'll enter. 


i Is forer,] Is a greater, or heavier crime, JonuN$0N» 


2 I were beft not call ;—=] Mr. Pope was ſo little acquainted with the 
language of Shakſpeare's age, that inſtead of this the original reading, he 


ſubſtituted—"Twere beſt nat call. MatLox k. 
3 If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 


Take, or lend.—] I queſtion whether, after the words, if ſavage, 


a line be not loſt, I can offer nothing better than to read: 
Ho ! who's here ? 

If any thing that's civil, cake or lend, 

If ſavage, K. 


; labour be his meed! Exit. 
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Beſt draw my ſword; and if mine enemy 


But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on't. 
Such a foe, good heavens ! [ She goes into the cave, 


Enter BRLARIUSs, GuiDerivs, and ARvIRAGUS. 


Bel. You, Polydore; have prov'd beſt woodman +, and 
Are maſter of the fraſt: Cadwal, and I, 
Will play the cook, and ſervant : *tis our match: 
The * eat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury: 'Wearinefs | 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſlothꝰ 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, Fn be here, 
Poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf !' 


Gui. 1 am aan, — 28 


If you are chuiliſed ani panceable, tb a-price\for what I want, or ki: it 
for a future recompence ;; if you are rough inbeſpitable inhabitants of the 
mountain, ſpeak, that IL may know my ſtate. JanN SN. | 
It is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe that ſavage bold ſignifies the 
habitation of @ hegt. It may as wel! he uſed for the cave of a ſavage; or 
wild man, Who, in the romances of the time, were repteſended 'av re- 
ſiding in the woods, like the famous Orſon, Brems lu the play of Muc - 
—_ or the ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the fourth of Spenſer) 
Queen, and the 6th B. C. 4 STELVEND 
e meaning, I think is, IT any ons refides here that le aceuſtomed 
to the modes of civit life,” anfirer me; but If this be the habitatjor of 
» wild and uncultlvated man, or of oiie-banithed . ftom ſoclety, that will 
_ into no conyerſt, let him at leaſt filenely, farniſh me: with enaugh 
to ſupport me, accepting à price for it, ot giving, it to me without a 
price, in conſideration. of future | recompenee, Dr. Johnſon's interpre- 
tation of the words Tale, or lend, is ſupported by what Imogen fays 
afterwards 
« Before I enter'# here, I call'd; and thought 
To have beggdz. or bought, what L have; took. 
but ſuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line to ano- 
ther, and transpoſing the words thus transferred, ought, in my appre- 
henfion, never to be admitted. MALON E. 
In the next act Imogen ſays, 
« Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage but at court.“ 
and in As like it, Orlando ſays, 
thought that all things had been ſavage here. Maxon. 
15 —bef woodman,] i, e, the beſt archer. So, in the Rape of 
ucrece , 
4% He is no woodman that doth bend his bow . 
Ws 6 a poor unſcaſonable doe.“ MaLonx. 
* — <obile reſty floth—] Ry. ly ſignified, mouldy, rank. See Min- 
ſheu, in v. The word is yet ufed in the north. Perhaps, however, it is 
Here uſed in the ſame ſenſe in which | it is applied to a horſe, MaAaLoxE. 


Arv. 
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Arv. I am weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite. 


that, 
Whilft what we have kill'd be-cook'd.. 
Bel. Stay; come not in: [looking im. 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 


Here were a r 

Gui, What's t e matter, ſir ? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon Hr hold divineneſs 
No elder than yt | 


Euler IMOGEN, 


Ino. Good maſters, harm me not: gh 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought” 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took Cod nete 
1 have ſtolen nought ; nor would not, though L had found 
Gold ſtrew'd o' the floor *. Here's money for my meat: 
I would have left it on the. board, ſo. ſoon. 
As I had made my meal; and parted 
With prayers for the . 9 | 
Gui, 1 out 
Arv. All gold and 8 rather turn to dirt! 
58 tis no ra eBags ha but of thoſt 
o worſhip dirt n 
Ino. I ſee, — angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, 1 bos 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. 
Bel. Whither rern 
Imo. To Milford-Haven. | 
| Bel. What's your name? 
Imo. Fidele, fir I have a kinfman, who 
I; bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; 
To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with bangers 
Jam fallen in this offence, 
Bel. Pr'ythes; fair youth, 
Think us no.churls'; nor meafure our good minds 
By this rude, place we live in, Well encounter'd'} 
"I's almoſt night: you: ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to Rage: and cat it.— 
Boys, bid him welcome. ' 


* —0" the flopr.} Old copy—i' the floor. Corr-Qed by Hanmer. 
NMATOoNx. 


Cui. 


Gui. There is celd meat i the W brouze on 


—ͤ—ê—— ———— —— ———— ͥ́ —— ä — — — — — 1 
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Gui. Were you a woman, youth, 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom. —[n honeſty 
I bid for you, as I'd buy“. 

Arv. I'll make't my comfort, | 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After long abſence, ſuch is yours: Moſt welcome 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends. 

Imo. Mongſt friends! 1 
If brothers? Would it had been ſo, that they Y _ 
Had been my father's ſons! then had my prize Afd 
Been leſs ; and ſo more equal ballaſting 7 N 


To thee Poſthumus. 


Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs. 

Gui, Would, I could free't ! 

Arv. Or I; whate'er it be, 2 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods ! 

Bel. Hark, boys. | 
Ins. Great men, . 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend Fork od and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laying by 


ae. 


6 I cos bard 4 ban 
bit 1 T e . 7 de buy, The 
reads unneceſſuril 


* Ys 1 'd ble 
for you, &c. In the folio the line le thus polntedn t 
I ſhould woo bard, but be your groom In honeſty t 
I bid for you, Ne. MaALont. | 
I think this 1 might be better read thus 1 N 
I ſhould woe bard, but be your groom.—-[n benefly ds. 
J bid for you, as I'd buy. * ; 
That is, I ſhould woo hard, but I would be your bride-greem.. | And 
when I fay that I would wee bard, be aſſured that] in boneſty I bid for 
you, only at the rate at which I would purchaſe you. TyxwaiTT. 
7 — then bad my prize 
Been le; and ſo more equal ballaſting—] Hanmer reads plauſibly, 
but without neceſſity, price for prize, and balancing for ballafting. He 
is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning is,—Had I been leſs a 
prize, I ſhould not have been too heavy for Poſthumus. Jonns0N. 
Between prize and price the diſtinction was not always obſerved in our 
authour's time, nor is it at this day; for who has not heard perſons above 
the vulgar confound them, and talk of high-priz'd and low-priz'd 
37 MAtlox k. * . a 
The ſenſe is, then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been leſs, 


and not have ſunk thee, as I have done, by over-lading thee. 
HrATH. 


That 


— 
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That nothing gift of differing multitudes *,) 
Could not out- peer theſe twain. - Pardon me, gods ! 
I'd change my ſex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus falſe 9. | 
Bel. It ſhall be ſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt.—Fair youth, come in: 
Diicourſe is heavy, faſting ; when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 
Gui. Pray, draw near. 
Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the, lark, leſs 
welcome, _ | 
Ino. Thanks, fir. | 
Arv. I pray, draw near. | [ Exeunt. 


s That nothing gift of differing multitudes, )] The poet muſt mean, 
that court, that obſequious adoration, which the ſhifting vulgar pay to 
the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am perſuaded therefore our 
poet coined this participle from the French verb, and wrote: 

That nothing gift of defering multitudes : | 
i. e. obſcquious, paying deference. -Deferer, Ceder par reſpe# a quel- 
cun, obetr, condeſcendre, 8&c,—Deferent, civil, reſpectueux, &c. Ri- 
chelet. TaEo0BALD. | 

He is followed by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton ; but I do not ſee 
why differing-may not be a general epithet, and the expreſſion equivalent 
to the many-beaded rabble. JounsoN. 

It certainly may, but then nothing is predicated of the many- headed 
multitude, unleſs we ſupply words that the text does not exhibit, “ That 
worthleſs boon of the differing or many-heaied multitude, | attending 
upon them, and paying their court to them ;] or ſuppoſe the whole line to 
be a periphraſis tor adulation or ebeiſance. 

Th-re was no ſuch word as defering or deferring in Shakſpeare's time. 
* Deferer a une compaigne, Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 1611, explains 
thus: © To yeeld, referre, or attribute much, unto a companie. 

MAroxx. 

That nothing gift which the multitude are ſuppoſed to beſtow, is 
glory, reputation, which is a preſent of little value from their hands; 
as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor conſtant in continuing it. 

Hr Arx. 

Since Leonatus falſe. As Shakſpeare has uſed “ thy miftreſs' ear, 
and & Menelaus' tent,“ for th _—_—— ear, and Menelauſes tent, ſo, 
with ſtill greater licence, he v + us ince Leonatus falſe, for—Since Leo- 
natus is faile. It has been propoſed to readSince Leonate is falſe. 

MALONE. 


CY 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
Rome. | 
Enter two Senators, and Tribunes. 

1. Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 
»Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 

And that * the legions now in Gallia are 

Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 

The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 

The gentry to. this buſineſs : He creates 

Lyncius-pro-conſul : and to you the tribunes, 

For this unmediate levy, he commands 

His abſolute commiſſion *. Long live Czfar ! 
Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 

2. Sen. Ay. 

Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 

1. Sex. With thoſe legions 
Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Mutt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their diſpatch. 

Tri. We will diſcharge our duty.  [Exeunt, 


— —— — 


ACT W. s ENE I. 
The foreft, near the cave. 


Enter CLoTEx. 4 


Clo. I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, it 
Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit has garments ſerve 


1 That fince the common men are now in ation 
Cainſt the Pannenians and Dalmatians, . 
And that, &c. ] Theſe facts are hiſtorical. STEEZVENS. 
2 — to you-—be commands 
His al ſclute commiſſigr.—] He commands the commiſſion to be given 
to you. So we fay, I crdercd the materials to the workmen. 
; Jonngox 


me! 
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me! Why ſhould his miſtreſs, Who was made by him that 
made the tailor, not be fit too? the rather (ſaving reve- 
rence of the word) for, tis ſaid, a woman's benen comes 
by fits. Therein I muſt play the workman. I dare ſpeak 
it to myſelf, (for it is not vain-glory, for a_ man and his 
glaſs to confer ; in his own chamber, I mean,) the lines 
of my body are as well drawn as his ; no leſs young, more 
| ftrang, not beneath him in fortunes, beyond, him in the 
advantage of the time, above him in birth, alike conver- 
ſant in general ſervices, and more remarkable in ſingle op- 
poſitions? : yet this imperſeverant + thing loyes him in 
my deſpight. What mortality is! Poſthumus, thy head, 
which is now growing upon thy ſhoulders, ſhall within this 
hour be off; thy miſtreſs enforced ; thy garments cut to 
pieces before thy face: and all this done, ſpurn her home 
to her father; who may, haply, be a little angry for my 
ſo naw. uſage : but my mother, having power of his 
teſtinets, ſhall turn all into my commendations. My horſe 
is tied up ſafe: Out, ſword, and to a ſore purpoſe! For- 
tune, put them into my hand! This is the very defcrip- 
tion of their meeting- place; and the fellow dares not de- 
ceive me. [ Exit. 


3 —in Angle oppoſitions :] In ſingle combat. So, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 
« In fingle oppofitizn, hand to hand, 
& He did co:ffound the beſt part of an hour, 
& In changing hardiment with great Glendower.” 

An oppefite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe for an adverſary, or 
antagoniſt, Matrox. 7 

+ — imperſeverant—) Thus the former editions. Hanmer reads—ill- 
prrſeverant. Jon xsOoN. 

Inperſeverant may mean no more than perſeverant, like im- boſom'd, 
im-pattion'd, im- maſk' d. STEezvzxs. 

5 — before thy face :] Poſthumus was to have his head ſtruck off, and 
then his garments cut to pieces before his face! We ſhould read, - ber 
face, i. e. Imogen's: done to deſpite her, who had ſaid, ſhe eſteemed 
Poſthumus's garment above the perſon of Cloten. WAR RBURTN. 

Shakſpeare, who in the Winter's Tale, makes a clown fay, „If thou'lt 
ſee a thing to talk on after thou art dead, would not ſcruple to give the 
expreflion in the text to fo fantaſtick a character as Cloten. The gar- 
ments of Poſthumus might indeed be cut to pieces before bis face, though 
his head were off; no one, however, but Cloten would conſider this cir- 
cumſtance as any aggravation of the inſults MALons. 


5 SCENE 
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2, 8CENE u. 
E Before the Cave. 


Enter from the cave, BILARIus, Gulbkzluvs, Arvi- 


RAGUS, and IMOGEN, 


Bel. You are not well: [ro Imo.] remain here in the 
cave; == | 
We'll come to you after hunting. | 2550 
Arv. Brother, ſtay here: ä [70 Imogen. 
Are we not brothers? ä 
Imo. So man and man ſhould be; 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 


Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very ſick. 
Gut. Go you to hunting, I'll abide with him. 
Imo. So ſick I am not yet I am not well: 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, ere fick : So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of alt®. I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 8 
To one not ſociable: I am not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
I'll rob none but myſelf ; and let me die, 
Stealing ſo poorly. | 
Gui. I love thee ; I have ſpoke itt: 
How much the quantity 7, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Bel. What? how? how ? 
Arv. If it be ſin to ſay fo, fir,'I yoke me 


In my good brother's fault: I know not why, 


I love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon : the bier at door, 


6 Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom | 
Is breach 2 all.] Keep your daily courſe uninterrupted ; if the 
Rated plan of life is once broken, nothing follows but confuſion. 


| Jonxsox. 
7 How much the guantity.—] I read: 
As much the quantity. JonnxgoN. 

Surely the preſent reading has exactly the ſame meaning. How much 
ſoever the maſs of my affe ction to my father may be, ſo much preciſeh 
is my love for thee : and. as much as my filial love weighs, ſo much allo 
weighs my affeRion for thee. MATLONE. 


And 
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And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay. 
My father, not this youth. 
Bel. O noble train ! [ Aide. 
O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs | 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire baſe : 
Nature hath meal, and bran ; contempt, and grace, 
I am not their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov'd before me.— 
"Tis the ninth hour o' the morn. 
Arv. Brother, farewel. 
Ino. I with ye ſport. 
Arwv. You health.—So pleaſe you, fir*. | 
Ino. | Afide.] Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, what 
lies I have heard ! 
Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court : 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! 
The imperious ſeas * breed monſters ; for the dich, 
Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh. 
am ſick fill ; heart-fick :—Pifano, 
I'll now taſte of thy drug. 
Gui, I could not ſtir him? : 
He faid, he was gentle, but unfortunate * ; 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. ; 
Arv. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, hereafter 
[ might know more. 
Bel. To the field, to the field. 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt. 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not ſick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife. 
Ino. Well, or ill, 
I am bound to you. ; 
Bel. And ſhalt be ever*.— | [ Exit Imogen. 
This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd, appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. 


* 


So pleaſe you, fir.] I cannot reliſh this courtly phraſe from the 
mouth of Arviragus. It ſhould rather, I think, begin Imogen's ſpeech. 
TrzWAIT r. 
* The imperious ſear] Imperiaus was uſed by Shakſpeare for im- 
perial, MaLoxr. 
9 I could not 2 bim :] Not move him to tell his ſtory. Jonxsox. 
gentle, but unfortunate ;] Gentle, is well born, of birth above the 
vulgar. JouxgoN. 
And ſhalt be ever,-) That is, you ſhall ever receive from me the 
ſame kindneſs that you do at preſent : you ſhall thus only be b:und to me 
for ever. MATLONR. 


Vor. XIII. F Arv. 


— 
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Ard. How angel-like he ſings ! | 
Gui. But his neat cookery 3 ! He cut our roots in cha- 
© racters; 
And ſauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. 
Aru. Nobly he yokes . 
A ſmiling with a ſigh: as if the ſigh 
Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile 
The ſmile mecking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that failors rail at. 
Gui, 1 do note, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both“, 
Mingle their ſpurs together 5. 
Arv. Grow, patience ! 
And let the ſtinking elder®, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine! 
Bel. It is great morning*. Come; away. Who's there ? 


3 Gui. But his neat cookery ! &c.] Only the firſt four words of this 
ſpeech are given in the old copy to Guiderius : The name of Arviragus 
is prefixed to the remainder, as well as to the next ſpeech. The correc- 
tion was made by Mr. Stecvens. MaroxE. 

4 — rooted in him both, ] Old copy—in them. C-rre&ed by Mr. Pope. 

Marons, 

S Mingle their ſpurs together.) Spurs are the longeſt and largeſt lead- 
ing roots of trees. Our poet has again uſed the ſame word in 71e 
Tempeſt : | 

the ſtrong- bas'd promon 
«© Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs 
« Pluck'd up the pine and cedar,” 

Hence probably the ſprr of a poſt ; the ſhort wooden buttreſs affixed to 
it, to keep it firm in the ground. MALONE. 

6 — ſtinking elder, —] Shakſpeare had only ſeen Engliſh wines which 
grow againſt walls, and therefore may be ſometimes entangled with the 
elder. Perhaps we ſhould read—untwine—from the vine. 

Jonxsox. 
Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. May 
patience increaſe, and may the ſtinking elder, grief, no longer tevine his 
decaying ſor deſtructive, if periſping is uſed actively, ] root evith the 
vine, patience, thus increaſing —As te untwine is here uſed for to ceaſe 
to untwine, ſo, in X. Henry VIII. the word uncontemned having been 

uſed, the poet has conſtructed the remainder of the ſentence as if he had 
written not contemned. MALONE. 

Sir John Hawkins propoſed to read—entwwine. He ſays, “ Let the 
ſtinking elder 294 entwine his root with the vine [ Patience], and in 
the end Patience muſt outgrow Grief.” STEEVYENS. 

* It is great merning.] A Galliciſm. Grand jour. STEZvENS. 


Enter 


e 
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Enter CLOTEN. 


Clo. I cannot find thoſe runagates; that villain 
Hath mock'd me :—1 am faint. 
Bel. Thoſe runagates ! | 
Means he not us? I partly know him; 'tis 
Cloten, the ſon o' the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh. 
I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know tis he: We are held as outlaws:— Hence. 
Gui, He is but one: You and my brother ſeareh 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. | 


[ Exeunt BELAR1US, and ARVIRAGUS?, 
Ch. Soft! What are you | 


That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers ? 
have heard of ſuch.— Wuat flave art thou? 
Gui. A thin 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
A ſlave * without a knock. 
Cle. Thou art a robber, 
A law-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. 
Gui. To who? to thee ? What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for i wear not 
My dagger in my mouth”. Say, what thou art; 
Way I ſhould yield to thee ? 
Clo. Thou villain baſe, | 
Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 
Gui, No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes; 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee 3, 
Clo. Thou precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not: 


* A'flave—] i. e. than anſwering that abũſive word, fave. Maso. 
your Maſon's interpretation is ſupported by a paſſage in Romeo and 
wet 7 
„% Now, Tybalt; take the villain back again.“ MALON E. 
7 — for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth.] Soy in Solyman and Perſeda, 1599 : 
«© 1 fight not qvith my tongue : this is my oratrix.” MALONE. 
* No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, gs it ſeems, make thee.] See a note on a ſimilar paſſaze is a 
tormer ſcene, p. 77, n. 9. STEEVENS» 
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Gui. Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee: Thou art ſome fool ; 
J am loth to beat thee. | 

Clo. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gui, What's thy name? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain. | 

Gui, Cloten, thou double villain, by thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it; were it toad, or adder, ſpider, 
*Twould move me ſconer. 

Clo. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 
I am ſon, to the queen. 

Gui. I am ſorry for't; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 

Gui. Thoſe that I reverence, thoſe I fear; the wiſe : 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. | 

Clo. Die the death: 
When I have ſlain thee with my proper hand, 
Fl follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer“. [ Exeunt fighting, 


9 Yield, ruftick mountaineer.] I believe, upon examination, the cha- 
rater of Cloten will not prove a very conſiſtert one. Act I. ſc. iv. the 
lords who are converſing with him on the ſubje& of his rencontre with 
Poſthumus, repreſent the latter as having neither put forth his ſtrength 
or courage, but ſtill advancing forwards to the prince, who retired before 
him ; yet at this his laſt appearance, we fee him fighting gallantly, and 
falling by the hand of Arviragus. The ſame perſons afterwards fpcak of 
him as of a mere aſs or ideot; and yet, Act III. ſc. i. he returns one of 
the nobleſt and moſt reaſonable anſwers to the Roman envoy : and the reſt 
of his converſation on the ſame occafion, though it may lack ferm à little, 
by no means reſembles the language of folly. He behaves with proper 
dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, and yet is ridiculous and brutal 
in his treatment of Imogen. Belarius deſcribes him as not having ſenſe 
enough to know what fear is (which he defines as being ſometimes the 
effect of judgment); and yet he forms very ariful ſchemes for gaining the 
affection of his miſtreſs, by means of her attendants ; to get her perſon 
into his power afterwards ; and ſeems to be no leſs acquainted with the 
character of his father, and the aſcendancy the queen maintained over his 
uxorious weakneſs, We find Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once as 
brave and daſtardly, civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, without the 
ſubtilty of diſtinction, and thoſe ſhades of gradation between ſenſe and 
folly, virtue and vice, which conſtitute the excellence of ſuch mixed cha- 


racters as Polonius in Hamlet, and the Nurſe in Romeo and Juliet. 
STEEVENS-» 


Enter 
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Enter BELARIUs, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. No company's abroad. 
Arv, None in the world: You did miſtake him, ſure. 
Bel. I cannot tell: Long is it ſince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore; the ſnatches in his voice, | 
And burſt of ſpeaking ', were as his: I am abſolute 
*Twas very Cloten. 
Arv. In this place we left them: 
[ wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
You ſay he is fo fell. 
Bel. Being ſcarce made up, 
| mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 
Of roaring terrors ; for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear* : But ſee, thy brother. 


Re-enter 


I — the ſnatches in bis woice 
And burſt of ſpeaking, ] This is one of our authour's ſtrokes of 
obſervations An abrupt and tumultuous utterance very frequently ag- 
companies a confuſed and cloudy underſtanding. Jonx tox. 
2 — for defect of judgment 
I: oft the cure of fear :] The old copy reads 
— or defect of judgment 
Is oft the cauſe of fear. 
and Mr. Tollet thinks it may be right, ugderſtanding fear in the ſenſe of 
exciting fear in others, a ſignification which it bore formerly. Soy in X. 
Henry VI. P. III. 
« For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all,” 
Again, in X. Henry JJ. P. II. 
„all theſe bold fears 
Thou ſee'ſt with peril I have anſwered." | 
But the objeRion to this interpretation is, that in this clauſe of the ſen-- 
tence it was evidently the poet's intention to aſſign a reaſon for Cloten's 
_ himſelf free from apprehenſion, not to account for his terrifying 
et bers. | 


It is undoubtedly true, that defect of judgment, or not rightly eſtima- 
ting the degree of danger and the means of reſiſtance, is often the cauſe 
of fear: the being poſſeſſed of judgment alſo may occaſion fear, as he 
who maturely weighs all circumſtances will know preciſely his danger; 
while the inconſiderate is raſh and fool-hardy : but neither of theſe aſſer- 
dons, however true, can account for Cloten's having no apprebenſion of 
roaring terrors; and therefore the text muſt be corrupt. Mr. Theobald 
amended the paſſage by reading : 

— for the e of judgment X 

Is oft the a5 25 ow” M | 0 
but, though Shakſpeare has in X. Richard III. uſed . and cauſe as 
{ynonimous, 1 de net think it probable he would ſay the effe& was the 

F q cauſe 3 
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Re-enter GuiDpERIVUs, with Cloten's Head. 


Gui. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't : not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his. 

Bel. What haſt thou done ? 

Gui. I am perfect, what: cut off one Cloten's head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own fingle hand he'd take us in“, 
Diſplace our heads, where, thanks to the gods“, they grow, 
And ſet them on Lud's town. 

Bel. We are all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, ' 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us: Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf; 


canſe; nor do I think the ect and the deſect likely to have been con- 
founded : befides, the paſſage thus amended is liable to the objection 
already ſtated, 1 have therefore adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emen- 
dation. MALGONE, ; 
Hanmer reads, with equal juſtneſs of ſentiment : 
—— for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear. | 
Put, I think, the play of ect and cauſe more reſ:mbling the manner 
of our authour. JonNSsOR. 
I am ferſet, what :] I am well informed, what. So, in this play: 
« I'm perfect, the Pannonians are in arms. JOHNSON» 
4 — take us in,] To tale in, was the phraſe in uſe for to apprehend an 
out-law, or to make him amenable to publick juſtice. JohN SON. 
To take in means, fimply, to conquer, to ſubdue. So, in Artory and 


Clecpatra: 
40 cut the Ionian ſeas, 
« And take in Toryne.” STEEVENS» 

That Mr. Steevens's explanation of this phraſe is the true one, ap- 
pears from the preſent allufion to Cloten's ſpeech, and alſo from the 
ſpeech itſelf in the former part of this ſcene. He had not threatened to 
render theſe outlaws amenable to juſtice, but to kill them with his own 
hand: 

« Die the death : | 
% When I have ſlain thee with my proper hand,” &Cc. 

« He'd fetch us in,” is. uſed a littic lower by Belarius, in the ſenſe 
aligned by Dr. Johnſon to the phraſe before us. MAroNE. 

= thanks t the gedt,] The word to was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. 

| | MALONE« 


Fer 
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For we do fear the law ? What company 
Diſcover you abroad ? - 

Bel. No ſingle foul 
Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He mult have ſome attendants. Though his honour 
Was nothing but mutation“; ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe ; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could fo far have rav'd, 
'I'o bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 
May make ſome ftronger head; the which he heiring, 
(As it is like him,) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet 1s't not probable 
Jo come alone, either he ſo undertaking, 
Or they ſo ſuffering : then on good ground we fear, 


5 For ave do fear the law ?] For is here uſed in the ſenſe of becauſe, 

So, in Marlowe's Jew of Malta, 1633 : 

e See the ſimplicity of theſe baſe Navzs ! 

«© Who, for the villains have no faith themſelves, 

% Think me to be a ſenſeleſs lump of clay.” : 
Again, in Othello: 

« And, for I know thou art full of love,” &c. MaALoNE. 

6 — Though his honour 
Was nothing but mutation, &c.] What has his honour to do here, in 

his being changeable in this fort? in his acting as a madman, or not? 
] have ventured to ſubſtitute humour, againſt the authority of the printed 
copies: and the meaning ſeems plainly this: “ Though he was always 
fickle to the laſt degree, and governed by humour, not ſound ſenſe 3 yet 
not madneſs itſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an enterprize of 
this nature alone, and unſeconded.”” TrEroBALD. 

The text is right, and means, that the only notion he had of honour, - 
was the faſhion, which was perpetually changing. Wax BUNT. 

The ſenſe neceſſarily requires, that we ſhould adopt Theobald's amend- 
ment. Belarius is ſpeaking of the diſpoſition of Cloten, not of his prin- 
ciples; and this account of him agrees with what Imogen fays in the latter 
end of the ſcene, where ſhe calls him ** that irreguleus devil, Cloten. 

; Maso. 

I am convinced that the poet wrote — his humour, as Theobald ſug- 
ge ged. The context ſtrongly ſupports the 'emendation ; but what de- 
ciſively entitles it to a place in the text is, that the editor of the folio has 


in like manner printed honour inſtead of bumour in The Merry Wives of 
Windſor, Act I. fc. iii. 
«© Falitaft will learn the bonour of the age,. 
The quarto reads rightly—the humour of the age. 
On the other hand, in the quarto, Signat. A 4, we find—* Sir, my 
honour is not for many words,” inſtead of © Sir, my humour, &c. 


MALONE- - 
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If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it: howſoe'er, 


My brother hath done well. 


Bel. I had no mind | | 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth”. 

Gui. With his own ſword, * a 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'c 
His head from him: I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the ſea, 

And tell. the fiſhes, he's the queen's ſon, Cloten : 
'That's all I reck. [ Exit, 
Bel. I fear, *twill be reveng'd: 
Would, Polydore, thou hadſt not done't! though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 
Aru. Would I had done't, 
So the revenge alone purſued me !—Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 
'Thou haſt robb'd me of this deed: I would, revenges, 
That poſſible ſtrength might meet *, would ſeek us through, 
And put us to our anſwer, 
Bel. Well, *tis done ;— 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit, I pr'ythee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the 12S; I'll ſtay 
Till haſty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner preſently. 
Arv. Poor ſick Fidele! 
I'll willingly to him : To gain his colour, 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood ?, 
And praiſe myſelf for charity. [ Exit, 


Bel. 


7 Did make my way long ferth.] Fidele's ſickneſs made my wall forth 
f:om the cave redious. JokN SON. 
revenges, 

That poſſible firength might mcet,—) Such purſuit of vengeance as 

fell within any poliibility of oppoſition. Jouxs0N+ 

9 I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotent bled, } I would, ſays the young prince, 
to recover Fidele, kill as many Clotens as would fill a pariſh. Jonxsox. 

« His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpele, was almoſt eaten through 
with pock-holes, ſo that half a pariſb of children might have played at 
cherry-pit in his face.“ FARMER» 


The 


Bel. O thou goddeſs, 1 20 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'R * 
In theſe two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 


Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rudeſt wind ?, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. *Tis wonder, 
That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them 3 

To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not feen from other ; valour, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet till it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends; 

Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter GuUuiDER1VUS. 


Gui. Where's my brother ? 
I have ſent Cloten's clot-pole down the ſtream, 


The ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood {or bleed) a whole pariſhy 
or any number, of ſuch tellows as Cloten; not, “I wonld let out a pariſh 
of blood.” EpwarDs. ' | . ofa | 

Mr. Edwards is, I think, right. In the fifth act we have 

& This man=—hath | | 
„More of thee m-rited, than a band of Clotens 
% Had ever ſcar for.” MarLoxE. 

1 — how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt—] In the old copy the word thou wa 

inadvertently printed twice by the compoſitor : | 
Thou divine Nature, thou thyſelf thou blazon'ſt. 

For this flight emendation, which the context fully ſupports, I am 
rep mſible. MALONE. 9 

2 —— Toy are as gentle 

As z:phyrs, blnwing below the violet, 
Net wagging bis ſeweet bead; and yet as rough, 
Their roy al lood enchaf d, as the rudeff wind, &c.] So, in our au- 
thour's Lover's Complaint : 
% His qualities were beauteous as his form, 
«© For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
“% Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
«© As oft twixt May and April is to ſe, 
© When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be.” Max ot. 

3 That an inviſible inſtiuct fhauld frame them —] The metre, ſays Mr. 

Heath, would be improved by realing : 
That an infin& invifible ſhould frame them — | 
He probably did not perceive that in Shakſpeare's time the accent was laid 
on the ſecond ſyllable of the word init, So, in one of our pazt's 
Sonnets : 
* As if by ſome inftin& the wretch dil find. 
The old copy certainly is rig it. MALONE» 
| F 5 In 
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In embaſſy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 
For his return. [ Solemn muſich. 
Bel. My ingenious inſtrument ! | 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occaſion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark ! 
Gui. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. | 
Gui, What does he mean ? ſince death of my deareſt 
mother 
It did not ſpeak before. All folemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys“, 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad ? | 


Re-enter ARVIRAGUS, bearing IMOGEN as dead, in his 
arms, 


Bel. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for ! 
Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipp'd from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. | 
Gui. O ſweeteſt, faireſt lily! 15 
My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 
Bel. O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom 5 ? find 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilieſt harbour in * ?—Thou bleſſed thing! 
Jove 


4 — lamenting toys, —] Toys formerly ſignified freaks, or frolicks. 
One of N. Breton's poetical pieces, printed in 1577, is called, „The 
reyes of an idle head. See alſo Cole's Di. 1679, in v. MATLONx. 

5 O, melancholy |! 

Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ?] So, in Alba, the Monthe: 
Mind of a melancbely Lover, by R. T. 1598 : 
«© This woeful tale, where ſorrow is the ground, 
«© Whoſe bottom's ſuch as nere the depth is found.” MaLoxE- 
© —to ſpew what coaftthy fluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilieft harbeur in *—| The old copy has—ſluggiſh care. It 
is not furprizing that the compoſitor ſhould have ſubſtituted a familiar for 


an uncommon word, The true reading was pointed out by Mr. Sympſon 
10 
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Jove knows what man thou might'ſt have made; but I. 
Thou dy'dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy? !— 
How found you him ? | 

Arv. Stark, as you ſee: | 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber, | 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at : his right cheek 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 

Gui, Where ? 

Arv. O' the floor; 1 
His arms thus leagu'd: I thought, he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogues * from off my feet, whoſe gu eneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 


in a note on Fletcher's play, entitled The Captain, p. 10. The old copy 
has might i. Corrected in the ſecond folio. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote 
—thou, ſluggiſh crare, migbt , &c. 

The epithet ſluggiſh is uſed with peculiar propriety, a crayer being a 
very flow-ſailing, unwieldy veſſel. See Florio's Italian Dit. 1598. 
© Jurchio, A hulke, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, or ſuch veſſel of 
burthen,” MALON T. * 

A crare, ſays the author of The Reviſal, is a ſmall trading veſſel, called 
in the Latin of the middle ages crayera. The word occurs in Heywood's 
Golden Age: | 

© Behold a form to make your craers and barks.” h 
Again, in Amintas for bis Phillis; publiſhed in Eng/and's Helicon, 1614: 
& Till thus-my ſoule doth paſſe in Charon's crave.” : 
Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs in Holinſhed. 
STEEVENS» 

The word is uſed in the Stat. 2 Jac. I. c. 32. *'— the owner of every 
ſhit, volle, or 8 TyYRWHITT» 
ut I, | 

Thou dy dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy!) This is the reading of 
the firſt folio, which later editors not underſtanding, have changed into 
but ah! The meaning of the paſſage I take to be-this :z——=Fove knows, - 
what man thou might ſt baue made, but I know, thou diedft, 8&c. 

TYRWHITT. 

I believe, © but ab !”* to be the true reading. Ay is through the firſt 
folio, and in all books of that time, printed inft-ad of ab! Hence pro- 
_ 1, which was uſed for the affirmative particle ay, crept into the text 
eres * 

Heaven knows (ſays Belarius) what a man thou would'ft bæve been, had'ſt 
thou lived ; but alas | thou diedſt of melancholy; while yet only a moſt ac- 
cen bed Bey. MALONE. | 

— clouted brogues—] Are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or bob-nails. 
In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called clouts are likewiſe 
fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen and other ruſticks. STEEVENS. 

A brogue is a countryman's ſhoe, faſtened with a leathern thong. 

| MALONE. - 
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Gui, Why, he but ſleeps? : | 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will kis torab be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With faireſt flowers, ; 
Whilſt ſammer laſts , and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll ſweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 
Out-ſ{weeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (O bill, ſore-ſhaming 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 
To winter- ground thy corſe “. 


Gu. 


9 Why, be but ſlecps :] 1 cannot forbear to introduce a paſſage ſume- 
what like this, from Webſter's White Devil, or Vittoria Corcmbona, on 
account of its ſingular beauty. | 

© Oh, thou ſoft natural death ! that art joint-twin 
«© To ſweeteſt ſlumber l no rough-bearded comet 
& Stares on thy mild departure: the dull owl 
% Beats not againſt thy caſement : the hoarſe wolf 
«© Scents not thy carrion:—pity winds thy corſe, 
% While horror waits on princes !” STEEVENS» 
1. With faireſt flowers, 
Whilf: ſummer lafts, &c. ] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre: 
«© No, I will rob Tellus of her weede, 
« To ſtrewe thy greene with flowers: the yellowes, blues, 
«© The purple violets and marygolds, 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 
« While ſummer dayes doth laſt.” STEEvVEXS. 
2 — the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, ring thee all this: 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, cuben flowo'rs are none, 
Jo winter-ground thy corſe.] Here again, the metaphor is ſtrangely 
mangled. What ſenſe is there in <vinter-grounding a corſe with met! 
corſe might indeed be ſaid to be wwinter-grourded in good thick clay. 
the epithet furr'd to moſs directs vs plainly to another reading, 
To winter- gegen thy corſe :— 
i. e. thy ſummet habit ſhall be a light gown of flowers, thy winter habit 
a good warm furr'd gown of meſs. WARBURTON. 

I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, fince the 
protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was what he meant to 
exprets, To winter-grounda plant, is to protect it from the inclemency 
of the winter-ſeaſon, by ſtraw, dung, &c. laid over it. This precaution 
is commonly taken in reſpect of tender trees or flowers, ſuch as Arviragus, 
who loved Fidele, repreſents her to be. 1 


1 
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Gui. Pr'ythee, have done x 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.—To the grave. 
Arv. Say, where ſhall's lay him? 
Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother, 
Arv. Be't fo: 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, fing him to the ground, 


* As 


The ruddeock is the red-breaft, and is ſo called by Chaucer and Spenſer : 
«© The tame ruddock, and the coward kite.“ 

The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the ruddock, by 

Drayton in his poem called The Oro, 1604: 
„% Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 
« The little redbreaft teacheth charitie.”” STEEVENS. 

— the ruddock would, &c. ] Is this an alluſion to the babes of the 
v or was the notion of the redbreaſt covering dead bodies, general 
before the writing that ballad? PER. 

This paſſage is imitated by Webfter in his tragedy of The White Devil; 
and in ſuch a manner, as confirms the old reading : 

«© Call for the rubin-red-breaſt and the wren, 

« Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 

«© And with leaves and flowers do cover 

«© The friendleſs bodies of unburied men; 

Call unto his funeral dole 

© The ant, the fieldmouſe, and the mole, bs 
© To rear him billocks that hall keep bim warm.” FARMER. 

Which of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be determined. 
Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of Shakſpeare did not appear 
in print till 1623. In the preface to Webſter's play, he thus fpraks of 
Shakſpeare : “ And laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) the right 
happy and copious induſtry of M. Shakſpeare, Kc. STxzyENs. 

We may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakſpearez for in the 
ſame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing lines, is found 
: paſſage taken almoſt literally from Hamlet. It is ipoken by a diſtracted 

Je | 


cc 


you're very welcome 

Here's roſemary. for you, and rue for you; 

« Heart's-caſe for you; I pray make much of it; 

I have left more for myſelf.” 
See alſo Timon of Athens. Dr. Warburton aſks, What ſenſe is there 
in winter-grounding a corſe with met? But perhaps winter-ground does 
not refer to moſs, but to the laſt antecedent, wer. If this was che con- 
ſtruction intended by Shakſpeare, the paſſage ould be printed thus: 

Yea, and furr'd mois beſides, «when flowers are none 
7 To winter-ground thy corſe. | 
l. e. you ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there are no 
flowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which a 
uſually 
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As once our mother 3 ; uſe like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 

Gui. Cadwal, : | 
I cannot + Pl weep, and word it with thee : - 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe. 
Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 

Arv. We'll ſpeak it then. | 

Bel. Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs : for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys; 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that?: Though mean and mighty fotting 
Together, have one duſt ; yet reverence, 
(That angel of the world®,) doth make diſtinction 
Of place tween high and low. Our foe was princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince, 

Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither, 
Therſitesꝰ boch is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. 

Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt.— Brother, begin. 

[ Exit Belarius: 

Gui. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the eaſt; 
My father hath a reaſon for't. 

Arv. *Tis true. 


uſually decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher, 1625 : 
« He looks like WIN TER, ſtuck here and there with freſh forvers.” — 
J have not however much confidence in this obſervation. MALoNE. 

3 As once our motker ;] The old copy reads—as once to our mother; 
the compoſitor having probably caught the word to from the preceding line. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MALoNE. | 

4 Great grief, I ſee, medicine the leſs :] So again, in this play: 

6 a touch more rare 
4 Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Again, in King Lear: 
«© — where the greater malady is fix'd, 
« The leſſer is ſcarce felt.“ MALON x. 
S He was paid for that :] Hanmer reads: 
« He has paid for that 
rather plauſibly than rightly. Paid is for puniſhed. So Jonſon : 
„ Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 
% For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.” Jon N SON. 

So Falſtaff in the Merry Wives of Windſer, atter having been beaten, 
when in the dreſs of an old woman, ſays, ** I pay'd nothing for it nei- 
thers but was paid for myJJearning.” MaLoNE. 


reverence, 


(That angel of the world, —] Reverence, or due regard to ſubor- 
dination, is the power that keeps peace and order in the world, Jenn f 
ut. 
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Gui. Come on then, and remove him. 
4rv. $0,—Begin. 


2 0 N G. 
Gui. Fear no more the heat o the ſun”, 


Nor the furious winter's rages 3 
T hou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages © 
Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-ſaweepers, come to duſt. 


Arv. Fear no more the-frown-o the great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ftroke ; 

Care no more to clothe,. and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oat : 

The ſcepter, learning, phyfick * , muſt 

All follow this, and come to duſt. 


Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thurider-ſtone ; 
Gui. Fear not flander9, cenſure rab; 
Arv. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan : 


Both. All lowers young, all lovers muft 
Confign to thee", and come to duſt. 


Gui. No exorciſer harm thee * . 
Arv. Nor no withcraft charm thee ! 
Gui. Ghoft unlaid forbear thee / 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 


7 Fear no more the beat o the ſun, &c.] This is the topick of con- 
ſolation that nature dictates to all men on theſe occaſions. The ſame 


farewell we have over the dead body in Lucian. Tixvoy ay e 


l/404u;, Guei Tewhotic, Kc. WARBURTON» 

* The ſcepter, learning, &c. ] The poet's ſentiment ſeems to have been 
this, All human excellence is equally ſubjeR to the ſtroke of death: 
neither the power of kings, nor the ſcience of ſcholars, nor the art of 
thoſe whoſe immediate ſtudy is the prolongation of life, can protect them 
from the final deſtiny of man. — ; 

Fear not ſlander, &c. ] Perhaps, 

Fear not flander's cenſure raſh. Jonns0N. 

1 Confign to thee,—] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

10 ea 


© A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death.” Io 
To conſign to thee, is to ſeal the ſame contract with thee; ie e. add their 
names to thine upon the regiſter of death. STEEVENS. y 
? No exorciſer harm thee !] An exorciſer, it has been already obſerved, 
fignified in Shakſpeare's time, an enchanter or conjurer, not a perſon who 
had the power to lay ſpirits. MALOx E. | 
Both, 


—— — 
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Both. Quiet con ation 3 have ; 
And renowned be thy grave* l 


Re-enter BEL AR1Us, with the body of Cloten. 


Gui. = have done our obſequies: Come, lay him 
own. | 
Bel. Here's a few flowers; but about midnight, more: 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o' the night, 
Are ſtrewings fitt'ſt for graves.—Upon their faces: 
You were as flowers, now wither'd; even fo 
Theſe herb'lers ſhall, which we upon you ftrow.— 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again : 
Their pleaſures here are paſt, fo is their pain. 
Exeunt BRL. Gul. and Axv. 
Imo. [ axcakening.] Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven; Which 
is the way ?— | they: 
I thank you.— By yon buſh ?—Pray, how far thither ? 
*Ods pittikins © !—can it be fix miles yet ?— 
I have gone all night :—'Faith, I'll he down and ſleep. 
But, ſoft ! no bedfellow:— O, gods and goddeſſes ! 
[ ſeeing the body, 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on*t—I hope, I dream; 
For, ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honeſt creatures: But 'tis not fo; 
"Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes: Our very eyes 


3 Quiet conſummation bawe ;] Conſummaticn is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
in X. Edward III. 1596: 
« My foul will yield this caſtle of my fleſh, 
« This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, 
«© To darkneſs, conſummation, duſt, and worms.” STxxvExs. 

* — tby grave 1] For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong was written by 
my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chichefter, a man of un- 
common learning and abilities. I fhall give it a place at the end, in ho- 
nour of his memory. JOHNSON. 

5 — Upon their faces :—] Shakſpeare did not recolle when he wrote 
theſe words, that there was but one face on which the flowers conld be 
ſtrewed. This paſſage, might have taught Dr. Waiburtcn not ro have 
diſturbed the text in a former ſcene. See p. 95, n. 5. MaAtLoNE. 

6 *Ods pittikins —] This diminutive adjuration is ufed by Decker and 
Webſter iv Weſtward Hee, 1607; in the Skcemaker's Holiday, or the 
Gentle Croft 1600 : It is derived from God's my pity, which likewiſe 
occurs in Cymbeline, STEEVENS. | 
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Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith, 
| tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! 

The dream's here till : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me ; not imagin'd, felt. 

A headleſs man !—The garments of Poſthumus ! 

I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 

His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh ; 

Ihe brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face 7 — 
Murder in heaven ?—How ?—'Tis gone.—Piſania, 

All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 
Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil *, Cloten, 

Haſt here cut off my lord. —To write, and read, 

Be henceforth treacherous !—Damn'd Piſanio 

Hath with his forged letters, —damn'd Piſanio— 

From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world 

Struck the main-top !—O, Poſthumus ! alas, 

Where is thy head? where's that? Ah me! where's that? 
Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 

And left this head on“ .— How ſhould this be? Piſanio ? 
"Tis he, and Cloten: malice and lucre in them 

Have lay'd this woe here. O, *tis pregnant, pregnant! 
The drug he gave me, which, he fd, was Precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it home: 

This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's : Ol— 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord! my lord! 


7 — bis Jovial face—] Fovial face ſignifies in this place, ſuch a face 
2+ b-longs to ſove. It is frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe by other old 
14maick writers. So Heywood, in The Silver Age: 

6c Alcides here will ſtand, 
10 plague you all with his high Fovial hand.” 
Agun, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter: 
60 ail that Rar, 
„ Sink in the weight of his high Jovial hand.” STzEvENs. 

® Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil,) Irregulous (if there be ſuch a 
word) muſt mean lawleſs, licentious, out of rule, jura negans fibi nata. 
In Reinold's God's Revenge againſt Adultery, p. 121, I meet with irre- 
culated luſt.” STEVENS. | 

* — this head 6n,—] This head means the head of Poſthumus; the 
head that did belong to tl i boly. Sce p. 112, n. 5. MALONE» 


Enter 
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Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and 4 
Soothſayer. 


Cap. To them, ti: legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips : 
They are here in readineſs. 

Luc. But what from Rome ? 

Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy ; moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice: and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 

Syenna's brother. 

Luc. When expect you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o' the wind. 

Luc. This forwardneſs _ 

Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent numbers 
Be muſter'd ; bid the captains look to't.—Now, fir, 
What have you dream'd, of late, of this war's purpoſe ? 

Sooth, Laſt night the very gods ſhew?d me a viſion ? : 
(I faſt, and pray'd”, for their intelligence,) "Thus :— 

I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 
There vaniſh'd in the ſun- beams: which portends, 
(Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination,) 

Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. 

Luc, Dream often ſo, 

And never falſe.— Soft, ho ! what trunk is here, 
Without his top ? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime. 
It was a worthy building.—How !. a page — 

Or dead, or ſleeping on him ? But dead, rather: 
For nature doth abhor ta make his bed 

With the defunct, or ſleep upon the dead,— 

Let's ſee the boy's face. 8 

Cap. He is alive, my lord. | 

Luc. He'll then inſtru& us of this body. — Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, 

They crave to be demanded : Who is this, 
Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow )? Or who was he, 


9 Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me 4 wiſion :} It was no common 
I dream, but tent from the wery gods, or the gods themſelves, [on xsox. 

35 II faſt, and pray d,. —] Faſt is here very licentiouſly uſed for faſted. 
= So, in the novel ſubjoined to this play, we find —Jiſt for lifted, MAL ONE. 
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That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 
Hath alter'd that good picture * ? What's thy intereſt 
In this ſad wreck? How came it? Who is it ? 
What art thou ? 
Imo. I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, - 
That here by mountaineers lies ſlain:— Alas! 
There are no more ſuch maſters: I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 
Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never . 
Find ſuch another maſter. 
Luc. Lack, good youth! 
Thou movꝰ'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding.. Say his name, good friend. 
Ino. Richard du Champ 3. If I do lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope [ Aide. | 
They'll pardon it. Say you, fir? : | 
Luc, 'Thy name ? 
Ino. Fidele, fir. ä 
Luc. Thou doſt approve thyfelf the very ſame: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name. 
wilt take thy chance with me? I will not ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be fo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 
No leſs belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 


Than thine own worth prefer thee ; Go with me. 


2 Tho was he, 


That, otherawiſe than ncbie nature did, . 

Hath alter'd that good —.— F—] To de a picture, and a picture 

is well done, are ſtanding phraſes; the queſtion therefore is, Who has 
altered this picture, ſo as to make it otherwiſe than nature did it. 

Jonxxvsox. 

Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a picture, aſks Viola if it “is 
not well dene? STEEVENS. 

3 Richard du Champ.—] Shakſpeare was indebted” for his modern. 
names (which ſometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as well as his- 
a”achroniſms, to the faſhionable novels of his time. In a collection of. 
ſtorics, entitled A Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, 1576, I find the 
following circumſtances of ignorance and abſurdity. In the ſtory of the- 
Horatii and the Curatii, the rearizg of cannons is mentioned. Cephalus, 


and Procris are ſaid to be of the court of Venice; . ber futber 


ͤ——mwͤ — — et erm 


wrought ſo qvith the duke, that this Cephalus was in ambaſſage to 
te Turke, —Eriphile, after the death of her huſband Amphiaraus, (the 
-oxban prephet, ) calling to mind the affection wherein Don Infortunis was 
vowncd towards her, &c. &c, STEEVENSe. 
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Imo. I'II follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe the gods, 
I'n hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pick-axes “ can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd his 
grave, 
And on it faid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh: 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me?. 
Luc. Ay, good youth; 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee.— My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties : Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizy'd plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partizans 
A grave: Come, arm him *.—Boy, he is preferr'd 
By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, 
As ſoldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to ariſe. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IL 


A Reom in Cymbeline's Palace, 


Enter CYMBELINBE, Lords, and PIs AN 10. 


Om. Again; and bring me word, how tis with her, 
A fever with the abſence of her ſon; | 
A madneſs, of which her life's in danger :—Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me!] Imogen, 

The great part of my comfort, gone : my queen 
Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 

When fearful wars point at me; her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent : It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort.—But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. | 

Pi/. Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly ſet it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs, 
I nothing knowgyhere ſhe remains, why gone, 


4 — theſe poor pick-axet=] Meaning her fingers. Jouxs0N-. 

5 $s plenſe you entertain me.] i. e. hire me; receive me unto your 
ſervice. MaLoxz. | 

6 — arm bim,—)] That is, Take him up in your armss HAN NA. 
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Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. *B2ſeech your highneſs, 
Hold me your loyal ſervant. 
1. Lord. Good my liege, 
The day that ſhe was miſſing, he was here: 
dare be bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. For Cloten,— 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, ? 
And will”, no doubt, be found. 
Cym. The time 1s troubleſome ; | 
We'll flip you for a ſeaſon ; but our jealouſy [0 Piſ. 
Does yet depend“. 
1. Lord. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt ; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate fent. 
Cyn. Now for the counſel of my ſon, and queen !— 
I am amaz'd with matter“. 
1. Lord. Good my liege, 
Vour preparation can affront no leſs 
Tnan what you hear of“: come more, for more you're 
ready: 


* 


7 And will,. —] I think it ſhould be read: 
5 And bel, —. STEEYENS. 

There are ſeveral other inſtances of the perſonal pronoun being omitted 

in theſe plays, befide the preſent, particularly in X. Henry VIII. nor 
is Shakſp-are the only writer of that age that takes this liberty. 

So, in Stæwoe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit. 1641 ; ** after that he tooke 
boat at Queen Hith, and ſo came to his houſe 3 where miſſing the afore- 
named counſellors, fortified his houſe, with full purpoſe to die in his 
owa defence.” 

Again, in the Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543 : Then 
woes Fong heard that Henry was ſafe returned into Britagne, rejoyced 
not a little.“ 

Again, in Anthony Wood's Diary, ad amn. 1652 : One of theſe, a 
moſt handſome virgin, -kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, with tears and 
prayers to ſave her life: and being ſtrucken with a deep remorſe, tooke het 
under his arme, went with her out of the church, &c. MarLoxgs. 

— — ur jealou 

Dees yet depend.) My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined ; if I do not 
condemn you, 1 likewife have not acquitted you. We now ſay, the 
cauſe is depending. JounsoN. 

9 I am amaz'd with matter.] i. e. confounded by variety of bufineſs, 
So, in King Fobn : 

I am amaz'd, methinks, and loſe my way, 
% Among the thorns and dangers of this world.” STEEZVENS. 

" Your preparation, &c.] Your forces are able to face ſuch an army as 
we hear the enemy will bring againſt us. Jonx$0Ns 


The 
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The want is, but to put thoſe powers in motion, 
That long to move. | 

Cym. I thank you: Let's withdraw; 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 


We grieve at chances here.—Away. [ Exeunt, 


Piſ. J heard no letter * from my maſter, ſince 
I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain: Tis ſtrange : 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings: Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens ſtill muſt work: 
Wherein I am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o' the king 3, or [I'll fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd; 
Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd. [ Fx, 


Se N E IV. 
Before the Cave. 


Euter BEL arius, Gufprlus, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Gui. The noiſe is round about us. 

Bel. Let us from it. 

Arv. What pleaſure, fir, find we“ in life, to lock it 
From aRion and adventure ? 

Gui. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Remans 
Muſt or for Britons ſlay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after. 

Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains; there ſecure us. 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 


2 J heard go letter—] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Hanmer, 


Love had no Ietter.-  STEEVENS. 


Perhaps letter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part of 2 
ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare's time, We jet 


ſay—I have not beard a hyllable from him. MALONE. 


3 — to the note o the Ling, ] I will fo diſtinguiſh myſelf, the king ſhall 


remark my valour. joRNSON» 


4 — find we—] Old copy—we find. Corrected by the cditor of the 


ſecond folio. MALQNE. 
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Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muſter'd 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv'ds ; and fo extort from us that 
Which we have done, whoſe anſwer © would be death 
Drawn on with-torture. 

Gui. This is, fir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes ? neigh, 
Bzhold their quarter'd fires *, have both their eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 
Of many 1n the army : many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Wao find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life? ; aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to be {till hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 


Gui. Then be fo, 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, firs to the army : 
I and my brother are not known ; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo o'er-grown, 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 


. 


- a render 
Where we hawe liv'd;—] An account of our place of abode. 


This dialogue is a juſt repreſentation of the ſuperfluous caution of an 
vid man. Jon Nx SON. 


Render is uſed in à ſimilar ſenſe in Timon, Act V. 
« And ſends us forth to make their ſorrow'd render.” 


STEEVENS» 
So again, in this play: 
„My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 
«© Of whom he had this ring.” Martoxe. 

5 — whoſe anſwer—)] The retaliation of the death of Cloten would 
be death, &c. Jonxsox. 

7 — the Roman horſes—] Old copy—their Roman. This is one of 
the many corruptions into which the tranſcriber was led by his ear. The 
corr ction was made by Mr. Rowe. MALoNs. 

— their quarter'd fires, ] Their fires regularly diſpoſed. JonunsoN.. 


3 The certainty of this bard life ;) That is, the certain conſequence of 
this hard life, — n f 


Arv. 
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Arv. By this ſun that ſhines, 
PII thither : What thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die ? ſcarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon ? 
Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſt beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 
Gni. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
I'll take the better care; but if you, will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 
Arv. So ſay I; Amen. 
Bel. No reaſon J, fince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, ted; 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 
Lead, -lead.—The time ſeems long; ; their blood think: 
ſcorn, Afar, 
Till it fly out, and ſhew them princes born. [ Exeun:. 


ACT 
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ACT V.SCENE.L.. 
A feld, between the Britiſh and Roman Camps. 


Enter PosTHUMUs, with a bloody handkerchief *. 


Pot. Yea, bloody cloth“, I'll keep thee ; for I wilt'd 3 
Thou ſhould'ſt be colour'd thus. You married ones, 
f each of you would take this courſe, how many 
aft murder wives mach better than themſelves, «, 
Yor wrying but a little “? -O, Piſanio ! 
Rvrery gov ſervant does not all commands: 
Ny bon4, bat to do juſt ones.—Gods ! if you 
Soul have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Hl liv'd to put on this“: fo had you faved 
Taz noble Imogen to repent ; and ſtruck 
Me, wreteh, more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 
Yoa Hatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 


| = blozdy tand bercht.f.] The bloody token of Imogen's death, which 
Piſzaio in the foregoing act determined to ſen. —— 

2 Yea, indy cloth, &c.) This is a ſoliloquy of nature, uttered when 
the eff-rveſc=nce of a mind agitated and perturbed ſpontaneouſly and inad- 
vertently diſcharges itſ-if in words, The ſpeech, throughout all its 
tenor, if the laſt conceit be excepted, ſeems to iffue warm from the heart: 
He fhrft. condemns his own violence; then tries to diſburden himſelf, by 
i.apating part of the crime to Piſanio; he next ſodths his mind to an ar- 
tifcial and momentary tranquiility, by trying to think that he has been 
only an inftrum2nt of the g»ds for the happineſs of Imogen. He is now 
grow. reaſonable enough to determine, that having done ſo much evil, he 
wil dy» ao more; that he will not fight againſt the country which he has 
&'r-aly 1ojared ; but as life is net longer ſupportable, he will die in a juſt 
crulz, ard die with th: obſcurity of a man who does not think himſelr 
wocthy to be re nembered. JouXxSoN., 

3 I wiſh'd) Tue old copy reals -I am wiſh'd. STEEVENS» 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Matrox. 

For wrying but a little? | This uncommon verb is likewiſe uſed by 
Sranyhurſt in the third byuk of his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582: 

„the mayſters wrye the veſſels. 
Ag un, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
in her ſinking down, ſhe vryes 

“ The diadem.” , STEEVENS. 

— to put on} Is to incite, to inſtigate. JoHNs0N. 
85, in 2 ] 9 J | 
„ the powers above 
Pat on their inſtruments. STELVENS. 
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To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe ; 

And make them dread it, to the doer's thrift 7 .. 

But Imogen is your on: Do your beſt wills, 

And make me bleſt to obey * -I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Againſt my lady's kingdem : *Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs ; peace! 

Ft give no wound to thee. erefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpoſe : I'll diſrobe me | 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 

As does a Briton peaſant : fo I'll fight 

Againſt the part I come with; ſo Ill die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 

Pity'd nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myſelf I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me than my habits ſhow. 


6 each elder worſe;] The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but 
Shak ſpeare calls the deed of an elder man an elder deed. Jonxs0N. 
believe our authour muſt anſwer for this inaccuracy, and that he in- 
advertently conſidered the later evil deed as the elder ; having prebably 
ſome general notion in his mind of a quantity of evil, commencing with 
our firſt parents, and gradually accumulatirg in proceſs of time by a te- 
petition of crimes. MALoONE. — 
each elder worſe;] i. e. where corruptions are, they grow with 
years, and the oldeſt ſinner is the greateſt. Yeu, Gods, permit ſome 
to proceed in iniquity, and the older ſuch are, the more their crime. 
5 Ws Torre. 
7 Ard male them dread it, to the doers* tbrift.] Mr. Theobald reads 
make them dreaded, i. e. permit them to proceed to the commiſſion of 
crimes, and thus, while they are formidable to others, gain profit to 
themſelves. Dreaded and dread it might have been eafily confounded, 
Dr. Johnſon propoſes to read either deeded or trade it. In Macbeth, he 
obſerves, we have, in another ſenſe, undeeded 5 and in ſupport of his 
other conj: ture, he remarks, that “trade and rbrift corre ſpond; and 
that our authour plays with trade, as it ſignifies a lucrative vocation or a 
frequent pr:Atice, So Iſabella lays, 
4% 'Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade. 
_ Mir. Steevens' interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible. MALoxE-. 
However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the true one. 
To make them dread it is to make them perſevere in the commiſſion of 
dreedful actions. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a paſſage in Hamlet, that 
Pope and Rowe have not refuſed this mode of ſpeaking :—© To finner it 
or * it, —and ** to coy it. STEEVENS. 
— Do your beft wills, | 
Ard make me bleſt to obey I] So the copies. It was more in the man- 
ner of our authour to have. written, 
— Do ycur ¼% % wills, 
And make me bleſt to obey. Jounson. 
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Gods, put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me 
To ſhame the guiſe o the world, I will begin | 
The faſhion, leſs without, and more within. [ Exit. 


SCENE IL 
The ſame. 


Enter at one fide, Lucius, Iacyimo, and the Roman 
army; at the other fide, the Britiſh army; Leonatus 
Poſtnumus following it, like a poor ſoldier. They march 
over, and go out. Alarums. Then enter again, in ir- 
miſh, Tacuimo and PoSTHUMUS: he vanguiſbeth and 
diſarmeth I\Cnitmo, and then leaves him. a 


lach. The heavineſs, and guilt, within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood: I have bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl“, 
A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 
In my profeſſion ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
'This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. . [Exit. 


The battle continues; the Britons fly; CYMBELINE I taken : 


then enter, to his reſcue, BELARIUSs, GUIDERIUsS, and 
ARVIRAGUS. . . 


Bel. Stand, _ We have the Advantage of the 
round; 
The lane is guarded: nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears. 
Gui, Arv. Stand, ſtand, and fight ! 


5 — this carl,] Carle is uſed by our old writers in oppoſition to a gen- 
tleman. See the poem of Fobn the Reeve. PER. 

Carlot is a word of the ſame fignification, and occurs in our authout's 
As you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or morality, priated by 
Raitell, without title or date: Tale 

« A carlys ſonne, brought up of nought.” 
The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philaſter : 
* The gods take part againſt me; could this b:or 
* Have held me thus elſe?” SrEZ VERS. | | | 
A carl, ſays Skinner, is a clown, ab. A. S. cconl, ruſticus, colonus. 


MALoONTE. 
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Enter Posruuuus, and ſecends the Britons : They reſcue 
CyMBELINE, and exeunt, Then, enter Lucius, IA- 
CHIMO, and [MOGEN. 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and fave thyſelf : 
For friends kill friends, and the diforder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink'd. 

Iach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. 

Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely : Or betimes 
Let's re- inforce, or fly. [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the field, 


Enter PosTHUMzUs, and a Britith Lord. 


Lord. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the ftandy 
Peft. I did: 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. 
Pojt. No blame be to you, fir ; for all was loſt, 
But that the heavens fought :; The king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute“, the army bicken, 
And but the backs of Britons feen, all flying 
Through a ftrait lane ; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work 
More- plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 
Some mertally, fome ſlightly touch'd, ſome falling 
Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damin'd 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 
Lord. Where was this lane ? | 
Poſt. Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf! ; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier, 
An 
* the king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute, ]“ The Danes ruſhed forth wich ſuch vio- 
lence upon their adverſaries, that firſt the right, and then after the left 
wing of the Scots, was conſtreined to retire and flee back. — II Alx be- 
holding the king, with the moſt part of the nobles, fighting with great va- 
liancie in the middle ward, now d-ftitute of the wings,” &c. Holinſhed. 
See the next note. MaLont. 


1 Cloſe by. the battle, &c.] The topping of the Roman army by three 
perſons, is an aliufion to the ſtory of the Hays, as related by Holinſhed 
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An honeſt one, I warrant; who - deſerv'd | 216 
So long a breeding, as his White beard came to, 
In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 
He, with two ftri;;hngs, (lads more like to run, 
The country baſe *, taan to commit ſuch flaughter ; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 
Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame 3,) 
Made good the paſſage; cry'd to thoſe that fled, 
Our Britain's Harte die flying, nt our men : 
7% darkneſs fleet, ſeals that fly backwards ! Siand 
Or ave are Romans, and will give you that * 
Lide beats, <which you jhun bealtly ; aud may fave, 
Nat to look back in frown: ftand, ſtand.— Theſe three, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performors are the ſile, when all 
The ref do nothing,) with this word, fand, fand, 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, (which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 
Part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd; that ſome, turn'd 

coward : 
But by example (O, a fin in war, 
Damn'd in the firſt beginners !) *gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grm like lions 
Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Then began 
A ſtop 1 the chaſer, a retire z- anon, 
A rout, confuſion thick: Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; ſlaves, 


in his Hifory of Scotland, p. 155: © There was neere to the place of 
the battell, a long lane fenſed on ve fides with ditches and walles made 
of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled were beaten downe by 
the enemies on heapes. 

“Here Haie with his ſonnes ſuppoſing they might beſt ſtaie the flight, 
placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom they met 
fizeing, and ſpared neither friend nor fo; but downe they went all ſuch 
43 came within their reach, wherewith divers hardie perſonages cried unto 
their fellowes to returne backe unto the battell, &c. . 

It appears from Peck's Nez Memoirs, &c. article 88, that Milton in- 
tended to have written a play on this ſubjyzRt, Mus6rAve. 

2 The country baſe,—] i. e. A ruſtick game called priſen-Lars, vul- 
garly priſon * So, in the zoth Song of Drayton's Payolbion: 

At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or priſen-baſe.” 
2g un, in Spenſer's Fairy Qucen, B. 5. c. 8. 1 
x So ra1 they ali as they had been at bace.” STEEVEXR S. 

— for preſervation c25'd, wr ſhame, )] Shame for modeſty. _ 

WaARtBURTONs 
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The ſtrides they victors made“: And now our cowards, 

(Like fragments in hard voyages, became 

The life o' the need 5 ;) having found the back-door open 

Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wound ! 

Some, flam before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 

O'er-borne i' the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 

Are now each one the ſlaughter- man of twenty: 

Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 

The mortal bugs o' the field ©. 

Lerd. This was ſtrange chance: 

A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys ! 

Peft. Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made 

Rather to wonder 7 at the things you hear, 

Than to work any. Will you rhime upon't, 

And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one: 

Taboo beys, an eld man twice @ boy, a lane, 

| Preſerv'd the Britens, was the komans' bane. 

Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. 
Poſt. *Lack, to what end? | 

Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'Il be his friend: 12 

For if he'II do, as he is made to do, £69 

I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too, 

You have put me into rhime. | | 12 
Lord. Farewel; you are angry. [Exits 
Peſt. Still going ?—This is a lord ! O noble miſery | 

To be i' the held, and aſk, what news, of me! 

To-day, how many would have given their honours 

To have ſav'd their carcaſſes ? took heel to do't, 


4 — they wvifors made :] The old copy has—the victors, &c, The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, Maroxe. 
5 became 
The life e the need, )] i. e. that have become the life, &c, Shak- 
e ſhould have written become, but there is, 1 believe, no corruption. 
In his r34th Sonnet, he perhaps ag in uſes came as a participle: 
«© The ftatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
«© Thau uſurer, that put'ſt forth all to uſe, 
% And ſue a friend,” came debtor for thy ſake.” 
Became, however, in the text may be a verb. If this was intended, 
the parenthefis ſhould be removed. Maroxe. 
6 '—ugi—] Terrors. Jonrscn. 
7 Nay, ds not wonder at it: You are made | 
Ratter to wonder, &c.] Potthumus firſt bids him not wonder, then 
tells him in another mode of reproach, that wonder is all that he was 
made for, Jonnso0N, © | 


| And 


\ 
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And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd*, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan | 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck : Being an ugly monſter, 
'Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 

Sweet words ; or bath more miniſters than we 

'That draw his knives i' the war.— Well, I will find him: 
For, being now a favourer to the Roman“, | 
No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again 

The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 


But yield me to the verieſt hiad, that ſhall 


Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the ſlaughter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be 

Britons muſt take : For me, my ranſom's death ; 

On either ſide come to ſpend my breath; 

Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, a 
But end it by ſome meaus for Imogen. 


Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers, 


1. Cap. Great Jupiter be prais'd! Lucius is taken: 
Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels: 
2. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a filly habit“, 


J, in nine un wie charm d,] Alluding to the common ſuper- 
ſtition of charms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt in battle. 
It was derived from our Saxon anceſtors, and fo is common to us with the 
Germans, who are above all other le given to this ſuperſtition 3 which 
made Eraſmus, where, in his Mariæ Encomium, he gives to each nation 
its proper characteriſtick, ſay, ** Germani corporum proceritate & magiæ 


cognitione ſibi placent.” And Prior, in his Alma ; 
«© North Britons hence have ſecond fight ; 
« And Germans free from pun-ſhot fight.” Wargur TON. 


See a note on Macbeth, Act V. ic. ult. So, in Drayton's Nymphidis :- | 
Their ſeconds minifter an oath, 


Which was indifferent to them both, 
7 bat, on their knightly faith and troth, - 
No magick — pplied ; 
And ſought tbem that they bad no charms - 
IWherewtth ts work each other*s harms, 
But came with fimple arms 
Ts have their —— SrE EVI . ä 
9 — faveurer to the Roman, ] The editions before Hanmer's for Roman 
read Briton 3 and Dr. Warburton reads Briton till. Jounson. 
' — great the anſwer be] Anſwer, as once in this play before, is 
retaliation, - Jon xsoR. Row: 

2 a f lilly babit.] Silly is Ample or ruſtick. STEEVENTS. "#3 
So, in the novel by Boccace, on which this play is formed: © The 
ſervant, who had no great good will to kill her, very eaſily grew pitifull, 
tooke off her upper garment, and gave her a poore ragged doublet, a fllie 
chapperone, &c, The Decameron, 1620. Matrox. 
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That gave the affront with them 3. 
' 1. Cap. So tis reported: | 
But none of them can be found. Stand! Who's there ? 
Peft. A Roman; 
Who had not now been drooping here, if {econgs 
Had anſwer'd him. | 
2. Cap. Lay hands on him; A dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tel 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags his ſervice 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. | 


Enter CY BELINE, attended; BElLaRkus, GuipERivs, 
ARVIRAGUS, PiSAX10, and Reman captives. The Cap- 
tains preſent Poſthumus e Cymbeline, whe delivers him 
ever to @ Gazler : after which, all go out. ä 


SCENE IV. 
4 Priſen. 


Enter PosTHUMUs, and two Gaolers. 


Þ. Gacl. You ſhall not now be ſtolen “, you have locks 
upon you; 3 
So, graze, as you find paſture. 1 
2. Gacl. Ay, or a ſtomach. [ Exeunt Gaolers. 
Pot. Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty : Yet am I better 
Than one that's ſick o' the gout ; ſince he had rather 
Groan fo in Fe tuity, than be cur'd a 
By the ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 
To unbar theſe Jocks. My conſcience ! thou art fetter'd 
More than my ſhanks, and wriſts: You good gods, give 
me 


The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
3 That gave the affront with them.) That is, that tutned their fl ces 


to the enemy. Jonx so. 
So, in Ben Jonfon's Alchymift : . 
c To-day thou ſhalt have ingots, and to-morrow 
« Give lords the affront.” STEEVENS. 
To afſront Minſhieu explains thus in his dictionary, 1617 : ** To come 
face to face. Vi. Encounter.” Afrontare, Ital. MAarony. 
4 You ſpall not now be ſtalen,.—] This wit of the gavt-r alludes to 
the cuſtom of putting a luck on a hf leg, when he is turned to 
Zaiture, Jons SUN» 


Then, 
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Then, free forever | Is't enough, I am ſorry +» 

So children temporal fathers do appeaſ e 

Gods are more full of mercy. Mult | repen t: 

cannot do it better than in wp Jun tuo 

Dzir'd, more than conſtraindl tobfatisfyp init 8% oi, 

If of my freedom tis. the main part, take by 

No ſtricter render of me, than my all 

I know, you are mare clement thaa vile men, 

Wao of their broken debrors-take a tkirdi)jß 012 

A fixth, a tenth, lettiag tzem thrive again's 77 2506s» 

Oa their abatement ; that's not my defire: 

For Imogen's dear lifs,/take mine; and though? 25. 

'Tis not ſo dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin dit: 

Tween man a id man, they weigh not every tam ;.> | 

Though light, take pieces for the figures age; 

You rather mine, being yours: Aud ſo, great powers, 

If you will take this audit, take tnis life. 

And cancel theſt cold bonds“. © Imogen! blood uon L 

I'll ſpeak to thee 1a ſilen ec. Hie Nec ps. 
41. [34 em 00.3051 £5 | 4 


Colemn majfick?, Enter, as i att' apparition, Sleilius Leo- 


natus, father io Poſt numus, an ld man,- attired like a 
IN b rien; 


* 


5 


to ſatiiſy, ö A; 
If of my freedom tis the main part, tate 
No ftlricter renter of me, than my. all.] Poſthumus queſtions whe- 

ther contrician. be ſu R,ient. atonement for guilt, Then, to ſatisfy the 
olt+nd:d gods, he d-fires chen to take no fre than his preſent all, 
that 's, his lifs,. if it is the mais part; the chief point, or princip i con- 
dition of his fœecdon, I. e. of his freedom" from future pu uch ment. 
T's interpretation appears to be warranaced by the formet part of the 
ſp ech. STEEVESS. , 

believe Poſthu maus moans to f, „ fiic> for my crimes I have been 
d:-prived of my frerdom, and fiace Hife irfelf is ſtill more valuable than 
freedom, let the gs take my life, and by this let heaven be appeaſed, 
how ſmall ſoe ver the atonement may be.“ EF ſuſpect however that a line 
has been loft, aft>r the word ſatisfy. If the text be right," ro Jari 
means, by acay 7 fatisfation. Mat ox. | 

cd bonds. | This equivoc:t' uſe of bonds is another inflance of 
our authour's infelicity in pathetick ſperches. + JonngoNs 

7 Selemn muſict, &.] Here follow a viſim, a-maſque, and a propheſy, 
which interrupt the fable without the leaf neceſſity, and unmeaſurably 
lengthen this act. I think it plainly foiſted in afcerwards for mere ſhow, 
and appacently not of Shakſpeare, Por t. ; 
Every readet muſt be of. the ſame opinion. Th» ſubſequent narra- 
ves of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, &c, unnec:iTfary, (or 
op the ſcenical directions ſupplied by the poet himſelt) ſeem ta 
ave excited ſome manager of a theatre to diſgrace :!12 ; lay by the p- 
G 5 | ſont 


: Whoſe face I never ſaw ? 


— 
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warrior; leading in bis band an ancient matren, bis wife, 
and mother to Poſthumus, with mufick before them. I ben, 
after other muſick, 3 the twe young Leonati, brothers 
to Poſthumus, with wounds as they died in the aura N 
circle rene rend, as he lies fleeping., . 


"$ici. No more, thou Weener wer | Ry 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies 


With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 


That thy adulteries | 
Rates, and revenges. x = 
Hath my poor boy done ought bar well, Ene 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. .,, 
Whoſe father then (as men r 
Thou orphan's father art, Nu A 
Thou mould have been, and ſhielded him. e231 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes ; 
That from me was Poſthumus ript *, 
Came crying mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity ! 
Sici. Great nature, No his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff fo fair, 


ſent metrical interpolation. 8 who has conducted his fifth 
act with ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could never have deſigned the viſian to 
be twice deſcribed by Poſthumus, had this contemptible nonſenſe been 
previouſly delivered on the ſtage. The following paſſage from Dr. Far- 
mer's Eſſay will ſhew that it was no unuſual thing for the players to in- 
dulge themſelves in making additions equally unjuſtifiable.—““ We have 
a ſufficient inſtance of the liberties taken by « & actors, in an old pamphlet, 
by Naſh, called, Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayſe of the red Herring, to. 
1599, where he aſſures us, that in a play of his called The Ile of Dog:, 
feure acts, without his conſent, or the leaſt gueſs of his drift or ſcope, 
were ſapplied by the players.” STEEVENS. 
s That from me <a: Poſthumus ript,) Perhaps we ſhould read, 
That from my wem Poſthu nus ript, 
Came crying mongſt his foes. Jounson. | 
This circumſtance is met with in the Devil's 5 1607. The 
play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 1623: 
«© What would'ſt thou run again into my womb ? 
« Tf thou wert there, thou ſhould'ſt be Poftbumus, 
© And ript out of my fides,” &c STEEVENS» 


* 
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That he deſerv'd the praiſe o the world, 
As great Sicilius* heir. 8 
1. Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he > 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity ? er 
Meth... With marriage wherefore was he mock' d, 
To be exil'd, and thrown | 
From Leonati' ſeat, and caſt 4 F. 
From her his deareſt one, | f 
Sweet Imogen? 
Sici. Why did you ſuffer Iachimo, , 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy ; 
And to become ꝰ the geck and ſcorn 
O' the other's villainy ?. > 
2. Bro. For this, from {tiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, - | 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, 
Fell bravely, and were lain ;. 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' right, 
With honous to maintain. 
1: Bro. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath . 
To Cymbeline perform'd: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Way haſt thou thus adjourn'd . 
The graces for his merits due; 
cing all to dolours turn'd ? - 
Sic, Thy cryſtal. window ope; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries: 
Meth. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. 1 5 | 
Sici. Peep through thy marble manſion ; help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry 
To the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, 
Againſt thy deity. 


I Ard to beceme—). And permit Poſthumus to become the gech, &c. 
R MALoNZ. 


2. Bro. 
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2. Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy 14 uſtice fly. 


Jur1TER deſcends 9 in thunder ond lightning, fitting upon 
an eagle : he throws a thunder-bolit. The ghoſts Fall on 


their knees. 


Jup. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
Ofend our hearing; huſh !—-How dare you ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 
Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt ; 
No care of yours it is; you know, *tis ours. 
Whom beſt I love, I croſs ; to make my giſt, 
The more delay'd, delighted“. Be content; 
Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift ; 
His comforts rive, his trials well are ſpent. 
Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. —Riſe, and fade !— 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his aſſliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breaſt; wherein 
Our pleaſure his full fortune doth conſine; 
And fo away : no farther with your din 
Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir. up mine.— 
Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. [ Aſcend. 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell : the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is 
More ſweet than our bleſt fields: his royal bird 


9 Jupiter deſcends—) It appears from Acolaſlus, a comedy by T. Pall- 
grave, chaplain to K. Henry VIII. bl. I. 1540, that the decent of dei- 
ties was common to our ſtage in its earlieſt ſtate, © Of whyche the lyke 
thyng is uſed to be ſhewed now a days in ſtage- plaics, when ſome God r 
time Saynt is made to appere forth of a cloude, and fuccoureth the parties f 
which ſeemed. to be towardes ſore great danger, through the Souda:'s 
crueltie.“ The author, for fear this deſcription ſhould not be ſuppoſcd 
to extend itſelf to our theatres, adds in a marginal note, “che lyke maaer 
uſed nowe at our days in ſtage playes.” STEE VERS. 

The more delay d, delighted. ] D-lighted is here eicher ufed for de- 
lighted in, or for de/igh:ting. So, in Othello: i 

© It virtue no delighted beauty lack.” MaLoxr. 


& © a. 


Prunes 


% 
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Prunes the immortal wing *, and 05 his beak 3, 
As when his god 1s pleas'd. 
Al. Thanks, jupiter! 
Sici. The marble pavement cloſes, he 15 enter 4 
His radiant roof: — Away! and, to be bleſt, 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt, [Ghgft: PTY 
Poſt. 2 Sleep, thou haſt vp a grandſire, and 
bego 


71 


A father to me: and thou haſt als . 
A mother, and two brothers: But (O ſcorn dy e 
Gone! they went hence fo ſoon as they were born.“ 

And fo I am awake.—Poor wretches, that capend 

On greatneſs* favout, dream as I have done 


Wake, and find n But, alas, I ſwerve: 
Many dream not to ind, neither deſer ven. 
And yet are ſteep'd in favours ; ſo am li 


That have this goklen chance, and know nat W. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O, rare one | 
Be not, as is our fangled. World. a gorivents AAN ao 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects | 

So follow, to be moſt unhke our courtiers, - io 

As good as promiſe, 100 1h 0 


reads. ] When as a lion's abel Hall, to highs IF un luoavn, 
avithout ſreking find, and be embratPd by a piece of tender 
air ; and when from a flately cedar foall be lopt branches, 
which, being dead many years, Joall after revive, be Jotnted 


2 Prunes the immortal wing,—] A bird is ſaid to prune himſ li, when 
he clears his f-athers from ſuperfiuities. So, in Drayton's Pulyelbion, 
Song I. 

Some, fitting on the beach, to prune their paves breaſts ** 


STREVEXS. 
— cloys Lis beak, ] . we ſhould read, 
- clatos his bak. TyYRWHITT. 
A cley is the ſame with a clazo in old lagug. FARMER» 
So, in Gower, De Confefione Amant's, lib. iv. fol. 6g 
« And as a catte wold ete fiſhes ' 
% Without wetynge of his ces.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Underzooads : * 
from the ſeize 
4 Of vulture death, and Sole relentleſs cleys.” 

Barett, in his Alveariey 1580, ſpeaks of a ditzaſe in cattell betwixt 
the clees of their ſeete.” And in Pp: Book of of Hawking, &c. bl. I. no- 
date, under the article Pouncet, it is ſaid, ** The leis wichin the, fote ye 
hall call aright her pounces.“ To clato their beaks, is an accaſtoracd. 
«tion with hawks and cagles. STEEVEXS» | 


10 
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to the old flock, and freſhly grow ; then ſhall Poſthumus 
end his miſaries, Britain be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace 
and plenty. 


"Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 

As ſenſe cannot untie 7. Be what it is, 

The action of my life is like it, which 

PI keep if but for ſympathy. 


* 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


Gaol. Come, fir, are you ready for death? 

Pet. Over- roaſted rather: ready long ago. 

Gaol. Hanging is the word,, fir: if you be ready for 
that, you are well cook d. 2 

Peft. So, if 1 prove a good repaſt to the ſpectators, the 
diſh pays the ſnot. 5 

Gael. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But the comfort 
is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payments, fear no more 
tavern bills; which are often the ſadneſs of parting, as 
the procuring of mirth : you come in faint for want of 
meat, depart reeling with too much drink; ſorry that 
you have paid too much, and ſorry that you are paid too 
much; parte and brain both empty: the brain the hea- 
vier, for being too light, the purfe too light, being drawn 
of heavineſs*: O!] of this contradiction you ſhall now be 


4 *Tis fill a dream; or elſe ſuch fluff as madmen- 
| Li on and brain net 2 Fr 4 or nothing 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
= eſe canner untie. ] The meaning, which is too thin to be eaſily 
caught, I take to be this: This is. 4 dream or madrcſs, or beth,—or 20 
thing, —but whether it be @ ſpeech qwitbout conſciouſneſs, as in a dream, 
er a 7. unintelligible, as in madneſs, be it as it is, it. i: like my courſ? 
of life. We might perhaps read, | 
Whether bsth, or nothing.— Joux$SoON. 
'5 — ſorry that yeu have paid too much, and ferry that you are paid 1 
much 3] i. e. ſorry that you have paid too much out of your pocket, and 
ſorry that you are paid, or ſubdued, too much by the liquor. So Falſtaff: 
f ſeven of the eleven I pay'd.”* Again, in the fifth ſcene of the 
fourth act of the Merry Wives of Windſor. STyxzvEtxs. 
The word has alre-dy occurred in this ſenſe, in a former ſcene : 
&«& And though he came our enemy, remember 
«© He was ald for that.” MaLoNnE. 
being drawn of beavingſs :) Drawn is embewell d, exenterated. 50 
in common language a fuwl is ſald to he hun when its inteſtines ate 
taken out, STEEVENS- 


quit, 
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RR the charity of a penny cord! it ſums up thou- 


nds in a trice: you have no true debitor and creditor 7 
but it; of what's paſt, is, and to come, the diſcharge :— 
Your neck, fur; is pen, book. ang counters; i We ac 
quittance folloẽss. 

Pt. Lam metrier to die, thay thou art to live. 

Gaol. Indeed, fir, be that fleeps feels not the 'tooth- 
ach: But a man that were to ſleep your ſleep, and a hang- 
man to help him to bed, I think, he would change places 
with his officer: for, look you, ſir, you know not which 
way you ſhall go. 9 

Pop. Yes, Seed, do I, feflow. - 

Gaol. Your death has eyes in's head then; I have not 
ſeen him ſo pictured : you muſt either be directed by ſome 
that take upon them to now; or take upon yourſelf that, 
which Jam fure you do not know; or jump the after- 
enquiry ® on your own peril: and how. vou Mat ſpeed in 
your journey's end, 1 think, von U n never return to tell 
one. 

Pot. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want - to 
direct them the way I am going, but ſuch as wink, and 
will not uſe them. 

Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man ſhould 
have the beſt uſe .of eyes, to ſee the way of blindneſs ! 1 
am ſure, hanging's the way of winking. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me/. Knock off bis manacles; bring aur, priſoner to 
the king. 


Pot. Thou bring'ſt good ne news 41 am call d to be made 
„. 

Gaol, I'll be hang'd "fs 

Pit. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a ME no bolts 
for the dead. Ie Pos r u u uus, and Slee 


7 — debitor and. creditor—] For an accounting bock. Joux 30N. 


— jump the after-enquiry—] That is, venture at it without thought. 
So 7 f 25 f ? 


« We'd jump the life to come.” Jenner. 
To jump is to hazard. So, in the paſſage quoted from A by Dr. 
Johnſon. Again, in Coriolanus : ; 
To jump a body with a dangerous phyſick—,” Maron Lo 


Gael . 


— * — Two — 
« 


1 YM BE LINE. 


Gael. Unleſs a man Would marry a gallows, and beget 
voung gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo proneꝰ . Vet, on my 
conſelence, there are veriet knaves. deſfire to live, for all 
herbe a Roman and there be ſome: of them too, that die 
againſt their wills; fo ſhould I, if I were one. I would 
we were all of: one mind; ind: nn. O, there 
were deſolation of gaolers, and gallowſes! ſpeak again 
* . e r int. 18 


ou 
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"Cm. Stand by my ſide; you, whom the gods bave mid 
Preſervers of my throne. _ Woe is my heart, 
That the poor ſoldier, that fo richly;ſougtt, _. 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked 2 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found: 
He ſhall be happy that can ſind him, if 
Our grace can make him Fran 
Bel. 1 never ſaw 


Such noble fury in ſo poor 4 cing 3 ; 


9 — Þ rever , 0 one ſe prone.] I. e. forward. In this ſenſe the word 
is uſd in Wifria® Holaits poem; entitled 7 be Toll and evil Sul of 
Rebelii;n, &c. 1537: 
bus Ly they in Doncaſter, with curthl-and ſerpentine, 

«© With bombard and baſiliſæ, with men prone and vigorous.” 

_— in Sir A. Georges) tranſlation of the fexch book of Lucan ; 1 

„ Theſialian figrie ſteeds, | 

% Por ufe of war ſo rene and fit.“ e 6. 

22 Kot thele who tall ſo confidently about the fkill of Shakſpeare's 
contemporary, Jorſon, point out the conclufion of any one of his plays 
which is wrought with more artifice, and yet a leſs degree of dramatic k 
violence chan this. In the feene before us, all the ſurvivirg character 

are aſſembled ; and at the expence of whatever incongruity the former 
events may have been produced, perhaps little can be diſcovered on this 
occaſion to offerd the moeſt ſcrupulous advocate fur regularity : and, L 
think, as little is found wanting to ſatisfy the ſpeQtator by a caraſtrophe 
whi Wy is intricate without confuſion, and rot more Habe! in ornament wan 


in nature. "8TEEVERNS — 


Such 
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dach precious deeds in one that promis'd nought | 
But beggary and poor looks | 

Cym. No tidings of him? iT 7 

Pi/. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and liviag, 
But no trace of him. | | 

Cym. To my grief, Iam © + 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain. 

[Z Belarius, Guiderius, and A v.ragu*. 

By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are: report it. * 

Bel. Sir, | 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs I add, we are honeſt. 

Cym. Bow your knees: 
Ariſe my knights o' the battle? ; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates, 


* 


Enter Cox x ET Tus, and Ladies. 


There's buſineſs in · theſe faces: Why ſo ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o' the court of Britain. NO 
Cor, Hail, great king! 2 yr | | 
To ſour your Rap ineſs, I muſt report | * 
The queen is dead. ; | | 
Ja. Whom worſe than a phy ſician“ a | 
Would this report become? But I conſider, | 
By medicine life may be prolonyg'd, yet death ey 
Will ſeize the doctor too.—How ended ſhe? : | 
Cor, With horror, madly dying, like ker Ie; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 8 


But beggary and pcor looks.) To promiſe nothing but poor looks, may 

be, to give no promiſe of courageous behaviour, JonNSĩ᷑w. 1 
do, in K. Richard II. | | } 
© To hel fo poorly, and to ſpeak ſo fair.“ STEEveENs. | l 
3 — krights o' the battle] Thus in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 164, edit. q 
1615: „ Pnilip of France made Arthur Plantagenet kzigh? f the field.” 
* Whom worſe than 4 phyſician—]-Oll be, CorreQted in 
om worſe than a Clan—— q copy bo. rrected in 

che ſecond Folio, —— 1 4 a 


2 — one that promis'd muglt 


Moſt 
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Moſt cruel to herſelf. What ſhe confeſs'd, 
I will report, ſo pleaſe youa Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if Ll err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. 
C;m. Priythee, ſay. 
Cor. Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you; only 
Affected greatneſs got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place; 
Abhorr'd your perſon. 
Cym. She alone knew this: 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 
Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight ; whoſe life, 
2 But that her flight prevented it, ſhe had * 
„ Laien off by poiſon. 
8 un. O moſt delicate fiend ! | 
Who is't can read a woman - ls there more | 
Cor. More, fir, and worſe. She did confeſs, ſhe had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling'rin 
By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhew : and in time, then 
She had fitted you with her craſt,) to work 
Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. 
But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 
Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate ; open'd, in deſpight 
Of heaven and men, her purpoſes ; ; repen 
The evils ſhe hatch'd were not effected; ſo, 
— dy'd, 
. Heard you all this, her women ? 
2 We aid, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Cym. Mine eyes 
Were not in 4 for ſhe was beautiful; 3 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her ſeeming; it had been vicious, 
To have miſtruſted her: yet, O my daughter 
That it was folly in me, thou may'ſt ſay, 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all! 


— * 
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Enter Lucius, ei the Soothſayer, ard other Ro- 
man priſoners, * PosTHUMUS behind, and Iuo- 
GEN. 


Thou com'ſt not, Cains, now for tribute; that | 
The Britons have raz'd out, though with t e loſs 
Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made ſuit, 
That their good ſouls may be appeas'd with ſlaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourſelf have granted : 
So, think of your eſtate. 
Luc. Conſider, fir, the chants of war: the day, 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have threaten'd 
Our priſoners with the ſword. But ſi nce the gods 
Will have it thus; that nothing but our lives 
May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſuffſiceth, 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer : 
Auguſtus lives to think on't : And ſo much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat; My boy, a Briton. born, 
Let him be ranſom'd: never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occaſions, true. $7 
$o feat 5, ſo nurſe-like : let his virtue join | 
With my requeſt, which, I'll make bold, your highaefs. | 
Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, | 
Though he have ſerv'd a Roman: fave him, fir, 
And 2 no blood beſide. | 
Ou. I have ſurely ſeen —_. ; 
His favour is familiar © to me: 
Boy, thou haſt look'd thyſelf into my grace, 
And art mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To fay, live, boy? ; ne'er thank thy maſter ; live: 
And ak of Eymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Ficting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'Il give it; 
Vea, taough thou do demand a CHOIR 
The nobl-it ta'en. 


5 So feat] So ready; fo dextrous in waiting. Jonngon. 

See p. 6, n. 5. MarLoNne. 

% His favour is famili ar—] Iam acquainted with his AB! PIERS 
Jonxs0Ns 


- — — —— - 


I know net why, nor wherefere, 

To ſay, live, boy :] I know not what ſhould induce me to ſay, live, 
boy. The word ar was inſerted by Mr, Rowe, The late editions have 
given] fav, &c. MALONE. 


Ino. 
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Ino. I humbly thank your highneſs. 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. 

Imo. No, no; alack, 
There's other work in hand; I ſee a thing. 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good maſter, 
Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 

Luc. The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of git and boys. 
Why ſtands he ſo perplex'd ? 

Cym. What would'|t thou, boy ? 
J love thee more and more; think more and more 
What's beſt to aſk, Know'ſt him thou look'ſt on ? ſpeak, 
Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin ? thy friend ? 

Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs ; who, being born your vaial, 
Am ſomething nearer. 

On. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo? 

2 I'll tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To __ me hearing. 

m. Ay, with all my heart. 

Aud lend my beſt attention, 'What's thy name ? 

= Fidele, fir. 


Thou art m uch, m 
" thy maſter : Ven me; — 


[Cymbeline and en converſe nar. 
Bel. Is not this boy Previv'd from dea 
Arv. One ſand another 
Not more reſembles : 'That ſweet roſy lad, 
Who dy'd, and was Fidele — What think you ? 
Gui. The ſame dead thing alive. 
Bel. Peace, Fan! ſee further; hs eyes us not; for- 
bear; 
Creatures may be alike ; were't he, I am ſure 
He would have ſpoke to us. 
Gui, But we {aw him dead. 
Bel. Be filent ; let's fee further. ; 
Pif. It is my miltreſs: [ Aſide. 
Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 
To good, or bad, [Cym. and Imogen come forarard. 
1 n. Come, ſtand thou by our ſide; 
thy demand aloud.—vir, ro Iach. ] ſtep you forth; 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 


Or, 
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Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall SF 
Winnow the truth from falſhood,—-On, fpeak to him. 
Ino. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. "PP 
Pot. Waat's that to him? [ Afide. 
Cin. Tax diamond upon your finger, ſay, | 
How came it yours: | 
lach. Thow'lt torture me to leave unſpoken that 
W.ich, to be ſpoke, would torture thee, 
Cyn. How | me? w 
lach. Jam glad to be conſtrain'd to utter that which 
Torments me to conecal. By villainy 
[ got this ring; *twas Leonatus' jewel: 
Waom thou didſt baniſh; and (which more may grieve 
tice, 
As it doth me,) a nobler fir ne'er liv'd 
"T'wict ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lord ? 
Ju. All that belongs to this. | 
Ia. %. 'Taat paragon, thy daughter, 
For waom my heart drops blood, and my falſe ſpirits 
111] to remember“ — Give me leave; I faint. 
On. My Jwgiter! what of her? Renew thy ftrength 2 
| had rather thou t: ould'ſt hve While nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more: rive, man, aud ſpeak. 
{ac5, Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
Taat itruck the hour!) it was in Rome, (accurs'd 
Tae manſion where!) 'twas at a feaſt, (O, would 
Our viands had been poiſoa'd ! or, at lea't, 
Thoſe wich I heav'd to head ) the good Poſthumus, 
(Wnat ſhould I ſay ? he was too good, to he 
Waere U men were; and was the belt of all 
Among'ſt the rar' of good ones,) ſitting ſadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our loves of Ita 
For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of him tha: bz{ could ſpeak : for feature, laming 
Tae thrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 
Poitures beyond brief nature“; for condition, 


A top 
all to remember,] To guail is to fink into dejection. The word 


d. common to many authors. 80, in the Three Ladies of London, 1584 
* dhe cannot quail me if ſhe coor. in likeneſs of the great Devil.“ 
hi; | 


STEEVENS» 
— for feature, laming | | 

The fhrize of — or flraight-pight Minerva, 

Plures 


. yp" 


(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
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A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiring, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye: 
Om. I ſtand on fire: 
Come to the matter. 
Iach. All too ſoon I ſhall, 
Unleſs thou would' grieve quickly.—This Poſthumus, 


That had a royal lover,) took his hint; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue,) he began 
His miſtreſs” picture; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in*t, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
PE us unſpeaking ſots. 
m. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 
ach. Your daughter's chaſtity—there it begins, 


_ He ſpake of her, as Dian * hot dreams, 


Prftures beyond brief nature ;] Feature for proportion of parts, which 

Mr. I heobald not underſtanding, would alter to fature. 
for feature, laming 

The ſhrine of Venus, or ttraight-pight Minerva, 

Voſtures beyond brief yature ;— 
i. e. The ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of brief nature; 
i. c. of haſty, unelaborate nature, careleſs as to the elegance of form, 
in re ſpt ct of art, which uſes peculiar addreſs to arrive at perfection. He 
gives the ſame character of the beauty of the antique in Antony ard 
Cleepatra ; « 

« Ober picturing tbat Venus where we lee 

„% The farcy out-work nature. 
It appears, from « number of ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our author was 
not ignorant of the fine arts. WARBURTON. 

I cannot heip adding, that paſſages of this kind are but weak prooks 
that our poet was converſant with what we call at preſent the fine arti 
The pantheons cf his own age (ſeveral of which I have ſeen) afford 4 
moſt minute ard particular account of the different degrees of beauty 
unputed to the diftercut deities z and as Shakipeare had at leaſt an oppor- 


tunity of reading Chapman's tranſlation of Homer, the firſt pat of which 


Was. publiſhed in 1556, with additions in 1598, and entire in 1611, he 
might have taker, theſe ideas from thence, without being at all i:dcbted 
to his on particular obſervation, or acquaintance with ſtatuary and paint- 
ing. It is ſurely more for his honour to remark how well he has em- 
ployed the little knowledge he appears to have had of ſculpture or myth%- 
logy, than from his frequent alluſions to them to ſuppoſe he was inti- 
mately acquainted with either. STEEVIX N 

* —as Dian—] i. e. a» if Dian. So, in the Winter's Tale: « — he 
utters them as he had eaten ballads.” MALoxz. 


And 
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And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch ! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe ; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of pold, 'gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 

In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 

By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight, 

No leſſer of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 

And would fo, had it been a carbuncle 

Of Phœbus' wheel ; and might fo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain © 
Poſt I in this deſign: Well may you, fir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 

Of your chaſte * the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

'Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Mott vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ; 

And, to be brief, my practice fo prevail'd, 

That I return'd with fimuli*%pzoof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes * 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
(O, cunning, how 1 got it!) nay, ſome marks 
Of ſecret on her perſon, that he could not 

But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 

[ having ta'en the forfeit. Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I ſee him now, — 


Poft. Ay, ſo thou doſt, [ coming forward. 
Nas Italian ſiend!— Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
1 Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
7th Tnat's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 
1 1 To come !—O, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
uty Some upright 1 3 Thou, king, ſend out 
on ' —a carbuncle, &c.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
be He has deſetv'd it, were it carbuneled 
bted „% Like Phabus* car,” — STEEvVENS. 
unt- * eee, notes] Such marks of the chamber and pictures, as 
em #verred or con | 


rmed my report. JoxN$SON. | 
Same upright juſticer |] I meet with this antiquated word in The 
Tragedy of Darius, 1603 : | 
* — this day, ö 
7 Thy eternal jufticer ſees through the ſtars.” 
Again, in Law Tricks, &c. 1608 : ; 
No: we muſt have an upright jz/ficer.” BTEEVERS. 


For 
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For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend, 
By being worſe than they. I am Poſthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie; 
That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 
A ſacrilegious thief, to do't :>the temple. 
Of virtue was ſhe ; yea, and ſhe herſelf +, 
Spit, and throw. ſtones, cat mire upon me, ſet 
Ihe dogs o' the ftreet to bay me: every villain 
Be call'd, Poſthumus Leonatus ; and 
Be villainy leſs than *twas/—O Imogen! 
My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! | 

Ime. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 

Pet. Shall's have a play of this? Thou ſcornful page, 
There he thy part. [Ving her : foe f alli. 

Piſ. O, gentlemen, help 
Mine, and your miſtieſs .—O, my lord Poſthumus ! 
You nc'er kil''d Imogen till now z—Help, help! 
Mine honour'd lady! 

m. Does the world go round: 

Pt, How come theſe Raggers * on me? 

Pij. Wake, my miſtreſs ! 

Cm, If this be io, the gods do mean to ſtrike me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Pi/. How farcs my miſtreſs ? 

Imo. O, get thee from my fight ; | 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon: dangerous fellow, hence 
Breathe not where princes are. 

n. The tune of Imogen! 

Pi. Lady, | 
The geds throw ſtones of ſulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; 1 had it from the queen, 

Cym, New matter fi1!! ? 


lu. It poiſon'd me. ſe 
Cer. O gods !— h; 
I left out one thing which the qucen confeſs'd, % 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt: If Piſanio a 
Have, faid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that eonfection * 


4+ — ard fe kerſcif.] That is, She was not only the temple of virtut, 
but virtue herſelf. Joux gou- | 

5 — theſe flagger—] This wild and delirious perturbation, Sragge! 
is the horſe's apoplexy. JOHNSON» 


Wnich 
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Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſerv'd | 
As I would ſerve a rat. 

Cym. What's this, Cornelius ? 

Cor. The queen, fir, very oft imp6rtun'd me 
To temper poiſons for her ; {till pretending 
The ſatisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no x bony I, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ceaſe 
The preſent power of life; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 

Imo. Moſt like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys, | 
There was our error. 

Gui. This is ſure Fidele. | | 

Ino. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think, that you are upon a rock © ; and now 
Throw me again, [ embracing bim. 

Pot. Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, ; 
Till the tree die ! 

m. How now, my fleſh, my child? 
What, mak'ft thou me a duliard 7 in this act? g 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me ? 


* 


Imo. Vour bleſſing, ſir. [ #neeling. 
Bel. Though you did love this youth, I blame you not ? 
You had a motive for't. % Guiderius and Arviragus, 


n. My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 
lay mother's dead. & 


| p 7 birks that you are upon @ rock ;] In this ſpeech, or in the. anſwer, 
tere is little meaning. I ſuppoſe, ſhe would ſay, Confider ſuch another 
act as equally fatal to me with precipition from a rock, and now let me 


lee whether you will repeat it. fon xsS0oN. | 

Perhaps only a ſtage - direction is wanting to clear this paſſage from ob- 
ſcurity, Imogen firſt upbraids her huſband for the violent treatment ſhe 
had juſt experienced; then confident of the return of paſſion which ſhe 
knew muſt ſucceed to the diſcovery of her innocence, the poet might 
have meant her to ruſh into his arms, and while the clung about him faſt, 
to dare him to thraw her off a ſecond time, leſt that precipitation ſhould 
prove as fatal to them both, as if the place where they ſtood had been a 
ck, To which he replies, bang there, i. e. round my neck, till the 
frame that now ſupports you ſhall decay. STEVENS. 

7 — a dullard—] In this place means a perfon ſtupidly unconcern's, 
So, in Hiſtriomaſtix, or the Player whipt, 1610 : | 

* What dullard ! would'ſt 8 in ruſty art?” STELVENS. 


irtut; 
gg ſ 
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Imo. J am ſorry for't, my lord. 
Cm. O, ſhe was naught; and long of her it was, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely : But her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. | 
55 My lord, | 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak truth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn ; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore, 
If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death: By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket; which directed him“ 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſters garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 
I turther know not. 
Gui. Let me end the ſtory : 
I flew hun there. 
Cym. Marry, the gods forefend ! 
I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence : pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny't again. . | 
Gui. I have ſpoke it, and I did it. 
Cym. He was a prince. | 
Gui. A molt uncivil one: The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince- like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could ſo roar to me: I cut oſf's head: 
And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 
'To tell this tale of mine. 
*Cym. I am ſorry for thee“: 
By thine own tongue thou,art condemn'd, and mult 
Endure our law: Thou art dead. 
_  {mso, That headleſs man 
I thought had been my lord. 
Om. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our preſence, 


| | 
© * — eobich directed bim—] Which led or induced him. Matrox 
am ſorry for thee:} Ihe old copy has—I am ſorrow for thet 
This obvious ertor of the preſs (which was corre cted in the ſecond folio) 
adds ſupport to Mr. Steeyens's emendation of a paſſage in Much ade chaul 
nothing. MAL ONE. by a 
f (he 
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Bel. Stay, fir king : 
This man is better than the man he ſlew, 
As well deſcended as thyſelf; and hath 4 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever ſcar for. Let his arms alone; [to the guard, 
They were not born for bondage. 

Om. Why, old ſoldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By taſting of qur wrath? ? How of deſcent 
As good as we ? 

Arv. In that he ſpake too far. 

Cym. And thou ſhalt die for't, 

Bel. We will die all three : 
But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him.-My ſons, I muſt, 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeegh, 
Though, haply, well for you. 

Arv. Your danger's ours. 

Gui, And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it then, — 
By leave Thou had, great king, a ſubject, who 
Was call'd Belarius. 

Cym. What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor, 

Bel. He it is, that hath 
Allumed this age * : indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know not how, a traitor. 

Cym, Take him hence ; 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 

Bel. Not too hot: 
Firſt pay me for the nurſipg of thy ſons ; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo foon 
As I have receiv*d it. 

Cym. Nurſing of my ſons ? 


1 


? By taſting of our zorath F] The conſequence is taken for the whole 
action; by taſting is by forcing us to make thee tuſte. Jonns0N. 

r Aﬀſum'e this age :] I believe is the ſame as reach'd or attain'd this 
age. STEFVENS. 

As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had aſſumed the ap- 
P*a.ance of being older than he really wa, 1 ſuſpect that, inftead of age, 
we ongnt to read gage; ſo that he may be underſtood to refer to the en- 
regement, Which he had entered into, a few lines before, in theſe words: 

Rt — _ Ve will die all three; 
But I will prove that two of us are as good 
As J have given out him.” TryzawalTT. 


H 2 Bel. 


160 
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Bel. IT am too blunt, and ſaucy : Here's my knee; 
Ere I ariſe, I will prefer my ſons; 

Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty ſir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine ; 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, 

And blood of your begetting. | 

Cym. How ! my iflue ? 

Bel. So ſure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you ſometime baniſh'd-: 
Your pleaſure was my near offence, my puniſhment 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon * ; that I ſuffer'd, 

Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 

(For ſuch, and ſo they are,) theſe twenty years 

Have I train'd up: thoſe arts they have, as 1 

Could put into them ; my breeding was, fir, as 

Your _— knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment: I mov'd her to't; 
Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, | 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 

Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs, 

'The more of you *rwas felt, the more it ſhap'd 

Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious fir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I mutt loſe 

Two of the ſweet'ſt companions in the world :— 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars. hs ib 

Cym. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'ſt 3. 

'The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh 

A pair of worthier ſons. | 


2 Your pleaſure wwas my near offence, mfpment 
Ligand all — 1 117 4p * qr and all the 
treaſon that I committed, originated in, and were founded on, your ca- 
price only. Mr. Tyrwhitt, with great probability, conjectured that 
Shakſpeare wrote—my mere offence, which was formerly ſpelt meere 
The word in the old copy is neere. MALONE. 

3 Thou weep'ft and ſpea , c.] “ Thy tears give teſtimony to the 
fincerity of thy relation; and 1 have the leſs reaſon to be incredulous, 
becauſe the actions which you have done within my knowledge are 
more incredible than the ſtory which you relate.“ The king reaſons 
very juſtly, Jon x tox. ä 


% 


Bil. 
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Bel. Be pleas'd a while.— - ff 1 Ha as 
This gentleman, whom | call Polydore, | [ 
Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, f 
Vour younger princely ſon; he, fir, was lapp/d 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, zug 
I can with eaſe produce. | 
Om. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine eos 
It was a mark of wonder. 2 < 
Bel. This is he; Ms 21 
Who hath upon him ſtill that natural A vil 
It was wiſe nature's end in the Fe 1730 
To be his evidence now. ; 
Cym. O, what am I ä 
A mother to the birth of three? Neꝰer ber 
Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Bleſt may you en 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs. 
You may reign in them now !—O * 8 
Thou haſt yo by this a kingdom. | 
Imo. No, my lord; | 
[ have got two worlds by't.—O my gentle bootleevs, 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 
But I am trueſt ſpeaker : you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter ; I you een ; 
When you were ſo indeed“. . 
Cym. Did you e'er meet ? 2 US 2780 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. | 
Gui, And at firſt meeting lov'd ; 
A ſo, until we thought he died. 
By the queen's dram ſhe fwallow'd. 
2 rare Jultinct! 


be,] The old copy reads pray you be. STEEVENT 
Th — was made by Mr. Rowe. I. ens. | 


5 When you were ſo, indeed.) The folio gives: 
When we were ſo, indeed. 
If this be right, we muſt read : 
Imo. I, you brothers. 
Arv. When we were ſo, indeed. Jonn$0x. j 
The emendation which has been e Rowe. g 
| am not ſure that it is neceſſary. Shakſpeare in his licentious manner 
might have meant,-** when we did really ſtand in the relation of brother 
and fiſter to each other.“ MALons. . 


H 3 When 


, 
ö 
N 
| 
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When ſhall I hear all through? This fierce abridgement © 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which - 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in.—Where ? how liv'd you? 
And when came you to ſerve our Rom an captive ? 
How parted with your brothers? how firſt met them? 
oy fled you from the court? and whither” ? Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle*, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependancies, * 
From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will ſerve our long intergatories *. See, 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; | 
And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy; the counter-change 
Is ſeverally in all. Let's quit this ground, 
And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices, — 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. [ro Belarius, 
Imo. Vou are my father too; and did relieve me, 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 
Cym. All o'er- joy d, 
Save theſe in bonds; let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 
Imo. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 
Luc. Happy be you! 
Cym. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 
He would have well becom'd this place, and grac d 
The thankings of a king. 0 | 
Poſt. I am, far, 1 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three 
In poor beſeeming; twas a fitment for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd ;—That I was he, 


Ll 


6 — fierce abridgement] Fierce, is vebement, rapid. Jounz0N, 

So, in Timon of Athens: 

«© Oh, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings !”” STzEvEN 

7 — and whither ?] Old copy—whethber. Ihe correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald, who likewiſe reformed the pointing. MALroNnE-. 

And your three motives to the battle,—] i. e. the motives of you 
three for engaging in the battle. Mason, 

8 —< our long intergatoriss. ] The old copy has—interrogatories. But 
the metre, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved, ſhews that Shakſpeare meant 
the word ſhould be pronounced here as be has written in other places, 
intergatoriess MALONE. | 

Speak, 
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f. eak, Iachimo; I had you down, and might ANTY 


ave made you finiſh. 
lach. I am down again : | 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, [4nee's. * 
As then your force did. Take that life, *beſeech you, 
Which I ſo often owe: but, your ring firſt ; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith. 
Poſt. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better. 
Cym. Nobly doom'd : 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law ;; 
Pardon's the word to all. 
Arv. You holp us, fir, | 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy'd are we, that you are. 3 
Poſt. Your ſervant, princes.— Good my lord of Rome, 
Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I ſlept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back*d, 
Appear'd to me, with other {prightly ſhews 9 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom ; whoſe containin 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it“: Jet him ſhew 
His kill in the conſtruction. | 
Luc. Philarmonus,— 
Sooth, Here, my good lord. 
Luc, Read, and declare the meaning. 
Sooth. [reads.] When as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf 
unknown, without ſeeking find, and be embraced by à piece 
of tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt- 


5 — ſprightly eu-] are ghoſtly appearances. SrEEVxxs. 
Mate no collection of it :] A collection is a corollary, a conſequence 


PR &duced from premiſes. So, in Sir John Davies's poem on The Immor-- 
_ tality of the Soul: ö 

When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one {kill doth draw; 
you * Gath'ring from divers fights, one act of war; 

« From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
But „ Theſe her collections, not the ſenſes are.. STzEvVENSs- 
nean 50, the Queen ſays in Hamlet: 
aces, „her ſpeech is nothing, 


Vet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection. 


lie containing means, the contents of wwhich, MA$0N 


H 4 branches. 


| 
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branches, which, being dead many years, foall after revive, 
be jointed to the old flock, and freſhly grow ; then ſhall 
Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain be fortunate, and 


flouriſh in peace and plenty. 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, | 
Being Leo-natus, doth import fo much : PST 
The piece of tender air, «=; virtuous daughter, [te Cym, 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier : which mulier, I divine, 
Is this moſt conſtant wife ; who, even now, 
Anſwering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unſought, were clipp'd about 
With this moſt tender air. 

Cym. This hath ſome ſeeming. 

Sooth. The lofty cedar, — Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee: and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd ; whoſe iffue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well, - , 
My peace we will begin* :—And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, | 
And to the Roman empire; promiſing 
To pay our wonted inn. = the which 
We were difſuaded by our wicked queen; 6A 
Whom heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers;) 
Have lay'd moſt heavy hand *. - - 

| Sooth. 


2 My peace ve will begin —] I think it better to read: 
By peace we will begin. — "$8.5 23S: | 
3 Whom heawens, in juſtice, (both on ber, and hers,) 

Have lay'd moſt heavy hand.] i. e. have lay'd moſt heavy hand 
en. Thus the old copy, and thus Shakſpeare certainly wrote, many 
ſuch elliptical expre ſſions being found in his works. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrece 2 | . 

« Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 

% And dotes on wwhom he looks [on], gainſt law and duty.“ 
Again, in K. Richard ITT. | 

«© Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 

Hieb after hours give leiſure to repent [of ].“ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: | 

os even as bad as thoſe,' 

« That vulgars give oldeſt titles [te]. 
Again, ibidem : 


ny 


if 
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$:oth. The fingers of the powerd above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce-cold battle *, at this inſtant 
Is full accompliſh'd: For the Roman — 
From ſouth to weft on wing ſoaring aloft, us 
Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o' the fan © 
So vaniſh'd : which fore-ſhew'd, our princely eagle, 
The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 4 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, {4 
Which ſhines here in the weft. boring 
Cym. Laud we the gods ; n 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils 
From our bleſt altars ! Publiſh we this peace | + 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward: Let 
A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 
Friendly together: ſo through Lud's town march: 
And in the temple of great 133 * 
Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with feaſts. — | 
Set on there Never was a war did ceaſe, 1 4 
Ere bloody hands were waſt'd, with ſuch a peace. 
| [ Exeunt. 
% The queen is ſpotleſs 3 7 
* In that ⁊obich you accuſe her [of ].“ 
Again, in X. Henry VIII. : 
hh ver the king removes, 1 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment [ for]. _ 
Again, in Othello: | 
« What conjurations and what mighty magic 
J won his daughter [with ].“ - 
Mr. Pope, inſtead of the lines in the text, ſubſtituted— 


On ꝛc hom beaven's juſtice (both on her and hers) 
Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 
and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the fubſequent editors. 
MALONE- 
* — this yet ſcarce-co/d battle,] Old copy—yet this,, &c. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Rowe.  MALonz. 
This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, and 
ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence of much in- 
congruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the abſurdity of the con- 
duct, the confuſion of the names, and manners of different times, and 
the impoſſibility of the events in any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte criti- 
ciſm upon unreſiſting imbeciſity, upon faults too evident for detection, 
and too groſs for aggravation. JOHNSON» 
A book entitled Weſtward for Smelts, or the Waterman's fare of mad 
Merry Weſtern Wenches, <vboſe Tongues albeit, like Bell-clappers, they 
never leave ringing, yet their Tales are ſweet, and will much content you : 


Mitten by kinde Kitt of Ss fa publiſhed at London in 1 2 
s | 
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and again, in 4620. To the ſecond tale in that volume Shakſp-are ſ-ems 
to have been indebted for tuo or three of the circumſtances of. Cymbelire, 
[See p. 3, n. 1+} It is told by the Fiſhwife of Stand on the Green, and is 
as follows: of 
In the troubleſome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there dwelt in 
Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which had to wife a 
creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her time there were few found that 
matched her, none at all that excelled her; ſo excellent were the gifts 
that nature had beſtowed on her. In body was. ſhe not onely ſo rare and 
unparalelec, but alſo in her gifts of minde, fo that in this creature it 
ſeemed that Grace and Nature ſtrove ho ſhould excel cach other in their 
ifts toward her. The , gentleman, her huſband, thought himſelf fo 
ppy in his choiſe, that he believed, in .choofing her, he had teoke 
holde of that bleſſing which Heaven proffereth every man once in his life. 
Long did not this opinion hold for currant; for in his height cf love he 
began ſo to hate her, that he ſought her death: the caufe I will tell you. 
«© Having buſineſſe one day to Bondon, he tooke his leave very kind.y 
of his wife, and, accompanied wich one man, he rode to London: beirg 
toward night, he tooke up his inne, and to be 'briete, he went to ſupper 
amongſt other gentlemen. . Amongſt other talke at table, one tooke oc- 
caſion to ſpeake of women, and what excellent creatures they were, {9 
long as they continued loyal to man. To whom anſwered one, faying,. 
This is truth, fir fo is the divell good fo long as he doth. no harme, 
which is meaner : his goodneſs and women's loyaltie- will come both in. 
one yeere; but it.is ſo farre oft, that none in this age ſhail. live to ſee it. 
6% This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing her to be free 
from this , uncivill. generall taxation of women, in her behalf, ſaid, Sir, 
you are too bitter againſt the ſexe of women, and doe ill, for ſome one's 
ſake that hath proved falſe to you,, to taxe the generalitie of women- 
kinde with lightnefle 3 and but I would not be counted uncivill among 
theſe gentlemen,. I would give you the reply that approved untruth de- 
ſerveth: you know my meaning, fir; conſttue my words as you pleaſe, 
Excuſe me, gentlemen, if I be uncivil; 1 anſwere in the behalſe of 
one who is as- free from diſloyaltie as is the ſunne from darknes, or the 
fire from cold. Pray, fir, ſaid the other, ſince wee are oppofite in opi- 
nions, let us rather falke like lawyers,. that wee may be quickly friends 
againe, than like ſouldiers, which end their words with blow-s, Per- 
haps this woman that you anſwer for, is chaſte, but yer againſt her will; 
for many women are honeſt, *cauſe they have not the meanes and op- 
portunitie to be diſhoneſt ;, ſo is a. thief true in priſon, becauſe he hath 
nothing to. ſteale. Had I but opportuvitie and knew this fame faint you 
ſo adore, I would pawne my life and whole ettate, in a ſhort while to 
bring you ſome manifeſt token of her diſloyaltie. Sir, you are young in 
the knowledge of women's flights ; your want of experience makes you 
tco credulous : therefore be not abuſed.. This ſpeech of his made the 
gentleman more out of patience than before, ſo that with much adoe he 
held himſelfe from offering violence; but his anger being a little over, he 
ſaid, —Sir, I. doe verily beleeve that this vaine ſpeech of yours proceedeth 
rather from a looſe and ill-manner'd minde,. than of any experience you 
have had of women's looſeneſs: and ſince you think yourſelfe ſo cunnirg 
in that divelliſh art of corrupting women's chaſtitie, I. will lay dowa here 
a hundred pcunds, againſt which you ſhall lay fifty pounds, and before 
theſe gentlemen I promiſe you, if that within a month's ſpace you bring 
me any token of this gentl:woman's diſſoyalüe, (tor whoſe fake . "ow 
poken' 


— 
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ſpoken in the behalfe of all women,) I doe freely give you leave to injoy 


the ſame 3 conditionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy your mo- 


ney. If that it be a match, ſpeake, and I will acquaint you where ſhe 
dwelleth: and beſides I vow, as I am a gentleman, not to give her notice 
of any ſuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your proffer 


is faire, and I accept the fame. So the money was delivered in the 


oaſt of the houſe his hands, and the ſitters by were witneſſes ; fo drink- 
ing together like friends, they went every man to his chamber. The 


next day this man, having knowledge of the place, rid thither, leaving 


the gentleman at the inne, who being aſſured of his wife's chaſtitie, 


made no other account but to winne the wager ; but it fell out other- 


wiſe : for the other vowed either by force, policie, or free will, to get 
ſome jewell or other toy from her, which was enough to petſuade the 


gentleman that he was a cuckald, and win the wager he had laid. This 


villaine (for hee deſerved no better ſtile) hy at Waltam a whole day be- 
fore he came to the ſight of her; at laſt he eſpyed her in the fields, to 
whom he went, and kifſed her (a thing no modeſt woman can deny); 
after his ſaluration, he ſaid, Gentlewoman, I pray, pardon me, if I have 


beene too bold: I was intreated by your huſband, which is at London, (I 


riding this way) to come and ſee you; by me he hath ſent his commends 
to you, with a kind intreat that you would not be diſcontented for his long 
abſence, it being ſ-rious buſineſs that keepes him from your ſight. The 
zentlewoman very modeſtlie bade him welcome, thanking him for his 
kindnes ; withdl! telling him that her huſband might command her pa- 
tence fo long as he pleaſed. Then intreated ſhee him to walke home- 
ward, where ſhe gave him ſuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, 
and her huſband's friend. _ a 


« In the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would have ſingled 


ner in private ralke, but the perceiving. the fame, (knowing it to be a 
thing not fitting a modeſt woman,) would never come in his fight but at 
meales, and then were there ſo many at boord, that it was no time for to 


tile of love-matters : therefore he ſaw he muſt accompliſh his deſire | 
ſeme other way; which he did in this manner. He having laine two 
nights at her houſe, and perceiving her to bee free from luſtful defires, ., 


the third night he fained himfelfe to bee ſomething ih, and ſo went to 
bed timelier than he was wont. When he was alone in his chamber, he 


bp 


beg in to thinke with himſelfe that it was now time to do that whith he 


determined: for if he tarried any longer, they might have cauſe to think 
that he came for ſome ill intent, and waited opportunity to execute the 
fime : therefore he reſolved to doe ſomething that night, that might win 


him the wager, or utterly bring him in defpaire. of the ſame, With this 


refolution he went to her chamber, which was but a paire of ſtaires from 
his, and finding the dobre open, he went in, placing himſelf under the 
ved. Long had he not lyne there, but in eme the gentlews:man with her 
maiden 3 who, having been at prayers with her houſhold, was going to 


bed. She preparing herſalfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre and thoſe - 
pw:13 ſhe wore, on 2 little table thereby: ar length he perceived her to 
put otF a little crucifix of g A, which dayly ſhe wore next to her heart; 
his j:well he thought fizrett'for his turne, and therefore obſerved where 


ſhe did ay the ſame. 


* At length the gentle woman, having untyred her ſelfe, went to bed; 


her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the candle, and went to bed in 
a withdrawing roome, onely ſeparated with arras. This villaine lay till - 
under the ded, liſtening if hee could heare that the gentlewoman flept : 

ac. 
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at length he might hear her draw her breath long; then thought hee all 
ſure, and like a cunning villaine roſe without noiſe, going ſtraight to the 
table, where finding of the crucifix, he Tightly went to the doore, which 
he cunningly unbolted: all this performed he with ſo little noiſe, that 
neither the miſtreſs nor the maid heard him. Having gotten into his 
chamber, he wiſhed for day that he might carry this jewell to her huſ- 
band, as ſigne of his wife's diſloyaltie ; but ſeeing-his wiſhes but in vaine, 
2 him downe to ſleepe: happy had ſhe becne, had his bed proved 
grave. 
la the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were ſtirring, he roſe and 
went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his horſe, telling 
him that he had tooke his leave of his miſtris the laſt night. Mounting 
his horſe, away rode he to London, leaving the gentlewoman in bed; 
who, when ſhe roſe, attiring herſelfe haſtily, (*cauſe one tarried to ſpeake 
with her,) miſſed not her crucifix. So paſſed the the time away, as ſhe 
was wont other dayes to doe, no whit troubled in minde, though much 
ſorrow was toward her; onely the ſeemed a little diſcontented that her 
gheſt went away ſo unmannerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kindely. So leaving 
her, I will ſpeake of him, who the next morning was betimes at Lon- 
don; and coming to the inne, hee aſked for the gentleman who was then 
in bed, but he quickly came down to him; who ſeeing him returned ſo 
ſuddenly, hee thought hee came ta have leave to relcaſe himſelfe of his 
wager ;- but this chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted him, he ſaid in this 
manner :—Sir, did not I tell you that you were too yong in experience 
of women's ſubtilties, and that no woman was longer good than till the 
had cauſe, or time to do ill? This you believed not; and thought it a 
thing ſo unlikely, that you have given me a hundred pounds for the know- 
ledge of it. In brief, know, your wife is a woman, and therefore a 
wanton, a changeling :—to confirm that I ſpeake, fee here (ſhewing him 
the crucifix) ; know you this? If this be not ſufficient proofe, I will 
fetch you more. 

« At the fight of this, his bloud left his face, running to comfort his 
faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this crucifix, which 
he knew ſhe alwayes wore next her heart; and therefore he muſt (as he 
thought) goe ſomething neere, which ſtole ſo private a jewell. But re- 
membering himſelfe, he cheeres his ſpirits, ſecing that was ſufficient 
proofe, and he had wonne the wager, which he commanded ſhould be 
given to him. Thus was the poore gentleman abuſed, who went into his 
chamber, and being weary of this world, (ſeeing where he had put onely 
his truſt he was deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his ſword, and ſo 
end all his miſeries at once: but his better genius perſuaded him contrary, 
and not ſo, by laying violent hand on himſelfe, to leap into the divel's 
mouth. Thus being in many mindes, but reſolving no one thing, at laſt 
he concluded to puniſh her with death, which had deceived his truſt, and 
himſelfe utterly to forſake his houſe and lands, and follow the fortunes of 
king Henry. To this intent, he called his man, to whom he ſaid, 
George, thou knoweſt I have ever held thee deare, making more account 
of thee than thy other fellowesz and thou haſt often told me that thou 
diddeſt owe thy life to me, which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to 
render up to doe me good. True, fir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more 
then, than I will now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, performe. 
I believe thee, George, replyed he; but there is no ſuch need: 1 onely 
would have thee doe a thing Tor me, in which is no great danger; yet the 
profit which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall amount to my wealth. For — 
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love that thou beareſt to me, and for thy on good, wilt thou do this? 
Sir, anſwered George, more for your love than any reward, I will doe 


it, (end yet money makes many men valiantz) pray tell me what it is ? 


George, ſaid his maſter, this it is ; thou muſt goz homeg-praying thy 


miſtreſs to meet me halfe the way to London ; but having her by the 
way, in ſome private place kill her: I mean as I ſpeake, kill her, I fay; 
this is my command, which thou, haſt promiſed to performe ; which if 
thou performeſt not, I vow to kill thee the next time thou comeſt in my 
fight. Now for thy reward, it ſhall be this: — Take my ring, and when 
thou haſt done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou aſſume my place 
till my returne, at which time thou ſhalt know what my reward is ; till 
then govern my Whole eſtate, and for thy miſtre(s' abſence and my own, 
make what excuſe thou pleaſe 3 ſo be gone. Well, fir, laid George, 
ſince it is your will, though unwillingly I am to do ity yet I. will performe 
it, So went he his way toward Waltam ; and his maſter preſently rid 
to the court, where hee abode with king Henry, who a little before was 
inlarged by the earle of Warwicke, and placed in the throne againe, 

« George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miſtris, whe 
wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, for whom ſhe demanded of 
George ; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, and did requeſt her to 
meet him there. To which thee willingly agreed, and preſently rode 


with him toward Enfield. At length, they being come into a by-way, 


George began to ſpeake to her in this manner: Miſtris, I pray you tell 


me, what that wife deſerves, who through ſome lewd: behaviour of hers 


hath made her huſband to negle& his eſtates, and meanes of life, ſeeking 
by all meanes to dye, that he might be free from the ſhame which her 
wickedneſſe hath purchaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhee, haſt thou 
met with ſome ſuch creature? Be it whomfſoever, might I be her judge, 
I thinke her worthy of death. How thinkeſ thou? Faith miſtris, ſaid 
he, I think ſo too, and am fo fully perſuaded that her offence deſerves 
that puniſhment, that I purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one myſelfe ; 
Miftris, you are this woman; you have ſo oftended my maſter, (you 
know beſt, how, yourſelfe,) that he hath left his houſe, vowing never to 
lee the ſame till you be dead, and I am the man appointed by him to kill 
you. Therefore thoſe words which you mean to utter, ſpeake them pre- 
lently, for I cannot ſtay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of theſe un- 
kinde words (ill deſerved at her hands) ſhe looked as one dead, and ut- 
tering aboundance of teares, ſhe at laſt ſpake theſe words: And can it 
be, that my kindnes and loving obedience hath-merited no other reward 
at his hands than death? It cannot be. I know thou onely tryeſt- me, 
how patiently I would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. TI ie tell thee 
heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, and hands lift up to hea- 
ven, I would pray for his preſervation ; thoſe ſhould be my worſt words : 
for death's fearful viſage ſhewes pleaſant to that ſoule that is innocent. 
Why then prepare yourſelfe, ſaid George, for by heaven I doe not jeſt. 
With that ſhe prayed him ſtay, ſaying,—And is it ſo? Then what ſhould 
I defire to live, having loft his favour, (and without offence) whom 1 
lo dearly loved, and in whoſe fight my happineſſe did conſiſt? Come, let 
me die. Yet George, let me have ſo much favour at thy hands, as to 
commend me in theſe few words to him: Tell him, my death I willingly 
imbrace, for I have owed him my life (yet no otherwiſe but by a wife's 
obedience) ever fince I called him huſband; but that I am guilty of the 
leaſt fault toward him, I utterly deny; and doe, at this hour of my death, 
defire that Heaven would pour down vengeance upon me, * 
en 
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fended him in thought. Iatreat him that he would not ſpeake aught that 
were ill on mee, when I am dead, for in good troth I have deſerved none. 
Pray Heaven bleſſe him; I am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ythee home, and 
kill me and my griefes at once. 

« George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelfe from ſhedding 
teares, and with pitie he let fall. his ſword, ſaying, -Miftris, that I bave 
uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, for 1 was commanded ſo by my 
maſter, who hath vowed, if I let you live, to kill me. But I being per- 
ſwaded that you are innocent, I will rather undergoe the danger of his 
wrath than to ſtaine my hands with the bloud of your cleere- and ſpotleſſe 
breſt: yet let me intreat you fo much, that you would not come in h's 
fight, leſt in his rage he turne your butcher, but live in ſome diſguiſe, . 
till time have opened the cauſe of his miſtruſt, and ſhewed you guiltleſſe; 
which, I hope, will not be long. : 

« To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauſelefle, and 
thanked him for his kindneſſe; ſo parted they both, having teares in 
their eyes. George went home, where he ſhewed his maſter's ring, for- 
the government of the houſe till his maſter and miſtris returne, which he 
ſaid lived a while at London, "cauſe the time was ſo troubleſome, and 
that was a place where they were more ſecure than in the country. This 
his fellowes believed, and were obedient to his will; amongſt whom hee 
uſed himſelfe ſo kindely that he had all their loves. This poore gentle- 
woman (miſtris of the houſe) in ſhort time got man's apparell for her 
diſguiſe; ſo wandered ſhe up and downe the countrey, for the could get 
no ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous. that no man knew whom he 
might truſt: onely ſhe maintained herielte with the price of thoſe jewels 


which ſhe had, all which ſhe ſold. At the laſt, being quite out of mo- 


ney, and having nothing left (which ſhe could well ſparc) to make money 
of, ſhe reſolved rather to ſtarve than ſo much to di baſe herſeife to become 
a beggar. With this reſolution ſhe went to a ſolitary place be ſide Yorke, 
where ſhe lived the ſpace of two dayes on hearbs, and ſuch things as he 
could there finde ' 

« In this time it charced- that king. Edward, beeing come out of 
France, and lying thereabout with the ſmall forces hee had, came that” 
way with ſome two or three noblemen, with an intent to difcover if any 
ambuſhes were laid to take; him at an advantage. He ſeeing there this 
gentlewoman, whom he ſuppoſed to be a boy, aſked - her what ſhe was, 
and what ſhe made there in that private place? To whom ſhee very wiſely 
and modeſtly withall, anſwered, that ſhe was a poore boy, whoſe bringirg 
up had bin better than her outward parts then ſhewed, but at that time ſhe 
was both friendleſſe and comfortleſſe, by reaſon cf the late warre. He 
being moved to ſee one fo well featured as ſhe was, to want, entertained 
her for one of his pages; to whom ſhe ſhewed herſelfe fo. dutifull ard 
loving, that in ſhort time the had his love above all her fellows. Still fol- 
lowed ſhe the fortunes of K. Edward, hoping at laſt (as not long after it 
did fall out) to be reconciled to her huſband. 

% After the batcell at Barnet, Where K. Edward got the beſt, ſhe 
going up and downe among the ſlaine men, to know whether her hul- 
Land, which was on K. Henrie's fide; was dead or eſcaped, happened to 
te the other who had been her gheſt, lying there for dead. She remem- 
>2ring him, and thinking him to be one whom her tuſband loved, went 
to him, and findirg him not dead, the cauſed one to helpe her with him 
to a houſe there-by 3 Where opening his breſt to dreſſe his wounds, ſhe 
Aſpied her crucifix, at ſight of which her heart was joyfull, hoping pe 
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this to find him that was the originall of her diſgrace : for ſhe remem- 
bering herſelfe, found that ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever fince that morn- 
ing he departed from her houſe fo ſuddenly. But ſaying nothing of it at 
that time, ſhe cauſed him to be carefully looked unto, and brought up to 
London after her, whither ſhe went with the king, carrying the crucifix 
with her. 

On a time, when he was a little recovered, ſhe went to him, giving 
him the crucifix which ſhe had taken from about his necke; to whom he 
ſaid, “ Good gentle youth, keep th? ſame ; for now in my miſery of 
ſicknes, when the fight of that picture ſhould be moſt comfortable, it is 
to me moſt uncomfortable 5 and breedeth ſuch horrour in my conſcience, 
when I think how wrongfully I got the ſame, that fo long as I ſee It I ſhall 
never be in reſt, Now knew ſhe that he was the man that cauſgd the ſe-/ 
paration *twixt her huſband and her ſelfe; yet ſaid ſhe nothing, uſing him 
as reſpeRively as ſhe had before: onely ſhe cauſed the man in whoſe 
houſe he lay, to remember the words he had ſpoken concerning the cru- 
cifix Not long after, ſhe being alone, attending on the king, ' beſ-eched' 
his grace to doe her juſtice on a villain that had bin the cauſe of all the 
miſery ſhe had ſuffered. He loving her, above all his other pages, moſt 
dearly, ſaid, „ Edmund, (for fo ſhe had named herſelfe,) thou ſhalt 
have what right thou wilt on thy enemy; cauſe him to be ſent for, and 
I will be thy judge my ſelfe.“ She being glad of this, with the king's 
authority ſ-nt for her huſband, whom the heard was one of the priſoners 
that was taken at the battel of Barnet; ſhe appointing the other, now- 
recovered, to be at the court the ſame time, They being both come, 
but not one ſeeing of the other, the king ſent for the wounded man into 
tae preſence ; before whom the page aſked how he came by the crucifix. 
He fearing that his villainy would come forth, denyed the words he had 
ſad before his oaſt, affirming he bought it. With that, ſhe called in 
tie oaft of the houſe where he lay, bidding tim boldly ſpeake what he- 
had heard this man ſay concerning the crucifix. The oaſt then told the 
king, that in the preſence of this page he heard him intrex that the cru- 
ci might be taken from his fight, for it did wound his conſcience, to- 
thinke how wrongfully he had gotten the ſame. "Theſe words did the 
page averre; yet he utterly denygd the ſame, aftirming that he bought it, 
and if that he did ſpeake ſuch words in his ſickneſſe,.they proceeded from 
the lightneſſe of his braine, and were untruthes.. 

© She ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſband in, to 
whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, dor you. know this? Ves, 
anſwered hee, but wouli God 1 ne're had knowae the owner of it! le 
was my wif2's, a womaa virtuous, till this divill (ſp-aking to the other) 
did corrupt her. purity, -who brought me this crucifix as a token of her 
iconftancie, | 

Wich that the king, ſaid, Sirra, now are you found to be a knave. 
Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it? To whom he as ſwered 
with fearfull countenance, And it like your grace, I ſaid fo, to preſerve 
this gentleman's honour, and his wife's, which by my telling of the truth, 
would have been much indamaged ; for indeed the, being a ſecret friend 
of mine, gave me this as a teſtimony of her love. | 

The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her ſelfe in that 
Giguiſe, ſaid, „ And it like your majeſty, give mee leave to ſpeake, 
and you ſhall ſee me make this villain confeſſe how he hath abuſed that 
good gentleman, The king having given her lezve, ſhe ſaid, “ Firſt,, 
fir, you confeſſed before your oaſt and my ſelie, that you had wrongfully 
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got this jewell ; then before his majeſtie you — bought it; fo 
denying former words: Now you have denyed that which you ſo 
boldly affirmed before, and ſaid it was this gentleman's wife's gift. With 
his majeſtie's leave I ſay, thou art a villaine, and this is likewiſe falſe,” 
With that ſhe diſcovered her ſelfe to be a woman, ſaying—** Hadſt thou, 
villaine, ever any ſtrumpet's favour at my hands? Did I, for any ſinfull 
pleaſure I received from thee, beſtow this on thee ? Speake, and if thou 
have any goodneſs left in thee, ſpeak the truth.” 

4 With that, he being daunted at her ſudden fight, fell on his knees 
before the king, beſeeching his grace to be mercifull unto him, for he 
had wronged that gentlewoman. Therewith told he the king of the 
match betweene the gentleman and him ſelfe, and how he ſtole the cru- 
cifix from her, and by that meanes perſuaded her huſband that ſhe was a 
whore. The king wondered how he durſt, knowing God to be juſt, com- 
mit ſo great a villainy; but much more admired he to ſee his page to turn 
a gentlewoman. But ceaſing to admire, he ſaid—** Sir, (ſpeaking to her 
huſband,) you did the part of an unwiſe man to lay ſo fooliſh a wager, 
for which offence the remembrance of your folly is puniſhment inough ; 
but ſeeing it concerns me not, your wife ſhall be your judge.” With 
that Mrs. Dorrill, thanking his majeſtie, went to her huſband, ſaying, 
« Sir, all my anger to you I lay down with this kiſſe.” He wondering 
all this while to ſee this ſtrange and unlooked-for change, wept for joy, 
defiring her to tell him how ſhe was preſerved ; wherein ſhe ſatisfied him 
at full. The king was likewiſe glad that he had preſerved this gentlewo- 
man from wilfull famine, and gave judgment on the other in this man- 
ner :— That he ſhould reſtore the money treble which he had wrongfully 
got from him; and ſo was to have a yeere's impriſonment. So this gen- 
tleman and his wife went, with the king's leave, lovingly home, where 
they were kindely welcomed by George, to whom for recompence he gave 
the money which he received: fo lived they after in great * 
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A SONG, /ung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele, 


ſuppoſed to be wead. 
By Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS. 
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To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 
6 maids and 25 hinds Spall bring 
Each opening fweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. $ 


No awailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 

To vex with fhrieks this quiet grove 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


3. 
No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew : 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 


1 
The red- bre off at evening hours © 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 


With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 


To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


5. 
When howling winds, and beating rain, | 
In tempeſts ſhake the fylvan cell; 


Or midſt the chace on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell, 


6. 


Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore; 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed : 
Belowd, till life could charm no more; 


And mourn'd till pity's ſelf be dead, 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Lear, King of Britain, 

King of France. 

Duke of = 

Duke of Cornw 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloſter. 

Edgar, Sox to Gloſter, 

Edmund, Baſtard Son to Gloſter. 
Curan, a Comurtrer, 
Old Man, Tenant to Gloſter. 


Oſwald, Steward to Goneril. 


24 Edmund. 'F- 
1 — Cordelia, 
A Herald. 


Servants to Cornwall, 
Goneril, 


2 . N 1 if 2 ung 
Regan, | Daughters to Lear, 


Cordelia, 


Knights, attending on the Kin » Officers, Meſſengers, 
Soldiers, and . * 


SCENE, Britain. 
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A Room of fass in King Lear's Palace. 


Enter KenT, GLOSTER, and EDMUND. 


Kent. I thought, the king had more affected the duke of 
Albany, than Cornwall. 


% 


Glo. 


1 The ſtory of this tragedy had found its way into many ballads and 
other metrical pieces; yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have been more indebted 
to the True Chronicle Hiſtory of King Leir and bis Three Daughters, Co- 
mrill, Ragan, and Cordelli, 1605, (which 1 have already publiſhed at 
the end of a collection of the quarto copies, ) than to all the other perfor. 
mances together. It appears from the books at Stationers' Hall, that 
ſome play on this ſubject was entered by Edward White, May 14, 1 394- | 
« A booke entituled, The mofte famous Chronicle Hyſtorie of Leire King 
F England, and his three Daughters.” A piece with the lame title is 
entered again, May 8, 1605; and again Nov. 26, 1607. See the ex- 
tracts from theſe Entries at the end of the Prefaces, &c. From The 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1 587, Shakſpeare has, however, taken the hint 
for the behaviour of the Steward, and the reply of Cordelia to her father 
concerning her future marriage. The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons muſt 
have been borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia, as I have not found the leaft 
trac? of it in any other work. I have referred to theſe pieces, whenever 
our author ſeems more immediately to have followed them, in the courſe 
of my notes on the play. For the firſt King Lear, ſee likewiſe Six old 
Plays on Tobich Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed for S. Leacroft, Cha- 
ting Croſs, . 

The reader will alſo find the ſtory of King Lear, in the ſecond book and | 
tie 10th canto of Spenſer's Faery Queen, and in the 15th'chapter of the ] 
third book of Warner's Albion England, 1602. 

The whole of this play, however, could not have been written till — 
after 1603. Harſnet's pamphlet to which it contains ſo many references, 

(as will appear in the notes) was not publiſhed till that year. | / 
STEEVENS. 

Camden, in his Remains, (p-, 306, edit. 1674. ] tells a ſimilar ſtory to 
this of Leir or Lear, of Ina king of the Weſt Saxons ; which, if the 
thing ever happened, probably was the real origin of the fable. See under 0 
the head of Wiſe Speeches. PxrcyY. 593 

The ſtory told by Camden in his Remaines, 4to. 1605, is this: + | 
Ina, king of Weft Saxons, had three daughters, of whom upon a 
ume he demanded whether they did love him, and ſo would do during 
their lives, above all other: the two elder ſware deepely they would ; the 
joungeſt, but the wiſeſt, told her father flatly, without flattery, that al- 
beit the did love, honour, and ' reverence him, and ſo would whilſt the 
ired, as much as nature and daughter by dutie at the uttermoſt could ex- 


pect, 


| 
| 
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Glo. It did always ſeem fo to us: but now, in the divi. 
ſion of the kingdom, it appears not which of the dukes 
he values moſt ; for equalities are ſo weigh'd 3, that cu- 
rioſity in neither “ can make choice of either's moiety 5, 

te | Kent, 


pect, yet ſhe did think that one day it would come to paſſe that ſbe ſbeull 
affect oo? wh more fervently, — ber buſband, „ cad ped» ; 
who being made one fleſh with her, as God by commandement had told, 
and nature had taught her, ſhe was to cleave faſt to, forſaking father and 
mother, kiffe and kinne. [ Anonymous. ] One referreth this to the daugh- 
ters of king Leir.“ 

It is, I think, more probable that Shakſpeare had this paſſage in his 
thoughts, when he wrote Cordelia's reply concerning her future marriage, 
than The Mirrcur for Magiſtrates, as Camden's book was publiſhed te- 
cently betore he appears to have compoſed this play, and that portion of it 
which is entitled Wife Speeches, where the foregoing paſſage is found, 
furniſhed him with a hint in Coriclanus. 

The ftory cf King Leir and his three daughters was originally told by 
Geoffrey of Monmoutly, from whom Holinſhed tranſcribed it; and in his 
Chronicle Shak ſpeare had certaifly read it, as it occurs not far from that 
of Cymbeline ; though the old play on the ſame ſubject probably fi ſug- 
geſted to him the idea of making it the ground-work of a tragedy. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, that Leir, who was the eldeſt fon of Bla- 
dud, „ nobly governed his country for fixty years.” According to that 
iſtorian, he died about 800 years before the birth of Chriſt, 

The name of Leir's youngeſt daughter, which in Geoffrey's hiſtory, 
in Holinſhed, The Mirreur for Magiftrates, and.the old anonymous play, 
is Cerdeilla, Cordila, or Cordella, Shakſpeare found ſoftened into Cardela 
by Spenſer in his Second Book, Canto X. The names of Edgar and Ed- 
mund were probably ſuggeſted by Holinſhed. See his Chronicle, Vol. I. 
p- 122 : „Edgar, the fon of Edmund, brother of Athelſtane, &c. 
This tragedy, 1 believe, was written in 1605. See An Attempt u 
aſrertain the order of Shakſpeere's plays, Vol. I. 

As the epiſode oi Gloſter and his Gas is undoubtedly formed on the ſtory 
of the blind king of Paphlagonia in Sidney's Arcadia, 1 ſhall ſubjoin i, 
at the end of the play. Mzroxs. s 

2 —in the divifien of the kingdem,] There is ſomething of obſcurity 
or inaccuracy in this preparatory ſcene. The king has already divided 
his kingdom, and yet when he enters he examines his daughters, © 
diſcover in what proportions he ſhould divide it. Perhaps K-nt and 
Gloſter, only were privy to his defign, which he ſtill kept i» his cn 
hands, to be cha-ged or performed as ſubſequent reaſons ſhould deterute 
him. JcunxsoN. | 

D equalities, ] So, the firſt quartos ; the folio reals—qualities. x 

| CERN SOR. 

Either may ſerve; but of the former I find an inſtance in the Flues 
of Friendſvip, 1568: After this match made, and equaliries cut. 
ſidered,” &c. STEEVENS. 

4 — that curi-fity in neither] Curioſity is ſcrupulouſiis, or Fr 
tiouſntls. So, in the Taming of a Shrew, AQ IV. Ic. iv. \ 

| % For curicus I cannot be with you.“ STEELVENS» 

eber moiety. ] The ſtrid ſenſe of the ward mcicty is baif, on 


of t<v-2 equal farts; but Shakſpeare commonly uſes it for ary part or dini 
Xe, «© Methink 
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Kent. Is not this your ſon, my lord ?. | 

Glo. His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge: I have 
ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge him, that now I am brazed 
to it, | 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

G/o. Sir, this young fellow's mother could: whereu 
ſhe grew round-wombed; and had, indeed, ſir, a fon for 
her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her bed. Do you 
ſmell a fault? 

Kent, J cannot wiſh the fault undone, the iſſue of it 
being ſo proper“. 5 

Glo. But I have, fir, a ſon by order of law, ſome year 
elder than this“, who yet is no dearer in my account; 
though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily into the world 
before he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair; there 
was good ſport at his making, and the whoreſon muſt 
be acknowledged. Do you know this noble gentleman, 


Edmund? 
Edm. No, my lord, 


Glo. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as my 
honourable friend. | 


Eam. My ſervices to your lordſhip. | 

Kent, 1 muſt love you, and ſue to know you better, 

Em. Sir, I ſhall ſtudy deſerving. 

Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away he ſhall 
2741n ;—The king 15 coming. [Trumpets ſound. ⁊ui. biu. 


Enter LEAR, Cox N WALL, Al BAN Y, Goc EAIL, Re- 


js GAN, CoRDELI1a, and Attendants. 
ty | F | | b „ * 

| Lear. Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, Gloſter. 
2 Glo, I thall, my liege. 32 
* | [ Exeunt GLOSTER, and EDMUND, 
- and 


„ M-thinks my moicty north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours: 
and here the diviſion was i · to three parts. STEEVENS. 

Heywocd likewiſe uſes the word mviety as ſy nonimous to any part or 
Pn, „„I would unwillingly: part with the greateff. meicty..of my own 
nas and fortanes.”” Hi. of Women, 1624.  MALONE. 

- Leg fo proper. ] i. ee handſome. MALoNE. , | 
en e year elder than this, ] Some year, is an expre ſſion uſed when 
ve [peak indefinitely. STEEVENS» 


Lear. 
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Lear. Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe 7, 
The map there *,—Know, that we have divided, 
In three, our kingdom: and tis our faſt intent ? 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age“; 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths*, while we 3 
Unburden'd crawl toward death.—Our fon of Cornwall, 
And you, our no leſs loving ſon of Albany, 
We have this hour a conſtant will “ to publiſh 
Our daughters“ ſeveral dowers, that future ſtrife 
May be N now. The princes, France and Bur- 

undy, | 

Great * in our youngeſt daughters“ love, 
Long in our court have made their amorous ſojourn, 
And here are to be anſwer' d.— Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now 5 we will diveſt us, both of rule, 
Intereſt of territory, cares of ſtate,) 
Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 1 


7 e—expreſs cur darker purpeſe.] Darker, for more ſecret ; not fa 
indirect, oblique, WARBURTON» | 

This word may admit a further explication. We ſball expreſs ou 
darker purpoſe : that is, we have already made known in ſome mes- 
ſure our deſign of parting the kingdom; we will now diſcover what 
has not been told before, the reaſons by which we ſhall regulate the 
partition. This interpretation will juſtify or palliate the exordial dia- 
logue. JonNxSON. 

8 The map tbere.] So the quartcs. The folio reads—CGive me the may 
there, MALONE. | | 

9 — and "tis our faſt intent] Faſt is the reading of the firſt folio, and, 
I think, the true reading.  Jonnxs0N- ho 

Our faſt intent is our determined reſolution. The quartos have—our | 
frft intent. MaLoxE. ! 
en our age ;] The quartos read—of our fate. STEEVEXNS» 0 

2 Conferring them on younger ſtrengths,] is the reading of the folio; 
the quartos read—Confirming them on younger years. STEEVENS- þ 


3 — while wwe, &c.] From while wwe, down to prevented now, | Na 
omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS» yo 
4 — conſtant will] ſeems a confirmation of faſt intent. Jo#x80x- N 


Conſtant is firm, determined. Cenſtant will is the certa woluntas of 
Virgil. The ſame epithet is uſed with the ſame meaning in the Ma 


chant of Venice : 
oh elſe nothing in the world | s 
4 Could turn ſo much the conftitution | 
« Of any ant man. STEEVENS. 


5 Since noto, &c.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the quartos. 
SrEEVExX,, Ho 


- 


Where 
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Where merit doth moſt challenge it *—Goner1l, 
Our eldeſt-born, ſpeak firſt, 

Con. Sir, 1 
No love you more than words can wield the matter, 
D-arer taan eye-ſight, ſpace and liberty; 
B-voad what can be valued, rich or rare; 
No 1:5 than life“, with grace, health, beauty, honor: 
As much as child e'er Dv'd, or father found. 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
J:vond all manner of ſo much I love you. 

Cir. Waat ſhall Cordelia do“? Love, and be ſilenk. 

[ 4/ede. 

Lear. Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to this, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champains rich'd !, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-{1rt2d meads, 
We make thee lady: To thine and Albany's iſſue 


6 Where merit 4th mcſt challenge it.] Thus the quartos. The folio 


reals le!s intell'gibly: 


* Where nature doth with merit challenge. M ALONE. 
7 Gon, Sir, 1 | 
* Do love you more than words can wicld the matter. — 
1 No leſs than life,] So, in Holinſhed : “ — he firſt aſked Gonorilla 
hat the eldeſt, how well ſh» loved him; who calling hir gods to record, pro- 
the telled that he lowed him more than ber ocon-life, wich by right and rea- 
u- \n ſhould be moſt deere unto hir. With which aatwzr the father being 
well pleaſed, turned to the ſ-cond, and dema::ded of hir how well ſhe 
may Iwed him; who anſwered (confirming hir ſaieings with great othes,) that 
ſhe loved him more than toong could exprelie, and farre above all other 
and, creatures of the world. 


Then called he his youngeſt daughter Cordeilla before him, and aked 
hir, what account ſhes made of him; unto? whom ſhe made this anſwer as 
ful uveth: Knowing the great love and f.therlic zeale that you have al- 
wies born towards me, (for the which I maic not anſwere you otherwiſe 


clo: than I thinke and as my conſcience leadeth me,) I proteſt unto you that I 
have loved you ever, and will continnuallle (while I live) love you as my 
o, k natural father. And if you would more underſtand of the love 1 bear 
you, aſcertain your ſelfe, that ſo much as you have ſo much you are 
180. worth, and ſo much I love you, and no more.” MAL ONE. 
tas ol ® Beyond all manner of ſo much—] Beyond all aftignabl: quantity, 1 
Mo- he you beyond limits, and cannot ſay it is fo mucb, for how much ſoever 
| ſhould name, it would yet be more. JouxsOx. 
%s] So the quarto; the folio has ſpeak. Jonx sor. 
and with champains rich'd, — 
I ith plentecus rivers—] Theſe words are .omitted in the quartos. 
To rich is an obſolete verb. It is uſed by Tho. Draat in his traaſlation of 
YEN Horace's Epiſtles, 1567: | 
Jo riteb his country, let his words lyke flowing water fall.“ 
Where STEEVENS. 


Vor.. XIII. I Be 
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Be this perpetual.—What ſays our ſecond daughter, 
Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak“. 


And prize me at her worth !“. In my true heart 

I find, ſhe names my very deed of love; 

Only ſhe comes too ſhort,—that I profeſs 5 

Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes ® ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highneſs' love. 


And yet not fo; ſince, I am ſure, my love's 
More richer 7 than my tongue. | 


Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity *, and pleaſure, 
2 — Speak. ] Thus the quartos. This word is not in the folio, 


3 IJ am made, &c.] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, Sir, I am 
made of the ſelf-ſame metal that my ſiſter is. STEEZVE NS. 


pointed thus : 


my affection to you, in that, i. e. inaſmuch as, I profeſs myſelf, &c. 


Fund, that ſbe names, &c. TY IWIAITr. 


Reg. I am made of that ſelf metal as my ſiſter ?, 


Cor. Then poor Cordelia ! [ Hide, 


Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 


Maront. 


And prize me at ber worth.) I believe this paſſage ſhould rather be 


And poo! me at ber worth, in my true beart 
1 find, ſhe names, &c. 
That is, And ſo may you prize me at ber worth, as in my true beart I 


S Only ſbe comes tee ſhort, that I profeſs, &c. ] Only ſhe falls ſhort of 
Thus the folio. The quartos read: 


Only ſhe came ſhort, that I profeſs, &c. 
Dr. Johnſon is of opinion that the conſtruction is, “ I find that ſhe 


names my deed of love; I find that I profeſs,” &c. 


Since I wrote the above, I have found that the paſſage ſtruck Mr. 
aſon in the ſame light as it did me. MarLoxE. 
6 Which the moſt precious ſquare cf ſenſe prſſeſſes ;] Perhaps ſquare 


means or ly compaſs, comprehenſion. JonunsoN. 


So, in a Parenefis to the Prince, by lord Sterline, 1604: 
«© The ſquare of reaſon, and the mind's clear eye.” STEEVENS: 
I believe that Shakſpeare uſes ſquare for the full complement of all the 


ſn . EDWARDS. 


7 Mere richer—] Thus the quartos. The folio has — More porderons: 


MArox!. 
8 No leſs in ſpace, validity, —] Validity, for worth, value ; not for 


integrity, or good title, WARBURTON. 


So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607; „The countenance of your friend 


is of leſs value than his councel, yet both of very ſmall validity. 


SrEEZ VIX. 


Than 


— 
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Than that confirm'd 9 on Goneril. Now, our joy”, 
Although the laſt, not leaſt* ; to whoſe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be intereſs'd3 ; what can you ſay, to draw“ 
A third more opulent than your fiſters ? Speak. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing * ? 

Cor. Nothing *. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : ſpeak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeſty » 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor leſs. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia® ? mend your ſpeech a 

little, 

Leſt it may mar your fortunes, 

Cor. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thoſe duties back as are right fit, 


Obey you, love you, and maſt honour you. 
Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, | 


5 —confirm'd—) The folio reads, conferr'd. Srxrvxxs. 
1 — Now, our joy,] Here the trus reading is picked out of two co- 
pies. Butter's quarto reads: 
— But now our joy, 
Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love, 
What can you ſay to win a third, &c. 
The folio : | 


of — Now our joy, 
Although our laſt, and leaſt ; to whoſe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, | 
Strive to be intreſs'd. What can you ſay, &c. Jounson: 
ſhe 2 Altbough the laſt, not leaſt, &c.] So, in the old anonymous play, 
King Leir ſpeaking ts Mumford : 
Mr. „co thee laſt of all; | 
= «© Not greeted laſt, cauſe thy deſert was ſmall. STzzvzNns. 


Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, written before 1593: | 
« The thind and /aft, not leaf, in our aceount.” Martons- 
3 Strive to be intereſs'd ;] So, in the Preface to Drayton's Polyolbion : 
- there is ſcarce any of the nobilitie, or gentry of this land, but he 


is ſome way or other by blood interefſed therein.” 

To intereſt and to intereſſe, are not, perhaps, different ſpellings of the 
= ſa ne verb, but are two diſtinct words though of the ſame import; the 
m_ one being derived from the Latin, che other from the French intereſſer. 

c STEEVENS- 
end * —to draw—=] The quarto reads what can you ſay, to win. 

12 Servus. 
ok heſe two ſpeeches are wanting in the quartos. STEEYINS. 


* How, how, Cordelia ?] Thus the folio. The quarto reads G to, 
te. STERVENST. 
I 2 They 
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They love you, all? Haply, when [ fhall wed “, 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty: 
Sure, 1 ſhall never marry like my ſiſters, 
To love my father all“. | 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart“? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and ſo untender ' ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be ſo.— Thy truth then be thy dowver : 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun; 
The myſteries of Hecate *, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be ; 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to.my heart and me 


7 ——_ Then I ſhall wwed, 8c.) So, in The Mirrour for Ma- 
g:firates, 1587, Cordila ſays : 
«© — Nature fo doth bind and me compell - 
& To love you as I ought, my father, well; 
« Yet ſhortly I may chance, if fortune will, 
« Jo find in heart to bear another more good will: 
4% Thus much I ſaid of nuptial loves that meant.” Srrrvrxs. 

See alſo the quotation from Camden's Rem aines, near the end of the 
firſt note on this play. Maroxs. 

8 To laue my father . Theſe words are reſtored from the fiſt 
edition, without which the ſenſe was not complete. Por x. 

9 But goes this with thy beart ?] Thus the quartos, and thus I hare 
no doubt Shak ſprare wrote, this kind of inverfioa occurring often in his 
plays, and in the contemporary writers. So, in X. Hemy III. 

ö „and make your houſe our Tower.“ | 
Again, in tte Merchant of Venice: 
© — hat many may be meant 
6 By the fool multitude.” 

See tic note on the latter paſſage in the AryzxDIx. 

Th; ditt of the folio, not underſtandirg this kind of phraſ:ologry 
ſubſtitutec the more common form- But goes thy Hort c ith thi? * | 
in the xt line he reads, Ay, my goed lord, initral of—Ay, gerd 1 
lord, the 1cading of the quartus, and the conſtant language of Shaxſprare, 
15 | MaAL0xE 


1+. $6 perngy, and ſo unterder #] So, in Shakſpeare's Venus 6rd 


« Ah me, quoth Venus, young, and ſo unkind? MALOx!. 

2 The myſteries of Hecate,] The quartos have ire, the foto 

_wiſcries.. Ihe emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond fol, 
o likewiſe ſubſtituted- gpcrdtions in the next line for cperaticn, 

reading of. the original copies. Malo. | 

| Hold 


* 
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Hold thee, from this, for-ever*. The-barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation * meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, 
As thou my ſometime daughter. 
Heut. Good my liege. — 
Lear. Peace, Kent | 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
| lov'd her moſt 5, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her kind nurſery —Hence, and avoid my fight !'— 


| . . [To Cordelia . 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give | 
Her father's heart from her Call France ;—Who ſtirs ? 
Call Burgundy,—Cornwall, and Albany, 
With my two daughters“ dowers digeſt this third: 
Let pride, which the calls plainneis, marry her. 
do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majeſty. Ourſelf, by monthly courſe, 
With refervation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode | 
Make with yqu by due turns. Oaly we {till retain” 
The name, and all the additions to a king“; 
The ſway, revenue, execution of the reſt ?, 


the Beloved ſons, be yours : which to confirm, 
bb Tais coroner part between you. Lei ving the crown, 
have 3 Hold thee, from this, —] i. e. ſcom this tim*. SrEEvxxs. 
\ his * — bis generation—} i. e. his chillren. MaLonxs. — 
I'd her ma,] 8, Hlinched:—“ Which daughters he greatly 
loved, but eſpecially Cordcilla, che you igeſt, farre above the two elder. 
F MALONE. 
T; Cordelia.] Rather, as the author of the Reviſal obſerves, 10 
Kent, For in che next words Lear ſends for France and Burgund to 
offer Cordelia without a dowcy.. STEEVEXS. 
ologry Surely fuch quick tragſitions or inco1fiftencizs, which ever they ar: 
1 7 % culed, are pecfectiy ſuited do Lear's character. I have no doubt that ti: 
200 n drecti m now given is right. Kent has hitherto laid nothing chat coull 
ſprue. extort even from the cholerick king fo harſh a ſ:ntence, having only in- 
ox. terpoſed in the mil eſt manner; ** Good ny liege, — . Afterwards 15 
us ard Wed, when he remonfirates. with more freedom, and calls Læar a mal- 
man, the king exclaims—** Out of my fight?” Maronr. | : 
xt. 7 Only wwe itill retain} Thus the quarto. Folio: we {hall retain. 
folio 0 \ " MarLoxr. 
d folidy — all the additions to a king ;} All the titles belonging to a king. 
on, Ut : | Mar ox x. 
— execution ef the reſt,] The execution of tbe reſt is, I ſuppoſe, all 
1 1 ls tler buſineſs. Jon xs. , 
01 
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Kent. Royal Lear, | 
Whom I have ever honeur'd as my king 
Lov'd as my father, as my maſter follow'd, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers,— | 
Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft, 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade _ 

The _— of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 

When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, old man? 

Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak “, 

When power to flattery bows ? To plainneſs honour's 
6 bound, | 

When majeſty ſtoops to folly. Reverſe thy doom; 

And, in thy beſt conſideration, check 

This hideous raſhneſs : anſwer my life my jud t, 

Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 

Reverbs no hollowneſs *. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent, My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies 3 : nor fear to loſe it, 
Thy ſafety being the motive. | 
Lear. 

3 Think'ft thou, that du 11 have dread to ſpeak,] I have given this 
paſſage according to the ole 6s from which "yp editions have 
lilently departed, for the ſake of better numbers, with a degree of in- 
fincerity, which, if not ſometimes detected and cenſured, muſt impair 
the eredit of ancient books. One of the editors, and perhaps only one, 
knew how much miſchief may be done by ſuch clandeſtine alterations. 
Ihe quarto agrees with the folio, except that for reſer ve thy ſtate, it gives, 
reverſe thy dam, and has foops, inſtead of falls ti folly. The meaning 
of anjwwer my life my judgment, is, Let my life be anſeverable for ny judg- 
ment, or I will flake my life on my opinion. — The reading which, without 
any right, has poſſeſſed all the modern copies is this: 

—— to plainneſs henour 

Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. . 
Reſerve thy ſtate z with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs ; with my life I anſwer, 
Thy youngeſt daughter, &c. 

I am inclined to think that reverſe thy doom was Shakſpeare's fir! 
reading, as more appoſite to the preſent occaſion, and that he changed it 
afterwards to reſerve thy flate, which conduces more to the progreſs of the 
action. Jon xsOoN. 

I have followed the quartos. Reſerve was formerly uſed for preſervt. 
So, in our poet's 52d Sonnet: 

% Reſerve them for my love, not for their rhymes.” MArToxx. 

2 Reverb] This is perhaps a word of the poet's own making, mean” 
ing the ſame as reverberates. STLEVENS» ** 

3 4 pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies 3] i. e. I never regarded my * 
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Lear. Out of my ſight ! 
Keat. See better, Lear; and let me ſtill remain 
The true blank of thine eye “. 
Lear. Now, by Apollo“. — 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 80 
Lear. O, vaſſal! miſcreant ! [ /aying his hand on bis fword. 
416. Corn. Dear fir, forbear 5. | 
Kent. Do; kill thy-phyſician, and the fee beſtow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Revoke thy gift © ; 
O:, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Pl! tell thee, thou doſt evil. 
Lear, Hear me, recreant! 
Oa thine allegiance hear me !— 
Since thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
(Wnich we durſt never yet,) and, with ſtrain'd pride 7, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power * ; 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 


Our potency made good“, take thy reward. 


* 


Five 


my own, but merely as a thing of which I had the poſſeſſion, not the 
property ; and which was entruſted to me as a pawn or pledge, to be em- 
ployed in waging war againſt your enemies. 

To wage againſt is an expreſſion uſed in a letter from Guil. Webbe to 
Robt, Wilmot, prefixed to Tancred and Guiſmund, 1592 : ** you ſhall 
not be able to wage againſt me in the charges growing upon this action. 

STEEVENS» 

4 The true blank of thine eye.] The blank is the white or exact mark 
at which the arrow is ſhot. See ter, ſays Kent, and keep me always in 
your view. JOHNSON» | 

* — by Apollo, —] Bladud, Lear's father, according to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, attempting to fly, fell on the temple of Apollo, and was killed. 
This circumſtance our authour muſt have noticed, both in Holinſhed's 
Chronicle and The Mirrour for Magiſtrates. MALoNE. 

Dear fir, forbear.] This ſpeech is omitted in the quarto. STEEV. 

* —thy gift.) The quartos read thy doom. STEEVENS. 

7 — ftrain'd pride,] The oldeſt copy reads—ftrayed pride; that is, 
ride exorbitant; pride paſſing due bounds. JoxNs0Ns | 

Te come betwixt our ſentence and aur power 3] i. e. as Mr. Edwards 
obſerves, gur porver to execute that ſentence. STEEVENS. 

In Othello we have again nearly the ſame language : 

* My ſpirit and my place have in them powver 
* To make this bitter to thee.” MAtoxx. 

9 Our potency made good, &c.] Thus Butter's quarto, of which. the 
firſt Signature is B, and the folio. The other quarto, printed in the ſame 
hear, has—make good. The meaning, I think, is, As a proof that I am 
not a mere threatner, that I have power as well as will to puniſh, take 
the due reward of thy demerits ; hear thy ſentence. The. words our pe- 


I 4 tency 
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Five days we do allot thee, for proviſion 
To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world“; 
And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day followirg, 
Iny baniſh'd trunk be found in cur dominions, 
The moment is thy death: Away! By Jupiter *, 
This ſhall not be revok'd. 
Kent. Why, fare thee well, king : fince thus thou wilt 
| appear, | 
Freedom lives hence 3, and bariſhment is here.— 
'The gods to their dear ſhelter * rake thee, maid, 
[0 Cordelia, 


That juſtly think*R, and haſt moſt rightly ſaid 5 !— 
And your large ſt eeches may your deeds approve, 
% Regan and Goneril. 


teney made good are in the abſclute caſe, I ſhall however ſubjain Dr. 
Joheſor:'s interpretation. Mat x k. 5 

Ai theu beſt ceme with unrcaſenable pride hetætr cen the ſentence uli 
I bad paſſed, and the pcwer by wlich 1 ſhall execute it, take thy rewa 
- aretl er ſentence which fouli make good, fhall efrabliſh, ſhall maintain, 

At Wer. 

Mr. Davies thirks, tat cur potency made gend, relates only to cr 
Place. —Which cur nature cannot brar, nor our place, without departure 
from the petexcy of that place. This is eaſy and clcar,-Lear, who is 
charater:z<d as hot, heady, and vi-lert, is, with very juſt obſervation of 
hre, made to ertargle himſelf wich vews, upon any fudden provecation 
to vow reverg*, and then to plead the obiigation of a vcw in defence af 
implzcability. Tonunson. 

| To fbicid tt ce from diſc aſas of :e rerld ;] Thus the quartos. The 
f-1i9 has ci ers. I he alteration, I believe, was made by the editor, in 
conf: qu:u:ce of his not knowing the meaning of the o. iginal word. Di. 
%%, in eld language, meant the fighter incoavenier.cies, troubles, ot 
ditreſſes cf the world. So, in X. Heiry VI. P. I. 

Ard in that eaſe Il] tell thee iny diſcaſe.“ 
Again, in A Voman Riff'd with kindnejs, by 1. Heywood, 1617: 
„ Fic, fic, that for my private buſineſle 
1 ſhouid diſenſe a friend, and be a trouble 
« To the Where houſe.” 

The provifion that Kent could make in five days, might in ſome mes: 
ſure guard him againſt the diſcaſes of the world, but couid not ſhield him 
from its di/aflers, MALOx E. 

2 — By Jupiter, ] Shakſpeare makes his Lear too much a mythologitt! 
he had Hecate and Apollo before. Jonnxson. 

3 Freedom Ives berce,—} So the folio : the quartos concur in read. 
ing F, iendſbip lives hence. STEEVEXS. 

+ — dear fpelter—] The quarto's read fretect ion. STEEVENS. | 

$ That jufily thinkfl, and ki mi rightly ſaid !—] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read : * | 

That rightly thinks, and haſt moſt jy ſaid, MALoONE- 


That 
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That good effects may ſpring from words of love. 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu TOS 
He'll ſhape his old courſe * in a country new. [Exit 


Re-enter GLosTER ; with Ficaus” Bukcuxbr, = 
Attendants, 


Gle. Here's France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We firſt addreſs towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall'd for our daughter; What, in the leaſt, 
Will you require in preſent dower with her, 
Or ceaſe your queſt of love 7 ? 
Bur, Molt royal majeſty, 
[ crave no more than hath your highneſs affer'd, 


„ 


1 Nor will you tender leſs. 
Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 
S Wnen the was dear to us, we did hold her fo* 


But now her price is fall'n: Sir, there ſhe 4 8 ; 
If aught within that little, ſeeming 9. ſubſtance, 


4 Or all of it, with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 

re And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 

L She's there, and ſhe is yours. 

« Bur, I know no anſwer.. 

of | Lear. Sir, will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes ?, 
Uafriende d, new. adopted to our hate, | 

"he Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath,, 

Y: Take her, or leave her?. 

0 


* Hell ſhape bis old courſe—] He will follow his old maxims ; he will 
* to 1ct upon the ſane principles. JOHNSON», _ 
7 — queſt of love.] We of love is amorous expedition. The term 
originated from Roma ce. A queſt was the expedition in. which a knight 
was engaged, This phraſe is often to be met with in the Fatty Queen, 


* | 4 STEEVENTs:+ 
bin 8 we did bold ber ſa;] We eſteemed her worthy of mY © Je 
ck, as you ſay, M pro. pag to give her. MALON E. 
101 ? — ſeeming —] is beautiful Jon xsox. | 
- „ Seeming ratner means ſeecious. So, in the Merry ves of Wi ier: 
Far” © —pluck the borrowed veil o T ftom the ſo feng miitxeſs 
Paz?” Ag un, in Meaſure for Me.;ſure : : 


© hence ſhall we ſee, 


1 14 power change py e „hat. KB ber- Sresus. 
ce, I. e. 18 aus ed of. STEEVENS; 5 


* * : * 
. 262 0 To . 


1 5 14 10 7 5 Bur. 


*% — x 


= 


— 
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Bur. Pardon me, royal ſir; 
Election makes not up on ſuch conditions *. 

Lear. Then leave her, ſir; for, by the power that made 

me, 
I tell you all her wealth. For you, great king, 
[to France. 

I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore beſeech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is aſham'd 


Almoſt to acknowledge hers. 


France. This is moſt ſtrange! | 
That ſhe, that even but now was your beſt object, 
The argument of your praiſe, balm of your age, 
_ beſt, moſt deareſt 3, ſhould in this trice of time 


ommit a thing fo monſtrous, to diſmantle 


So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 


Muft be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it“, or your fore-vouch'd affection 


Fall's 


2 Election makes not up en fuch conditions.) To make up Tignifies to 
complete, to conclude z as, they made up the * 5 but in this ſenſe it 
has, I think, always the ſubject noun after it. To make up, in familiar 
language, is neutrality, to come forward, to male advances, which, | 
think, is meant here. JonnsoN. . 

Election makes not up, I conceive, means, Election comes not toa de- 
cifien 3 in the ſame ſenle as When we ſay, „I have wade up my mind on 

hat ſubject. | 

In Cymbeline this phraſe is uſed, as here, for firiſhed, completed: 

«© —— Being ſcarce made up, 

J mean, to man, — &c. 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 

66 remain afſur'd, 

4% That he's a made up villain.” 

In all theſe places the aituſion is to a piece of work completed by 3 
tradeſman. 

The paſſages juſt cited ſhew that the text is right, and that our poet dil 
not write, as fome have propoſed to read, 

Election makes not, upon fuch conditions. Matoxx. 

3 Mcft beſt, moſt deareft,] Thus the quartos. We have juſt had mw! 
<vortbier, and in a preceding paſſage more richer. The ſame phraſeology 
is found often in theſe plays and in the contemporary writings. The ſolo 
reads The beſt, the deareſt. MALONE. 


4 — ſuch unnatural degree, | 
That monfeers it,] Thie was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's Ae. 
in Coriolanus : — 
«« But with ſuch words that are but rooted in 
«« Your tongue.” 


Again) 
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Fall'n into taint : which to believe of her, 
Muſt be a faith, that reaſon without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor, I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
(If for I want that glib and oily art“, 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not; ſince what I well intend, 
PII do't before I ſpeak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour : 
But even for want of that, for which I am richer ; « 
A ſtill- ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongue | 
That I am glad I have not, though, not to have it, 
Hath loſt me in your liking. 


Again, ibidem 
No, not with ſuch friends, 
« That thought them ſure of you. 
Three of the modern editors, however, in the paſſage before us, have 
fubſtituted As for That. MALONE. | 
That monſters it,] This uncommon verb occurs again in Coriolanus, 
* Act II. ſc. ii: | | 
© To hear my nothings monſter d. STEEVENS. 
5 —or your fore-wouch'd affect inůnn 
* Fall'n into taint :] The reading is here formed out of two copies. 
The quartos read: | 
— or you, fer vouch'd affefions 
Fall*n into taint. 
The folio : 
— or your fore-vouch'd affettion 
Fall into taint. 4 
The meaning of the paſſage as now printe ] is, I think, Either her 
offence muſt be monſtrous, or, if ſhe has not committed any ſuch offence, 
the affection which you always profeſſed to have for her muſt be tainted and 
decaied, and is now without reaſon alienated from her. 
| once thought the reading of the quartos right,—or you, for vouch'd 
affections, &c. i. e. on account of the extravagant profeſſions made by 
her fiſters : but I did not recollect that France had not heard theſe. How- 
ever, Shalkſpeare might himſelf have forgot this circumſtance. The 
plural affeions favours this interpretation. | | 
Dr. Johnſon thinks that the words, you, for wouch'd affeFion, fall into 
faint, mean, ** you muſt fall into reproach, diſgrace or cenſure, in con- 
lequence of having profeſſed an affeckion which you did not feel.” 
The more obvious interpretation already given, appears to me to be ſup- 
ported by our authour's words in another place: 
When love begins to ſicken and decay,” &c. 
. Or in old language ſignifying before. Dr. Johnſon thought the meaning 
in the folio might poſſibly be, Sure ber crime muſt be monſtrous before your 
ien can be affected with hatred. MALONE. 
tor I want, &c.] If this be my offence, tha: I want the glib and 
Wy art, &, MALONE. 
Lear. 
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Lear. Better thou | | 
Hadi not been born, than not to have pleas'd me better. 

France. Is it no more but this? a tardineſs in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 

That it intends to do? — My lord of Burgundy, 
What ſay you to the lady? Love is not love, 

When it is mingled with reſpects 7, that ſtand 
Aloof from the entire point *, Will you have her? 
She is herſelf a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear“, 

Give but that portion which yourſelf * 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing: I have ſworn; I am firm. 

Bur. I am ſorry then, you have fo loſt a father, 
That you muſt loſe a huſband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that reſpects of fortune are his love, 
I ſhall not be his wife. 

France. Faireſt Cordelia, that art moſt rich, being poor; 
Moſt choice, forſaken ; and moit lov'd, deipis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 

Be it lawfu!, I take up what's caſt away. 

Gods, gods! *tis ſtrange, tat from their cold'ſt neglect 
My love ſhould kindle to inflam'd reſpect.— 

Thy dowerleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 

Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 

. Shalt buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me.— 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind :. * 

Ineu loſeſt here, a better where to find *. 


7 — with reſpects—] i. e. with cautious and prudential conſiders 
tions. 
Thus the quartas. The folio: has—regardt. Ma tox. 
— from the entire peint.] Single, unmixed with other conſiders» 
tions, JouNgsCh. ; ; 
Dr. Johnſon is right. The meaning of the paſſage is, that his love 
wants ſomething to mark its ſincerity ; 
«© Who ſeeks for aught in luve but love alone! STEEVENS» 
9 She is berſelf a dowry. ] The quartos read: 
She 1$ herſelf and doxwer. STEEVENS-. 
1 R:yal Le r,] So, the quarto: the folio bas—Royal king. 
STEEVENT 
2 Thu leſeſt here, &c. ] Here and where have the power of nouns 


Thou loſeſt this reſidence to find a bettet refidor.ce in another place. 
Jonxsox- 


Lear. 


* 


love 
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Lear. Thou haſt her, France: let her be thine ; for we 
Have no ſuch daughter, nor ſhall ever ſee 
Taat face of hers again: — Therefore be gone, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon.— 
Co ne, noble Burgundy. | 
Flourih. [Exeunt Lx AR, BURGUNDY, CORNWALL, 
ALBANY, GLOSTER, and Attendants. 


Francs. Bid farewel to your ſiſters, 
Cor. The jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you are; 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loth to call | 0 
Your faults, as they are nam'd. Uſe well our father * : 
To your profeſſed boſoms + I commit him: 
But yet, alas! ſtood I within his grace, 
would prefer him to a better place. f 
do farewel to you both. 
(4, Preſeribe not us our duties“. 
Reg, Let your ſtudy 
Be, to content your lord; who hath receiv' you 
At fortune's alms : You have obedience ſcanted, 
and well are worth the want that you have wanted“. 
Cor. Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning 7 hides ; 
. Who 


3 — Ul: well cur father :] So the quartos. The folio reals—Love 
well, MALONE. 

Jo your profeſſed boſoms—] Thus the ancient copies. The modern 
edicions, after Mr. Popr, read profefſing, and ſo we ſhould certainly now 
write, MALONE. | 3 

Shak-ſpcare often uſes one participle for the other ;—/onging for /;nged 
in the Gentlemen of Verona, and all-obeying for all-obeyed in Antony and 
Cleipatra. STEEVENS. | 

5 Preſcribe not us our duties. ] Preſcribe was uſed formerly without to 
ſubj ined. So, in Maſſivger's Picture: 

© — Shall I preſcribe you, 
© Or blame your fhadneſs.“ MaArLone. 

5 And well arc wworth the want that you ba wanted.) You are well 

deſerving of the want of dower that you are without. So, in the third 


part of King Henry VE Act IV. ſc. i: ** Though I want a kingdom, 


i. e. though J am without a kingdom. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 
17: „ Anſlm was expelled the realm, and cuanted the whole profits-of 
his biſhoprick,” i. e. he did not receive the profits, &o. Tor ur. 

Thus the folio. In the quartos the tranſcriber or compoſicor inad- 
vertently repeated the word werth. They read : 

And well are worth the <v+rtb that you have wanted. 
This, however, may be explained by underſtanding the ſecond worth 
a the ſenſe of wealth, MALoNE. 
— Flaited cunning] i. e. complicated, involved cunning. * 
Jon xsox. 
] once 
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Who cover faults *, at laſt ſhame them derides. 
Well may you proſper ! | 
France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 
| [ Exeunt France, and CorpDeii. 
Gon. Siſter, it is not a little I have to ſay, of what molt 
nearly appertains to us both. I think, our father will 


hence to-night. 
Reg. That's moſt certain, and with you; next month 


with us. 

Gon. You ſee how full of changes his age is; the obſer- 
vation we have made of it hath not been little: he always 
loved our ſiſter moſt ; and with what poor judgment he 
hath now caſt her off, appears too groſsly. 

Reg. Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath ever but 
ſlenderly known himſelf. 

Gon. The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but 
raſh; then muſt we look to receive from his age, not 
alone the imperfections of long-engrafted condition ?, but, 
therewithal, the unruly waywardneſs that infirm and cho- 
lerick years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconſtant ſtarts are we like to have from 
him, as this of Kent's baniſhment. 

Gon. There 1s further compliment of leave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Pray yeu, let us hit“ together: 


I once thought that the authour wrote plated :—cunning ſuperinduced, 
thinly ſpread over. So, in this play : « 
46 Plate ſin with gold, 
«© And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks.” 
But the word «nfo/d, and the following lines in our authour's Rape ef 
Lucrece, ſhew, that plaited, or (as the quartos have it) pleated, is the tiue 
: 


« For that he colour'd with his high eſtate, 
« Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty.” Maroxs. 

8 Who cover faults, &c. ] The quartos read, 

Who covers faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. 

This I have replaced. The former editors read with the folio : 

Who covers faults at laſt evith ſhame derides. STEEvENS- 

In this paſſage Cordelia is made to allude to a paſſage in ſcripture.-- 
Prov. xxviii. 13. He that covereth his fins, ſhall not proſper ; but 
whoſo confeſſeth and forſaketh them, ſhall have mercy.” HENLI ZV. 

9 of long engrafted condition,] i. e. of qualities of mind, con- 
firmed by long habit. So, in Othello: a woman of fo gentle a cun- 
dition! MaLonsz. | ; 

1 let us hit] So the old quarto. The folio, Jet vs fit. 


— Jon x508- 
2 ww [et ut hit] i. e. agree. STEEVENS» 


if 
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If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſitions as he 
bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend us. 
Reg. We ſhall further think of it. 
Gon, We muſt do ſomething, and Y the heat“. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
A Hall in the Earl of Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter Epu up, with a letter. 


b w - 
Ein. Thou, nature, art my goddeſs “; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound: Wherefore ſhould I 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom 5 ; and permit 
The curioſity of nations ꝰ to deprive me?, ; 
| or 


3 =; the heat.] i. e. We muſt ſrite while the iron's bet. 
STEEVENS, 

4 Thou, nature, art my goddeſs ;| Edmund only ſpeaks of nature in 
oppoſition to cuſtom, and not (as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes) to the ex- 
iſtence of a God. Edmund means only, as he came not into the world 
us cuſtom or laww had preſcribed, ſo he had nothing to do but to follow na- 
ture and her laws, which make no difference between legitimacy and ille- 
gitimacy, between the eldeſt and the youngeſt. 

To contradict Dr. Warburton's aſſertion yet more ſtrongly, Edmund 
concludes this very ſpeech by an invocation to heaven : 

« Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards !“ STzzvEns. 

Edmund calls nature his goddeſs, for the ſame reaſon that we call a 
baſtard a natural ſon : one, who according to the law of nature, is the 
child of his father, but according to thoſe of civil ſociety is nullius filius. 

| MAsox. 

Stand in the plague of cuſtom;] The meaning is plain, though oddly 
expreſſed. Wherefore Id I acquieſce, ſubmit tamely to the plagues 
and injuſtice of cuſtom ? 

Shakſpeare ſeems to mean by the plague of cuſlom, Wherefore ſhould 
remain in a ſituation where I ſhall be plagued and tormented only in con- 
ſequence of the contempt with which cuſtom regards thoſe who are not 
the iſſue of a lawful bed? STzzvEns. p 

5 The curioſity of nations—] Curiofity, in the time of Shakſpeare, 
vs a word that ſignified an over-nice ſcrupulouſneſs in manners, dreſs, 
&, In this ſenſe it is uſed in Timon; © When thou waſt (ſays Ape- 
mantus) in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for too much cu- 
h. Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Diftionary, 1580, inter- 
prets it, piked diligence : ſomething too curious, or too muc ated : and 
ain in this play of King Lear, Shakſpeare ſeems to uſe it in the ſame 
ſenſe : 44 which I have rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity.” 

STEEVENS» 

Curioſity is uſed before in the preſent play, in this ſenſe : “ For equa- 

liier are ſo weighed, that, _ in neither can make choice of either's 

moiety.” Again, in Al['s Well that ends well: | 2 
ran 
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For that I am ſure twelve or fourteen moon- ſnines 
Lag of a brother * ? Why baftard ? wherefore baſe? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact, 

My mind as generovs, and my ſhape as true, 

As honeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 

With baſe ? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy ? bate, baſe? 
Who, in the luſty itealth of nature“, take 

More compoſition and fierce quality, 

Than doth, within a dull, ftale, tired bed, 

Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops, 

Got *tween aſleep and wake ?—Well then,, 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land : 

Our father's love 15 to the baſtard Edmund, 

As to the legitimate: Fine word, —legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter ipeed, - 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 


« Frank nature, rather curious than in haſte, 
« Hath well compos'd thee,” 

In Tax ENGLISH DicTionaARY, or Interpreter of tard Midi, by 
H. Cockeram, Svo. 1655, Caricfty is defined“ More dizigence than 
needs.” MALONE. 

By (c the curigfity of nations” Edmund means the nice'y, the feriftneſ 
of civil inſtitutions. So, when Hamlet is about to prove that the duſt of 
Alexander might be employed to ſtop a bung-hole, Horatio ſays, * that 
were to confider the matter too caricufly.” MasoN. 

7 — to deprive me,] To deprive was, in our auther's time, ſynonimons 
to diſinterit. The old dictionary renders cxhæredo by this word: and Ho- 
linſhed ſpeaks of ebe line of Henry before ceprived. Again, in Warner's 
All ion's England, 1602, Book III. ch. xvi. 

« To you, if whom ye have depriv'd ye ſhall reſtore again.“ 
; STEEVEXS 

8 Lag of a brather ?] Edmund inveighs againſt the tyranny of cuſ- 
tom, in two inſtances, with re ſpe ct to younger brothers, and to. baſtards. 
In the former he muſt not be ur derſtood to mean himſelf, but the argu- 
ment becomes general by imp:yirg more than is ſaid, Wherefore fomld 1 
er any man, HAN MER. 

9 Who, in the luſiy flcalth of nature, &c.] How much the lines fol- 
lowing this, are in character, may be ſeen by that monitrous- wiſh of Va- 
nini, the Italian atheiſt, in bis tract De adn.irandis Nature, & printed 
at Paris, 1616, che very year our poet died. O utiram extra legitimun 
& connubialem thorum efſjem precreatus { Ita eim progenitores mei in vene- 
rem incaluiſſent, ardentiùs, ac cumulatim affacimque generoſa ſemi" 
contuliſſent, e quibus ego forme Ulanditiam et elegantiam, robuſtos cpu 
wires, mentemque innubili m conſeguutus fuiſſem. As quia corjugatorum ſum 
ſoboles, his orbatus ſum bonis.”” Had the book been publiſhed but ten of 
twenty, years ſouner, who. wouid not have believed that Shakſpcare allude 
to this paſſage ? But the divinity of his genius foretold, as it were, what 
ſuch an atheiſt as Vanini would ſay, when be wrote upon ſuch a ſubjeft- 

WaR3Uus Tex, 


Shall 
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Shall toe the legitimate“. I grow ; I proſper :— 
Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards ! 


Enter GLOSTER. 


Glo. Kent baniſh'd thus! And France in choler parted ! 
Aa the king gone to- night! ſubſcrib'd his power“! 
Confiu'd to exhibition! All this done 
Upon the gad“ I— Edmund! How now ? what news ? 

Edm, So pleaſe your lordſhip, none. 

| [ putting up thy letter. 

Gh. Why fo earneſtly ſeek you to put up tnat letter? 

Ein. I know no news, my lord. 

G/o, What paper were you reading? 

Eim, Nothing, my lord. | 

Glo. No? What needed then that terrible diſpatch of it 
into your pocket? the quality of nothing hath not ſuch 
need to hide itſelf. Let's ſee : Come, if it be nothing, I 
hall not need ſpectacles. 


 *T Shull toe the legitimate.] The quartos read—ſhall tet“ legitimate, 
The folio—hall te cb legitimate. The emendation was made by Sir Tho- 


fr mus Hanmer, To tte him, ſays Dr. Johnſon, © is perhaps to kick him 
ol out 2 ot, to toe, may be literally to ſupplant.” A pailage in Hamlet adds 
ut fore ſuppact to this reading: -— for the toe of the peafint comes ſo 

near ta the heel of the courtier, that he galls his 1 In Devonſhire, 
5 a Sir Joſhua Reynolds obſerves to me, to tee a thing up, is, to tear it 
lo- up by the roots; in which ſenſe the word is perhaps uſed here z for Ed- 
rs mund immediately adds—I grow, I proſper.” ; 


Mr. Edwards propaſed to rea}, ſhall 7% the legitimate. The verb to 
eis uſed in the laſt act of this play. Again, in Macbeth 2 


Ks. 4 Nat in the legiuns 

uſ- © Of horcid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 

ds. „ To tee Macbeth.” Maroxe. . 

Ru- The ſucceeding expreſſion, I grow, ſeems to favour che emendation 

ld I propoſed by Mr. Edwards. STEEVENS» "we 
* — ſubſcrib'd his per !] To ſubſcribe, is, to transfer by ſignir g or 

fol- e ſcriling a writing of tefti-19ny. We now uſe the term, He ſubſcribed 

Vs th.ty pounds t the new building. JonxsoR. 

intel To ſubſcribe in Shikſpeare is to yicld, or ſurrender, So, afterwards : 

imum * — You owe me no ſubſcriptica.” Ag un, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

ebe · * For Hector in his blaze of wrath ſubſcribes 

mirs To tender objects.“ MALlox . 


The fili r-a ls—preſcribed, STEEVE NSe 
* —exbibition |) is allowances The term is yet uſed in the uni- 
v-rhcies, JOHNSON, 


Hodel Au done 

het Upon the ges] To do upon the gad, is, to act by the ſudden ſti- 
— mulation of caprice, as cattle run madding when they are ſtung by the 
10 * 


„bad. Jou xsox. 


Eadm. 


e 
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Edm. I beſeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a letter from 
my brother, that I have not all o'er-read ; for ſo much as | 


have peruſed, I find not fit for your over-looking. 


Glo. Give me the letter, fir, 

Edm. I ſhall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I underſtand them, are to blame. 

Glo. Let's ſee, let's ſee. 

Eam. I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote this 
but as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue 5. 

Glo. Free T his policy, and reverence of age ©, makes 
the world bitter to the beft of our times; keeps our fortune: 


from us, till cur oldneſ} cannot reliſh them. I begin to / 


an idle and fond bondage in the oppreſſion of aged tyranny ! 
who ſwways, not as it hath power, but as it is ſuffered, 
Come to me, that of this I may ſpeak more. If our father 
ewould ſleep till I waked him, you ſhould enjoy half bis re- 
venue for ever, and live the beloved of your brother, Edgar, 
—Humph — Conſpiracy ! — Sleep till I waked bim, hu 
ſhould enjoy balf his revenue, My ſon Edgar! Had he a 
hand to write this? a heart and brain to breed it in? 
When came this to you? Who brought it? 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the 
cunning of it; I found it thrown in at the caſement of 


my cloſet. 

he. You know the character to be your brother's ? 

Zam. If the matter were good, my lord, I durſt ſwear 
it were his; but, in reſpect of that, I would fain think it 
were not. 

Glo. It is his. | 

Zam. It is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, his heart is 
not in the contents, | 


5 — an eſſay or taſte of my wirtue.] Though tafte may ſtand in this 
place, yet I believe we ſhould read—afſay or teſt of my virtue: they ar 
both metallurgical terms, and properly joined. So, in Hamlet. 
«© Bring me to the fl. Jonunson. 
Both the quartos and folio have gſay, which may have been merely 
a mis-ſpelling of the word afſay, which in Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table, 
1604, is defined“ a proof or trial.” But as effay is likewiſe define 
1 in his Enghſb Expoſitor, 1616, „“ a trial, I have made ns 
change. 
To afſay not only ſignified to make trial of coin, but to tofte before 
another ; frœlibo. In either ſenſe the word might be uſed _ : 
ALONE» 
6 This policy, and reverence of age,—] Butter's quarto has, this zi 
of age; the folio, this policy and reverence of age. JonNSON-» 
7 idle and fond) Weak and fooliſh. JonnsoN. P 
' 


_— n = 
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Gl, Hath he never heretofore ſounded you in this buſi- 


nels ? 

Eam. Never, my lord: But I have often heard him main- 
tain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age, and fathers de- 
clining, the father ſhould be as ward to the ſon, and the 
ſon manage his revenue. | | 

Gh. O villain, villain His very opinion in the letter! 
—Abhorred villain! Unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh villain ! 
worſe than brutiſh !—-Go, firrah, ſeek him; Pl appre- 
hend him :—Abominable villain !-—Where is he ? 

Edm, I do not well know, my lord. If it ſhall, pleaſe 
you to ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till 
you can derive from him better teſtimony of his antent, 
you ſhall run a certain courſe z where, if you * violently 
proceed againſt him, miſtaking his purpoſe, it would make 
a great gap in your own honour, and ſhake in pieces the 
heart of his obedience, I dare pawn down my life for him, 
that he hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour ?, 
and to no other pretence of danger. 

Glo. Think you ſo? 

Zam. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you hear us confer of this, and by an auricular 
aſſurance have your ſatisfaction; and that without any fur- 
ther delay than this very evening. 

605. He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 

Edm*, Nor is not, ſure. | | 
0%. To his father, that ſo tenderly and entirely loves 
lum,—Heaven and earth Edmund, ſeek him out; wind 
me into him 3, I pray you: frame the buſineſs after your 


5 - where, if yen] Where was formerly often uſed in the ſenſe of 
Whereas, MALONZE. | 

9 == t0 your honour,] It has been already obſerved that this was the 
uſual mode of addreſs to a lord in Shakſpeare's time. Matonz. 

L — pretence] Pretence is deſign, purpoſe, So, afterwards in this 
pay: 

Pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs. Jon xSON. 

Edm.] From Nor is, to beaven and earth ! are words omitted in the 
folio. STEEVENS. 

uind me into bim,] I once thought it ſhould be read—you into 
tim, but, perhaps, it is a familiar phraſe, like do me thiss JonnsoNn. 
So, in 3 «© — challenge me the duke's youth to fight 
wich him.” Inſtances of this phraſeology occur in the Merchant of Ve- 
"ae, King Henry IV. Part I. and in Cthello, SrEEVINsõ. 
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own wiſdom: I would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due re. 
ſolution “. | 

Eam. I will ſeek him, ſir, preſently; convey the buſi. 
neſs * as I ſhall find means, and acquaint you withal. 


4 — ] eculd unſtate myſelf te be in a due reſalution.] I take the men- 
ing to be this. Do you frame the bufincſs, who can act with le fs emotion; 
J urflare n yſcif ; it weuld in me be a dt patture from the paternal 
character, to be in a dre reſeluricn, to be ſettled and compoſed on ſuch an 
eccaſion. The words weuld and ffouid are in old language often con- 
founded. Jon NsON. i 

The ſame word occurs in Antony and Clecpatra : 

« Ves, like enough, high-battled Cæſar will 
% U Pate his happineſs, ard be ſtag'd to ſhow 
&« Ayainft a ſworder. | 

To wnftate, in both theſe inſtances, ſeems to have the ſame meaning, 
Edgar has been repreſented as wiſhing to poilc ſs his father's fortune, i. e. 
to urſiate him; and therefore his father ſays he would urfate himſelf to 
be ſufficiently reſolved to puniſh him. 

To cnſtate is to confer a fortune, So, in Meaſure fer Meaſure : 

„his poſſeflions — 
© We do ei ſate and widow you withal.” STxEvENs. 

It ſeems to me, that I would wnſtate myſelf. in this paſſage means 

ſimply, I weuid: give my fate (including rank as well as torture.) 
| TYRWHITT. 

Gloſter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly to believe what Edmund ha 
told him of Edgar. He ſays, “ Can he be ſuch a ſter ?” He after 
wards defires Edmund to fourd his intentiors, and then fays, he would 
give all he poſſeſſed to be certain of the truth; for that is the meaning of 
the words, te be in @ due reſelution. 80, in Othello: 

«K Jo be once in deubt, | 
e Jz—0rce to be reſoled."*. | 
Here reſekved means, to be certain of the fact. Again, in the Maid 
Tragedy : 
© tis not his crown 
« Shall buy me to thy bed, new I reſilve 
cc He has &ſhoncur'd thee.” Mason. 7 _ 

Though to reſt/we in Shakſpeare's time certairly ſometimes meant to 
ſatisfy, declare, or in firm, I have_never found the ſubſtantive reſs/ption 
uſed in that ſenſe ; and even had the word ever borne that ſenſe, the au- 
thour could not have ritter — to be in a due relolution, but muſt have 
written, „ — to attain a due reſolution.” Who ever wiſh'd 4 to be i 
due information” on any pint? MALOXE. : 

5 — convey the bufireſs—] To corwey is to carry through 3 in this 
place it is to marage artful.y ; we ſay of a juggler, that he has a clan 
Corveyance. JOHN SON, 

So, in Meiber Bon bie, by Lily, 1599 : © Fwo, they ſay, may ktep 
counſel if ene be away ; but to carvey knavery, two are too few, 
four are tco many. STEEVENS. 

So, in lard Sterline's Julius Ca ſur: 

« A circumſtarce, or an ilfe rent thirg, 
% Dock oſt mar all When not wich care cenvey'd.” Mater. 


Cl. 


LN 
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Glo. Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon portend no 
good to us: Though the wiſdom of nature © can reaſon it 
thus and thus, yet nature finds itſelf ſcourged by the ſe- 
quent effects: love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers di- 
vide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord ; in pa- 
lices, treaſon ; and the bond crack'd between fon and fa- 
ther. Tanis villain 7 of mine comes under the prediction; 
there's ſon againft father : the king falls from bias of na- 
ture; there's father againſt child. We have ſeen the beſt 
of our time; Machinations, hollowneſs, treachery, and all 
ruinous diſorders, follow us diſquietly to our ggaves ! 
* —Find out this villain, Edmund; it ſhall loſe taee no- 
thing; do it carefully: — And the noble and true-hearted 
Kent banich'd! his offence, honeſty !—Strange ! ſtrange 
| Exit, 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery cf the world l that, 
when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeit of our own 
behaviour,) we make guilty of our diſaders, the ſun, the 
moon, and tue ſtars: as if we were villains by necefiitys. 
fools, by heavenly compulſion; knaves, thieves, and trea- - 
chers *, by ſpherical predominance; dru 1kards, lyars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced ob:dience of planetary iaflu- 
ence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine taruſting on: 
Aa admirable evaſion of waore-maiter man, to lay his 
goatiſh diſpoſition to the charge of a ſtar? | My father 
compounded with my mother under the dragon's tail; and 
my nativity was under «r/a major ; fo that it follows, I am 
rouzh and lecherous.—Tut, 1 thould have bzen that I am, 
nad tas mal lenlieſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my 
baltardizing. Eigar,— 


6 = the wiſdom of nature—)] That is, though natural philoſophy can 


* de account of eciiples, yet we feel their eon quences. Jon sOx. 
{00 7 Th * 3p © — * . — Kk . . . . 

i His viliain—) All from aſteriik to aſkcriſk is omitted in the quartos, 
— b STEEVEXS. 
* and treachers,-] The modern editors read treachercus; but tue 


reading of the firſt copies, wiich I have reſtored to the text, may be ſup- 
hi pred from moſt of the old contemporary writers. So, in Docter Dody- 
F, a comed;, rv90 : 
„% How ſ noch the cunning treacher look'd upon it!“ 
Agua, in Robert Earl of Huntingden, 1601: 
% Hence, trecber as thou art!“ 
Chaucer, in his Romauut of the Rojey mentions “the falſe treacker,"” 
nd Spenſer often uſes the fame word. STEEVENS. 
? ——of a ftar.] Boch the quartos read—to the charge of fars. 
STEEVENS. 


Enter 
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: Enter EDGar. 


| and pat he comes“, like the cataſtrophe of the old co. 
medy * : My cue is villainous melancholy, with a figh 
like Tom o' Bedlam,—O, theſe eclipſes do portend thee 
diviſions! fa, ſol; la, mis. 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund? What ſerious con- 
templation are you in? 

am. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read 

this other day, what ſhould follow theſe eclipſes. 

Eqdg. Do you buſy yourſelf with that ? 

Zam. I promiſe you“, the effects he writes of, ſucceed 
unhappily ; * as of? unnaturalneſs between the child and 
the parent; death, dearth, diſſolutions of ancient amities; 


? — and pat be cemes, —] The quartos read, 
— and out He comes. STEEVENS- 

2 — like the — of the old comedy t] I think this paſſage was in. 
tended to ridicule the very aukward conclufions of our old comedies, where 
the perſons of the ſcene make their entry inartificially, and juſt when the 

t wants them on the ſtage, WARNER. 

3 — O, theſe eclipſes do portend theſe diviſions ! fa, ſol, la, mi.) The 
commentators, not being muſicians, have regarded this paſſage, perhaps u 
unintelligible nonſenſe, and therefore left it as they found it, without 
beſtowing a ſingle conjefture on its meaning and import. Shakſpeare how 
ever ſhews by the context that he was well acquainted with the property 
of theſe ſyllables in ſolmiſation, which imply a ſeries of ſounds ſo unns- 
tural, that ancient muſicians prohibited their uſe. The monkiſh writer 
on muſick ſay, mi contra fa e diabolus : the interval fa mi, including 3 
tritonus, or ſharp th, conſiſting of three tones without the intervention 
of a ſemi-tone, expreſſed in the modern ſcale by the letters F G Ah 
would form a muſical phraſe extremely diſagreeable to the ear. Edmund, 


ſpeaking of eclipſes as portents and prodi- = — — — 


gies, compares the diſlocation of events, the xs 
times being out of joint, to the unnatural and 
offen ſive — "ap la mi. Bu RRE. 

The words fa, ſol, &c. are not in the quarto. The folio, and all the 
modern editions, read corruptly me inſtead of mi. Shakſpeare has again 
introduced the gamut in The Taming of the Shrew. MALONE. 

4 I premiſe you, &c. ] The folio edition commonly differs from the firſt 
quarto, by augmentations or inſertions, but in this place it varies 9 
emiffion, and by the omiſſion of ſomething which naturally introduces the 
following dialogue. It is eaſy to remark, that in this ſpeech, which 
ought, I think, to be inſerted as it is in the text, Edmund, with the com- 
mon craft of fortune-tellers, mingles the paſt and future, and tells of the 
future only what he already foreknows by confederacy, or can attain Þ) 
probable con jecture. JonNs0N. 

5 —as of —] All from this aſteriſk to the next, is omitted in the 
folio. STEVENS. 

diviſions 
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diviſions in ſtate, menaces and maledictions againſt king 
and nobles; needleſs diffidences, baniſhment of friends, 
diſipation of cohorts 5, nuptial breaches, and I know not 
what. 

Eag. How long have you 7 been a ſectary aſtronomic1l ? 

Edm. Come, come“; — you my father laſt ? 

Ede. Why, the ni e by.. 

Fam. Spake you ch kn! 

Tag. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you in good terms? Found you no difple:. 
ſure in him, by word, or countenance ? * 

Eag. None at all. 

Zam. Bethink yourſelf, wherein you may have offended 
him : and at my entreaty, forbear his 9 till ſome 
little time hath qualified the heat of his diſpleaſure; which 
at this inſtant ſo rageth in him, that with the miſchief of 
your perſon * it would ſcarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. | 


2 Edm. That's my fear®. I pray you, have a continent 

the forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage goes ſlower ; and, as 
I fay, retire with me to my lodging, from whence I will 

ſhe ftly bring you to hear my lord ſpeak: Pray you, go; 

* there's my key: If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd. 

” Edg. Arm'd, brother?“ 

erty Eam. Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt; go arm'd; I 

m- am no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning towards 


nen you: I have told you what I have ſeen and heard, but 
3 faintly ; nothing like the image and horror of it: Pray 
V you, away. 

und, Edg. Shall I hear from you anon? 

| Edm, I do ſerve you in this buſineſs.— [ Exit Edgar, 
i A credulous father, .and a brother noble, 


* — diffpation of cohorts, —] Thus the old copy. Dr. Johnſon reads 
f courts, STEEVENS:« 
7 How long have yon] This line I have reſtored from the two el leſt 


e firſt quartos, and have regulated the following ſpeech according to the ſame 
es by * STEEVENS. * 

es the ' — that with the miſchief of your perſon—] This reading is in both 
which p18; yet I believe the authour gave it, that but with the miſebief of 


jour perton it would ſcarce allay. JounsoN. 

| do not ſee any need of alteration. He could not expreſs the vio- 

lence of his father's diſpleaſure in ſtronger terms than by ſaying it waz ſo 
Freat that it would ſcarcely be appeaſed by the deſtruction of his ſon. 

| Mar ownz. 

I That's my frar. ] All between this and the next aſteriſk, is omitted 
u the quartos. STEEVENS- | 

Whoſe 
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Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 

That he ſuſpects none; on whole fooliſh honeſty 

My practices ride eaſy I ſee the buſineſs. — 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 

All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit. IE. 


SCENE III. 
A Reom in the Duke ef Albany's Palace. 


Enter Gox ERIL, and STEWARD. 


Gon. Did my father ſtrike my gentleman for chiding of 
his fool ? . 
Stexw. Ay, madam. 
Gon. By day and night“! he wrongs me; every hour 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds: I'll not endure it: 
His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraids us 
On every trifle :—When he returns from hunting, 
I will not ſpeak with him; ſay, I am fick ;— 
If you come lack of former ſervices, 
You thall do well; the fault of it PII anſwer. 
Stexvi He's coming, madam ; I hear him. 
8 N [ Herns within, 
Gen. Put on what weary neghgence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows; Pd have it come to queſtion : 
If he diſlike it, let him to my fiſter, 
Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be over-rul'd >. Idle old man, 
"That Rill would manage thoſe authorities, 
That he hath given away !-—Now, by my liſe, 


1 Þy day and right ! he curengs me 5) It has been ſuggeſted by NM. 
Whalley rhat we ought to point differently 
By da) and night, he wrorgs me; 
not confidericg theſe words a5 an adjuration. But that an adjuration wt 
inter.ded, - appears, I think, from a paſſage in Kirg Henry VIII. The 
king, ſpeaking of Puckingham, (Act 1. ic. ii.) lays, 
Ey day ar right 
4% He's traitor to the height.“ , 
It cannoc be ſuppoſed that Henry means to ſay that Buckingham s 
traitor in the yight as well as by day. 
The regulation which has been followed in the text, is likewiſe ſuf- 
ported by Janet, where we have again the ſame adjuration : 
« © day and right} but this is wondrous ſtrange.“ MaALoxF 
2 Net to be over-rul'd, &c.] This line, and the four following lines 
are omitted in the folio, MALONE. — | 00 


. 
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Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us d f 
With checks, as flatteries —when they are ſeen abus'd 3. 
Remember what I have faid. 
$t:av, Very well, madam. | | 
Gon. And let his knights have colder looks among you ; 
What grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fellows ſo ; 
would breed + from hence occaſions, and I ſhall, 
That I may ſpeak :—P'll write ſtraight to my ſiſter, 
To hold my very courſe :;—Prepare for dinner. [Exeurt. 


SCENE IV. v 


A Hall in the ſame. 
Enter KEN T, diſguiſed. 


Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe *, my good intent 1 
May 


3 Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us'd | 
With checks, as flatteries,—when they are ſeen abur'd.) The ſenſe 
ſeems to be this: Old men muſt be treated with checks, when as they are 
ſeen to be deceived wwith flatteries : or, «vhen they are weak enough to be 
ſeen abuſed by flatteries, they are then weak enough to be uſed with 
n. checks. There is a play of the words uſed and abuſed. To abuſe is, in 
our authour, very frequently the ſame as to deceive. This conſtruction is 
harſh and ungrammatical; Shakſpeare perhaps thought it vicious, and 
choſe to throw away the lines rather than correct them, nor would now 
thank the officiouſneſs of his editors, who reftore what they do not un- 
derſtand, JouxsoNx. 

The objection to Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is, that he ſupplies the 
word wvith or by, which are not found in the text: * — when as they 
are ſeen to be deceived with flatteries,”” or, „when they- are weak 
enough to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, &c. and in bis mode of con- 
ſtruction the word with preceding checks, cannot be underſtood before 


Mr. flatteries, 
I think Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation the true one. Maront. 
The plain meaning, I believe, is--old fools muſt be uſed with checke, 
KL. % flatteries muſt be check'd when they are made a bad uſe of. 
The | Tertzr. 
T underſtand this paſſage thus. Old fools—muft be uſed with checks, as 
well as flatteries, wwhen they Ii. e. flatteries] are ſeen to be abuſed. 
TYRWHITT. 
TIL * I would breed, 8&c.] This line and the firſt four words of the next 
we found in the quartos, but omitted in the folio. Matoxe. 
t ſup” * If but as well I other accents borrow, * 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe,] We muſt ſuppoſe that Kent advances 
IL boking on his diſguiſe. This circumſtance very naturally leads to his 
lines, ſheech, which, otherwiſe, would have no very apparent introduction. 
IF I can change my ſpeech as well as I have changed my drefs. - To "fuſe 
Old Vor. XIII. K ſpeech, 


| 
* 
7 | 
s 
\ 


caution 3 men who are no tattlers nor tale-bearers. Jonuns0N- 
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May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue 

For which I raz'd my likeneſs.— Now, baniſh'd Kent, 
If thou can'ft ſerve where thou doſt ſtand condemn'd, 
(So may it come !) thy maſter, whom thou lov'ſt, 


Shall find thee full of labours. 


Horns within. Enter Lean, Knights, and Attendants, 


Lear. Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, get it ready, 
: L xit an Attendant. ] How now, what art thou? 
nt. A man, fir. 


ar. What doſt thou profeſs ? What would'ſt thou with 


us? 

Kent. I do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; to ſerve him 

truly, that will put me in truſt; to love him that is honeſt; 

to converſe with him that is wile, and ſays little ; to fear 

judgment ; to fight, when I cannot chooſe ; and to eat no 
7 a 


Lear. 


ſpeech, ſignifies to diſorder it, and ſo to diſguiſe it; as in the Mg 
Wives of Windſor, AQ IV. ſc. vii: 
]. ruth at once 


« With ſome diffuſed ſong.” — | 
Again, in the Nice Valeur, &c. by Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid 


ſays to the Paſſionate Man, who appears di ſordered in his dreſs : “ — Go 


not ſo diffuſely.” Again, in our authour's King Henry J: — ſwear 


ing, and ftern looks, diffus'd attire.” 

To diffuſe ſpeech may, however, mean to ſpeak broad, with a clowniſh 
accent. STEEVENS. 

Diff ſed certainly meant, in our authour's time, wild, irregular, hete- 
rogencous. So, in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617 : 

] have ſeen an Engliſh gentleman ſo e ia his ſuits, his doublet 
being for the weare of Caſtile, his hoſe for Venice, his hat for France, 
his cloak for Germany, that hee ſeemed no way to be an Engliſhman but 
by the face.” MarLonE. : 

6 — to converſe with bim that is wiſe, and ſays little;] To conve) 
ſignifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to diſcourſe or tal. 
His meaning is, that he chuſes for his companions men of reſerve and 


We | ll ſay in the ſame ſenſe—he had criminal converſation with het 


meanin; commerce. So, in King Rickard III: 
6 i a parent open guilt omitted, a 
« mean his converſation with Shore's wife.“ MATONE- 1 
7 —and to cat no fiſb.] In queen Elizabeth's time the Papiſts wer n 
eſteemed, 1nd with good reaſon, enemies to the government. Henc hi 
the proverbial phraſe of, He's an boneft man, and eats no fiſh; to ſis 8 


he's a friend to the government and a Proteſtant. The eating fiſh, on! 
religious account, being then eſteemed ſuch a badge of popery, that vie 
it was enjoin'd for a ſeaſon by act of parliament, for the ENCOuragemeT, 
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Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honeſt-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. | a 
E. If thou be as poor for a ſubject, as he is for a king, 
thou art poor enough. What would'ſt thou? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who would'ſt thou ſerve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Doſt thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, fir ; but you have that in your countenance 
which I would fain call maſter. 1 

Lear. What's that? ; . 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What ſervices canſt thou do: | 

Kent. I can keep honeſt counſel, ride, run, mar a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage bluntly : that 
which ordinary men are fit for, I am quality'd in; and the 
beſt of me is diligence. 

Lear, How old art thou ? 

Kent. Not ſo young, fir, to love a woman for ſinging ; 
nor ſo old, to dote on her for any thing: I have years on 
my back forty-eight. | : 

Lear. Follow me; thou ſhalt ſerve me; if I like thee no 
worſe after dinner, I will not part from thee yet.— Dinner, 
Go ho, dinner !—-Where's my knave ? my fool? Go you, and. 
en- call my fool hither: 


Enter STEWARD. 


You, you, firrah, where's my daughter ? 
Stew. So pleaſe you,— [ Exit. 
Lear. What fays the fellow there? Call the clotpole 
back.— Where's my fool, ho I think the world's aſleep. 
—How now ? where's that mungrel? 


talk Knight. He ſays, my lord, your daughter is not well. 

e i 

br of the fiſh-towns, it was thought neceſſary to declare the reaſon; hence 
it was called Cecil's faſt. To this diſgraceful badge of popery Fletcher 
ludes in his J#/oman-bater, who makes the courtezan ſay, when Laza- 
flo, in ſ-arch of the umbrano's head, was ſeized at her houſe by the 

« were ntelligencers for a traytor: Gentlemen, I am glad you have diſcovered 

Hence — He ſhould not have eaten under my roof tor twenty pounds. And 

ſig if are I did not like him, when he called for fiſh.” And Marſton's Dutch 

„ 0n 8 Gurtezen ; 4 I truſt I am none of the wicked that ear fb. a fridays.” 

t whe? WARBURTON» 

ement 

a” K 2 Lear, 
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2 Why came not the ſlave back to me, when I call 
Knight. Sir, he anſwer'd me in the roundeſt manner, he 
would not. 
Lear. He would not ! | 
Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is; but, 
to my judgment, your highneſs is not entertain'd with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont; there's a great 
abatement of kindneſs * appears, as well in the general 
dependants, as in the duke himſelf alſo, and your daugh- 
ter. | 
Lear. Ha! ſay'ſt thou ſo? ng 
Knight. I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 
miſtaken; for my duty cannot be filent, when I think 
your highneſs is wrong'd. 
Lear. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own concep- 
tion: I have perceived a moſt faint neglect of late; which 
I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curioſity, than as 
a a very pretence ? and purpoſe of unkindneſs : I will look 
further into't.—But where's my fool? I have not ſeen hin 
this two days. . . 5 
Knight. Since my young lady's going into France, fir, 
the fool hath aw of 3p 8 , IG 
Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you, 
and tell my daughter I would ſpeak with her.—-Go you, al 
hither my fool.— 


Re-enter Steward. 


O, you fir, you fir, come you hither : Who am I, fir? 
Stew. My lady's father. ; 
Lear. My lady's father! my -lord's knave : you whore. 
ſon dog! you ſlave! you cur! — | 
Stew. I am none of this, my lord* ; I beſeech you, 
pardon me. 


8 — of kindneſs) Theſe words are not in the quartos. Matoxs. 

9 —4a wy pretence—] Pretence in Shakſpeare generally ſignifies 4 
An. So, in a foregoing ſcene in this play : “ to no other 4 
dinger.“ Aęain, in Holinſped, p. 648: „ the gretenſed evill purpoſe © 
the queene.” STEEVENS. 

1 J am none of this, my lord; c.] Thus the quartos. The foi 


readg—l am none of theſe, my lord; I beſecch your pardon 


Marexs. 


Lear 
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Lear. Do you bandy looks * with me, you raſcal ? 
| [ ftriking him, 
Stew. I'll not be ſtruck, my lord. + 
Kent, Nor tript neither; you baſe foot-ball player. 
[ripping up his heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou ſerveſt me, and III. 

love thee. 

Kent. Come, fir, ariſe, away; Þ'll teach you differences; 
away, away : If you will meaſure your lubber's length 
again, tarry: but away: go to; Have you wiſdom ? ſo. 


[ en the Steward out. 
Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee : there's 


earneſt of thy ſervice. - [ giving Kent money. 


12 Fool. 


Fol, Let me hire him too; — Here's my coxcomb. 
a wing Kent his cap. 
Lear. How now, my pretty knave ? how doſt thou? 
Fool. Sirrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb. 
Kent. Why, fool* ? | ohh 
Feel: Why? For taking one's part that is out of favour : 
Nay, an thou canſt not fmile as the wind fits, thou' It catch 
ou, cold ſhortly 5 ; There, take my coxcemb®': Why, this fel- 
cal low has baniſh'd two of his daughters, and did the third a 
bleſing againſt his will; if thou follow him, —_—— 
needs 


? — bandy lee] A metaphor from Tennis: | 
Come in, take this handy with the racket of patience.” 
| : Decker's Satiromaſtix. 
Again : 
« — buckle with them hand to hand, 
ore- * And bandy blows as thick as hailſtones fall.“ 
Wily Beguiled. STzzvENs. 

* To bandy a ball,“ Cole defines, clava pilam torguere j © to bandy 
& tennis,” reticulo 14 Dict. 1679. Maron. 

Have you wwiſdom ?] Thus the folio. The quarto readg—you have 
wiſdom, M ALONE. 
y, fool? ] The folio reads —itoby, my boy ? and gives this queſ- 
don to Lear. STEEVENS. | 

5 — thou"'lt catch cold ou 2] i, e. be turned out of doors, and be 
expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. Farxmzn. 

* —= take my coxcomb 2] Meaning his cap, called ſo, becauſe on the 
Up of the fool or jeſter's cap was ſewed a piece of red cloth, reſembling 
the comb of a cock. The word, afterwards, was uſed to denote a vain, 
canceited, meddling fellow. WAR BURTON. 
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needs wear my coxcomb.—How now, nuncle? Would 1 
had two coxcombs?, and two daughters! 

Lear. Why, my boy? 

Foal. If I gave them all my living *, I'd keep my cox- 
combs myſelf: There's mine; beg another of thy daugh- 
ters®, 

Lear. Take heed, firrah ; the whip. 
Feel. Truth's a dog that muſt to kennel; he muſt be 
whipp'd out, when lady, the brach*, may ſtand by the 
fire and ſtink. | 

Lear. A peſtilent gall to me 

' Feel. Sirrah, I'll teach thee a ſpeech. 

Lear. Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle :— 


See Fig. XII. in the plate at the end of the firſt part of X. Herry IV. 
with Mr. Tollet's explanation, who has fince added, that Minſhew, in 
his Dictionary, 1627, ſays, Natural ideots and fools have, and till do 
accuſtome themſelves to weare in their cappes cockes feathers, or a bat 
wich a necke and bead of a cocke on the top, and a bell thereon,” &c. 

STEEVENS: 

7 — t700 coxcombs,] Two fools- caps, intended, as it ſeems, to mark 
double folly in the man that gives all to his daughters. JonnsoN. 

8 —all my living, ] Liwing in Shakſpeare's time ſignified eſtate, or 
property. So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, by R. Greene, 1594: 

« In Laxfield here my land and ing hes.” MATNTOxE. 

.9 — beg another of thy daughters.) The fool means to ſay, that it is 
by begging only that the old king can obtain ary thing from his daughters : 
even a badge of foily in having reduced himſelf to ſuch a „ 

ALONE. 

1 — ledy, the brach—] Preach is a bitch of the, hunting kind. © Nos 
q3i4-m hod'e brach dicimus de cane feminea, que leporem ex odore pet- 
t-quirur.** Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Bracco. . | 

Dr. L-therland, on the margin of Dr. Warburton's edition, propoſed 
lady: brach, i. e. favour'd an,mal. The third quarto has a much more 
u”-mannerly reading, which I would net with to efabliſh : but all the 
other editions concur in reading lady brach. Day is ſtill a common name 
for a hound. So Hotſpur : | * 

44 had rather hear lady, my brach, howl in Iriſh.” 
Again, in . Poem to a Friend, &c. 
ö % Do all the tricks of a ſalt lady bitch.“ 

In the old black letter Bocke of Huntyng, &c. no date, the lit of dogs 
concludes thus: — and ſmall /adi popies that bere awai the fleas 1d 
divers ſmall fautes. We might read“ when lady, the brach,” &c. 

af STEEVENS- 

Poth the quartos of 1608 read—when Lady oth'e brach. I have __ 
fore printed—lady, the brach, grounding myſelf on the reading of — 
copies, though erronrouſly exhib'ted, and on the paſſage quoted by b . 
Ste evens from King Henry IF. P. I. The folio, and the late editions, 
read—when be lady brach, & c. MALOXE. 

Ha ve p 
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Have more than thou ſhoweſt, 
Speak leſs than thou knoweſt, 

Lend leſs than thou owelt *, 

Ride more than thou goeſt, 

Learn more than thou troweſt 3, 

Set leſs than thou trowelt ; 

Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore. 

Lear. This is nothing, fool +. » 

Fool. Then 'tis like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer; 
you gave me nothing for't: Can you make no uſe of 
nothing, nuncle ? | | 

Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out of 
nothing. 

Fool. Pr'ythee, tell him, ſo much the rent cf his land 
comes to ; he will not believe a fool. [ 0 Kent. 

Lear. A bitter fool ! 

Fool. Doſt thou know the difference, my boy, between 
a bitter fool and a ſweet fool? 

Lear. No, lack“, teach me. 

Fol. That lord, that counſel'd thee 

| To give away thy-land, 

Come place him here by me,— 
Or £ thou * for him ſtand : 

The ſweet and bitter fool 
Will preſently appear ; 

Tae one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 

Lear. Doſt thou call me fool, boy ? 

Frol. All thy other titles thou haſt given away; that 
thou waſt born with. 


2 Lend leſs than thou ct,] That is, do not lend all that thou _- 
To ctve, in did Englith, is % Fei. II ewe be taken for to be in debt, 
tc more prudent precept woud be: | 

Lend more than thou oweſt, Jouns0N. - 

* Learn mere than then troweſt,] To trow, is an old word which 
lgnifies to believe, The precept is admirable. WARBURTON. 

* Lear, This is nothing, foe. ] Thus the quartos. In the folio theſe 
words are given to Kent. MALoNEs. 

* Io, Jad, —] This dialogue, from Ne, lad, teach me, down to, Give 
me an egg, was reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Theobald. It is 
anitted in the folio, perhaps for political reaſons, as it feemed to cenſure 
pes, Jon xsůox. | hy 

Or do thou—] The word or, which is not in the quartos, was ſup- 
plied by Mr. Steevens. MALoNxs- 
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Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; 
if I had a monopoly out, they would have part on't® : and 
ladies too, they will not let me have all fool to myſelf; 
they'll be ſnatching.-Gwe me an egg, nuncle, and II 
give thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns ſhall they be? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i' the middle, and 
eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou 
cloveſt thy crown 1 the middle, and gaveſt away both parts, 
thou boreſt thine aſs on thy back over the dirt: Thou had'i 
little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gaveſt thy golden 
one away. If I ſpeak like myſelf in this, let him be whipp'd 
that firſt finds it ſo. 

Fools had nec er leſs grace in a year? ; [ Singing. 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſb; | 
And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are fo apiſb. 


Lear. When were you wont to be fo full of ſongs, firrah? 

Fool. I have uſed it, nuncle, ever fince thou madeſt thy 
daughters thy mother“: for when thou gaveſt them the 
rod, and put*ſt down thine own breeches, 


© —if 7 bad a monopoly out, would be a on't ==] A 
„ abuſes A XA corruption 
and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went ſhares with the pa- 
tentee. WARBURTON. | RY 6 
The modern editors, without authority, read 
— a Monopoly ont. 

Menepolies were in Shak ſpeare's time the common objects of ſatire, 

In the books of the Stationers* Company, I meet with the following 
entry. John Charlewoode, Oct. 1587: lycenſed unto him by the 
whole conſent of the aſſiſtants, the enge ymprynting of all manner of 
billes for plaiers.” Again, Nov. 6, 1615. The liberty of printing ail 
billes for fencing was granted to Mr. Purfoot. STEEVENS. 

7 Fools had ne'er leſs grace in a. year z] There never was a time when 
fools were leſs in favour ; and the reaſon is, that they were never ſo little 
wanted, for wiſe men now ſupply their place. Such, I think, is the 
meaning. JOHNSON. ; 

= leſs grace] & the folio. Both the quartos —— wit. 
. TEEVENS: 

In Mether Bombie, a comedy by Lily, 1594, we find, © I think gen- 
tlemen bad never leſs wit in a year.” I ſuſpect therefore the original to 
be the true reading. MALONE» | 

ben theu madeft thy daughters thy mother 3] i. e. when you d. 
veſted them with the authority of a mother. Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, with leſs propriety,-thy mothers. MALOxE. 
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Then they for ſudden joy did weep ?, [ Singing... 
And I for forrow ſung, _ | 
That fuch a king ſhould play bo-peep, - 
And go the fools among. | 
Pr ythee, nuncle, keep a ſchool-maſter that can teach thy 
fool to lie; I would fain learn to he. . 0 

Lear. If you lie, ſirrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 

Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters are: 
they'll have me whipp'd for ſpeaking true, thou It have me 
whipp'd for lying; and, ſometimes, I am whipp'd for 
holding my peace. I had rather be any kind ob thing, 
than a fool: and yet I would not be thee, nuncle ; thou 
haſt pared thy wit o'both fides, and left nothing in the 
middle: Here comes one o' the parings. - 


Enter GoxERIL.. 


Lear. How now, daughter? what makes that frontlet 
on!? Methinks, you are too much of late i“ the frown. 
Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou had'ſt no 
need to care for her frowning ; now thou art an O without 
a figure: I am better than thou art now; I am a fool, 
thou art nothing, —Yes, forſooth, I will hold my tongue; 
— your face [ro Gon. ] bids me, though you ſay nothing. 
um, mum. a | 


He 


9 Then they for ſudden joy did xorep, &c.] So, in the Rape of Lu- 
crece, by Heywood, 1630: | 
«© When Tarquin firſt im court began, 
And was approved King, 
« $0 men for ſudden joy did-weep 
& But I for ſorrow ſing.” . 

I cannot aſcertain in what year T. Heywood firſt publiſhed this play, as - 

the copy in 1630, which I have uſed, was the fourth impre ſſion. 
STEEVENS. - 

hat makes that frontlet on?] A frontlet was a forchead-cloth, - 
uſed formerly by ladies at night to render that part ſmooth. Lear, I ſup- 
joſe, means to ſay, that Gonerit's brow was as completely covered by a 

Wn, as it would be by a frontlet.. . . 

So, In Lily's Eupbues and his England, Ito. 1 580: ©* The next day I 1 
coming to the gallery where ſhe. was ſolitarily walking, with het frowning - 
oth, as ficke lately of the ſullens, &c. Matrox E. 

— co thon art an O without a figure :] The fool means to fay, that 
Lear, having pared his wit on both fides, and left nothing in the mid- 
de,“ is become a mere cypher; which has no arithmetical value, unleſs 
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He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſnall want ſome.— 


That's a ſheal'd peaſcod 3. [ 2 to Lear. 


Gon. Not only, fir, this your all-licens'd fool, 

But other of your inſolent retinue 

Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 

In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

FE had thought, by making this well known unto you, 

To have found a ſafe redreſs ; but now grow fearful, 

By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 

That you protect this courſe, and put it on+ 

By your allowance 5 ; which if you ſhould, the fault. 

Would not ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes fleep ; 

Winch, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 

Which elſe were ſhame, that then neceſſity 

Will call diſcreet proceeding. 

Fool. For you trow, nuncle, | 

The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling “. 


Lear. 


preceded or followed by ſome ſigure. In The Winter's Tale we have the 
ſame alluſion, reverſed : 
6 and therefore, like a cypher, 
Vet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, 
& With one we—thank—you, many thouſands more 
Standing before it.” ALONE» ; 
3 That's @ fheal'd peaſcod.] i. e. Now a mere huſk, which contains 
nothing. The ou ſide of a king remains, but all the intrinſick parts of 
royalty are gone : he has nothing to give. 283 
The robing of Richard IId's effigy in Weſtminſter- abbey is wrought 
with peaſcods open, and the peas aut; perhaps in alluſion to his being once 
in full poſſeſſion of ſovereignty, but ſoon reduced to an empty title. See 
Camden's Remaines, 1674, p. 453, edit. 1657, p. 340. ToOLLET-: 
4 — put it on] i. e. promote, puſh it forward. So, in Macbeth: 
on the pow*rs above | 
&© Put on their inſtruments.” STEEVENS. 
S By your allowance ;] By your approbation. MAL r. 
by Zu. This word is uſed by Marſton and other writers of 
Shak ſpeare's age. MALONE. 
Dr, Farmer concurs with me in thinking that the words—FJo cut went 
the candle, &c. are a fragment of ſome old ſong. STEEVENS _ 
Shakſpeare's fools are certainly copied from the life. The originab 
whom he copied were no doubt men of quick parts; lively and ſarcaſtick. 
Though they were licenſed to ſay any thing, it was ſtill neceſſary to pre- 
vent giving offence, that every thing they ſaid ſhould have a playful a? 
we may ſuppoſe therefore that they had a cuſtom of taking off the * 
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Lear, Are you our daughter ? 
Gon. Come, fir, I would; you would make uſe of that 
wiſdom whereof I know you are fraught ; and put 
away theſe diſpoſitions, which of late transform you / 


from what you rightly are. 
Fool. May not an aſs know when the cart draws the 


horſe ?—Whoop,_ Jug ! I love thee *. 

Lear. Does any here know me ?—Why this is not Lear? : 
does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, or his diſcernings are le- 
thargy*d.—Sleeping or waking ?—Ha ! ſure tis not ſo.— 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear's ſhadow * ? 
I would learn that; for by the marks of ſovereignty, . 
knowledge, and reaſon, I ſhould be falſe perſuaded b had 


daughters .— | 
Fool. 


of too ſharp a ſpeech by covering it haſtily with the end of an old ſong, or 
any glib nonſenſe that came into the mind. I know no other way of ac- 
counting for the incoherent words with which Shakſpeare often finiſhes | 
this foel's ſpeeches. | 

| Sin JoshnvA REYNOLDS. 

In a very old dramatick piece, entitled A wery mery and- pythie comedy, 
called The longer thou liveſt the mare frale thou art, printed about the year | 
1580, we find the following ſtige- direction: „ Entreth Moros, counter- 
faiting a vaine geſture and a fooliſh cauntenaunce, ſynging the foote of 
many ſongs, as fooles were wont." MALONE: 

7 — transform you] Thus the quartos. The folio reals—tranſport 
you, STEEVENS. 

5 — Whoop, Fug! &c.] There are in the fool's ſpeeches ſeveral paſ- 
lag?s which teem to be proverbial: alluſions, perhaps not now to be under- - 
land. Jon x SN. 

— Whop, Jug, I hhve thee.) This, as I am informed, is a quotation 
from the burthen of an old fog. Srxxvexs. t 

Whoop Jug, I'll do thee no barm, occurs in The Winter's Tale. 

pd "ar 8 MALoNEs- 

— this is not Lear :] This paſſage appears to have been imitated b 
Ben Jonſon in his Sad Shepherd * N E 
“ — this is not Marian! K 
© Nor am I Robin Hood ! I pray you, aſk her! 
« Ak her, good ſhepherds! aſk her all for me: 
& Of rather aſk. yourſelves, if ſhe be ſhe; 
D * I be I.“ STEzvENS. a 8 
— ſtecping, or waking !— Ha ! ſure tis not ſo. ] Thus the quartos. - 
The folio: Ha! wakirg f "Tis not Fa ne fel ; 

© — Lear's ſhadow ] The folio gives theſe words to the Fool. 

: "  STEEVENTS- - 

* — fur ly the marks of ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, I ſhould - 
* falje perſuaded I Lad Av, Mr. Tyrwhitt thought it difficult 

to.conccive how the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of 
reaſon, , 


oy 
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Feel. Which they will make an obedient father +. 
Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 
Gor. Come, fir; | | 
This admiration ts much o' the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beſeech you 
To underſtand my purpoſes aright : ö 
As yau are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe : 
Here do 7 14a keep a hundred knights and fquires ; 
Men fo :forder's, fo debauch'd, and bold. 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn : epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace“. The ſhame itſelf doth ſpeak 
For inſtant remedy : Be then defir'd 
By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe begs, 
A little to diſquantity your train 5 ; 


And 


reaſon, ſhould be of any uſe to perſuade Lear that he had or had not any 
daughters.” | 


Lear, it ſhould be remembered, has not parted with all tbe marks of 


ſevere; In the midſt of his prodigality to his children, he reſerved 
to hi the name ard all the additions to a king.—Shakf| often 
means ore than he expreſſes. Lear has juſt aſked whether he is a ſa- 
dow. I wiſh, he adds, to be reſolved on this point; for if I were to 
Judge by the marks of ſovereignty, and the conſciouſneſs of reaſon, I 
ſhould be perſuaded that I am net a thadow, nt a men, a king, and a 
father. But this latter perſuaſion is falſe ; for thoſe whom I thought 
my daughters, are «nnatural bags, and never proceeded from theſe 
8. 

As therefore I am not a father, ſo neither may I be an embodied be- 
ing; I may yet be a ſhadow. However, let me be certain. Your name, 
fair gentlewor gn ? 

All the late editions, without authority, read—by the marks of ſove- 
reignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon.— The words would learn tha, 
c. to—arn ———— are omitted in the folio” Matoxx. 

4 Which they will make an obedient fur ber.] Which is on this occaſion 
ufed with two deviations from preſent language. It is referred, contrary 
to the rules of grammarians to the pronoun J, and is employed according 
to a mode now obſolete for v, the accuſative caſe of = 

TEEVENT 

2 groe'd falace.—] A palace graced by the preſence of a fovt- 
reign. ARBUR ON. 

5 A little #0.diſquarcity your train;)] Mr. Pope for A little ſubſtituted 
Cf fifty, and ſupported his alteration by this note. A little is the com- 
mon reading ; but it appears, from what Lear ſays in the next ſcene, that 
this number fifty was required to be cut off, which (as the editions too) 
is no where ſpecified by Gonenl.” Maiont. 


If 


U 
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And the remainder, that ſhall till depend“, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age, 
And know themfelves and you. - 
Lear. Darkneſs and devils !— 
Saddle my horſes ; call my train together. — 
Degenerate baſtard ! PII not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter. | | 
Gon. You ſtrike my people; and your diſorde:'d rabble 
Make ſervants of their betters. 


Enter ALBANY. 


Lear. Woe, that too late repents 7 ,—-O, fir, are you 
come® ? | 


Is it your will? [zo Alb.] ſpeak, fir.—Prepare my horſes. 
Ingratitude ! thou marble- headed fiend, 


More hideons, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter® ! A lanes 


If Mr. Pope had examined the old copies as accurately as he pretended 
to have done, he would have found, in the firff feliv, that Lear had an 
exit marked for him after theſe words 

To have a thankleſs child, - Away, away. | 
and goes out, while Albany and Goneril have a ſhort conference of two 
ſpeeches ; and then returns in a till greater paſſion, having been informed 
(as it ſhould ſeem) of the expreſs number, without: 

What? fifty of my followers at a clap ! 

This renders all change needleſs; and away, away, being reſtored, 

prevents the repetition of ge, go, people; which, as the text ſtood be- 
fore this regulation, da both that and the foregoing ſpeech. Go- 


* neril, with great art, is made to avoid mentioning the limited number; 
0 and leaves her father to be informed of it by accident, which ſhe knew 
would be the caſe as ſoon as he left her preſence. STzzvens. 

* — fiill 2 Depend, for continue in ſervice. WARZURA TON. 
ut, 7 Woe, that too late repents,—] This is the reading of the folio. Both 

the quartos—for Mie, have Ve, and that of which the firſt fignature is B, 
100 read —Me that too late repent's— ; i. e. repent us: which I ſuſpect is 
ar the true reading, Shakſpeare might have had The Mirrour for Magiſ- 
ling gates, in his thoughts: 8 , 
* They call'd him doting foole, all his requeſts debarr'd, 
to « Demanding if with life he were not well content: 
We- Then he too late bis rigour did repent 


*« *Gainſt me,-.” Story of Queen Cordila. Marton. \ 

ed fir, are you come I Theſe words are not in the folio. Martoxer. 

9 Than the ſea-monſter 5 Upton obſerves, that the ſea- monſter is 

the Hippepotamus, the hieroglyphical ſymbol of impiety and ingratitude. 

vandys, in his travels, ſays—< that he killeth- his fire, and raviſheth his 
dun dam.“ STEEVENS: | 


Alb. 


ꝙh —— 


* 
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Alb. Pray, fir, be patient". | | 
Lear. Deteſted kite] thou lieſt : lis Goneril. 


My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
Tha worſhips of their name. — O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didit thou in Cordelia ſhew ! 
Which, like an engine *, wrench'd my frame of nature 
From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall, O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, [| friking his head, 
And thy dear judgment out !—Go, go, my people 3. 
Alb. My lord, I am guiltleſs, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov'd you +. 
Lear. It may be ſo, my lord.— Hear, nature, hear: 
Dear goddeſs, hear ! Suſpend thy purpoſe, if 
Thou didſt intend to make this creature fruitful !_ 
Into her womb convey ſtervity ! | 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe ;: 


And from her derogate body 5 never ſpring 


1 Pray, fir, be patient. ] The quartos vmit this ſpeech. STxEEvExs 

2 — like an engine,—| Mr. Edwards corj-Qtures that by an engine 
is meant the rack. He is right. To engine is, in Chaucer, to rain 
upon the rack; and in the following paſſage from the Three Lerdi of 
Londen, 1590, engine ſeems to be uſed for the ſame inſtrument of 
torture: 

« From Spain they come with engine and intent 
« To ſlay, ſubdue, to triumph, and torment.” 
Again, in the Night-Walker, by B. and Fletcher : 
«© Their Pula ſhot through with adde1s, torn on engines.” 
STEEVENS: 

3 — Go, go, my prople.] Perhaps theſe words ought to be regulated. 
difterently : 

Go, go :—my people! 

By Albany's anſwer it ſhould ſeem that he had endeavoured to appeaſe 
"Lear's anger; and perhaps it was intended by the authour that he ſhould 
here be put back by the king with theſe words,. Go, go;" and that 
Lear ſhould then turn haſtily from his ſon-in-law, and call his train: 


n 

« M le!“ Mes gens. Fr. So, in a former part of this ſcene: - « 
y peop - : 

« You ſtrike my people; and your diſforder'd rabble th 

« Make ſervants of their betters. hi 


Again, in Othello, Act I. ſc. i. 
6% Call up all my perple.” | 


However the paſſage be underſt6od, theſe, latter words muſt bear this E 
ſenſe. The meaning of the whole, indeed, may be oniy—* away pi 
away, my followers!” MaLons., _ the 

4 Of what hath mov'd yt.) Omitted In the quartos. STEEVENS: tel 

$ — from ber derogate body—) Her ſhrunk and waſted body. See me 
Bullokar's Engliſh Expeſitor, 1616: „ Derogate, To impaire, diminiſh, 
or take away. MAL ONE. 

A babe 


ſe 
d 
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A babe to honour her ! If ſhe muſt teem, 

Create her child of ſpleen ; that it may hve, 

And be a thwart diſnatur'd “ torment to her! 

Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 

With cadent tears 7 fret channels in her cheeks ; 

Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt * ; that ſhe may feel 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankleſs child !—Away, away! [ Exit. 
Alb. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes this? 
Gon. Never afflict yourſelf to know the cauſe; «, 

But let his diſpoſition have that ſcope 

That dotage gives it. | 


Fe-enter LEAR. 


Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight ! a 
Alb. What's the matter, fir ? 
Lear. I'll tell thee ;—Life and death! I am aſham'd 
That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus : 
[70 Goneril. 


* —diſnatur'd—] Diſnatur'd is wanting natural affection. So, Da- 
niel in Hymen's Triumph, 1623: 

« 1 am not fo diſnatured a man.” STEEVExXS. 

7 — cadent tears] i. e. failing tears. De. Warburton would read 
cardent. STEEVENS. f 

It is a more ſevere imprecation to wiſh that tears by conſtant flowing 
may fret channels in the cheeks, which implies a long life of wretched- 
nels, than to wiſh that thoſe channels ſhould be made by ſcalding tears, 
which does not mark the ſame continuation of miſery. 

The fame thought occurs in Troilus and Creffida, where he ſays, 

„Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, | 
© Their eyes &er-galied with recourſe of tears,” 
ſhould prevent his going to the field. MasoN. 

5 Turn all ber mother's pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ;] ** Her muther*s pains"” here fignifies, 
not bodily ſufferings, or the throes 'of child-birth, (with which this 
* diſnatured babe“ being unacquainted, it could not deride or deſpiſe 
them,) but maternal cares; the ſolicitude of a mother for the welface of 
her child. So, in King Richard III. 

** ”Tis time to ipeak; my pains are quite forgot. 

Benefits mean good offices ; her kind and beneficent attention to the edu- 
tation of her offspring, &c. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, ex- 
pained both theſe words wrong. He is equaily miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
tat the ſex of this child is aſcertained by the word ber; which clearly 
relates, not to Goneril's iſſue, but to herfelf. Her mother's pains 
meaas—the pains which ſhe (Goneri/) takes as a mother, MALons. 


That 
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That theſe hot tears?, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them.—Blaſts and fogs upon thee | 
The untented woundings * of a father's curfe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee !—QOld fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe *, 
To temper clay.— Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be ſ03 :— Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and com le ; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou doſt think 
I have caſt off for ever; thou ſhalt+, I warrant thee, 
[Exeunt LEAR, KenT, and Attendants, 
Gen, Do you mark that, my lord? | 
Alb. I cannot be fo partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you, — 
Ger. Pray you, content.—What, Oſwald, ho! 
You, fir, more knave than fool, after your maſter. 
[ to the Fool, 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take the 
fool with thee. 
A fox, when one has caught her, 
And ſuch a daughter, 
Should ſure to the ſlaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter; 
So the fool follows after. | [ Exit, 


9 That theſe bet tears, &c. ] I will tranſcribe this paſſage from the firk 
edition, that it may appear to thoſe who. are unacquainted with old books, 
what is the difficulty of reviſion, and what indulgence is due to thoſe 
pos endeavour to reſtore 1 paſſages.—That theſe hot tears, * 

reake from me orce, make the worſt blaſts and fogs upon ! 
— — — ay curſe, — _ ſenſe 2 the eli 
Fend eyes, beweep this cauſe again, &c. Jonxs Ox. : 

1 The untented wwoundings—] Untented wounds, means wounds in 
their worſt ſtate, not having a tent in them to digeſt them; and may 
poſhbly fignify here ſuch as will not admit of having a tent put into them 
for that purpoſe. - One of the quartos reads, wntender. STEEVENS» 

2 — that you loſe. ] The quartos read that you make. STEEVENS: 

3 Let it be fo, &.] The reading is here gleaned up, part from tit 
firſt, and part from the ſecond edition. Ion xsox. 

Let it be ſo is omitted in the quartos. S TEVINS- 

And is it come to this is omitted in the folio. Yet bawe I left 
daughter is the reading of the quartosz the folio has, I have andths 
daughter. MALONE. 2 

tles ſbalt, I warfant thee.] Theſe words are omitted in the 
folio, MALONI. Cur 
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„Cons. This man hath had good counſel:— A hundred 
knights! 
is politick, and ſafe, to let him keep 
At point“, a hundred knights. Ves, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 
And hold our lives in mercy ?- Oßwald, I fay !— 
Alb. Well, you may fear too far. | | 
Con. Safer than truſt tao far: 
Let me {till take away the harms I fear, | 
Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart: * 
What he hath utter'd, I have writ my ſiſter; 
If ſhe ſuſtain im and his hundred knights, > 
When I have ſhew'd the unfitneſs*,—How now, Ofwald*? 


Enter Steward. 


What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter ? 
Stew. Ay, madam. | 
Con. Take you ſome company, and away to horle : 
Inform her full of my particular fear; 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more ?. Get you gone; 
And haſten your return. ¶ Exit Sew. No, no, my lord, 
This milky gentleneſs, coarſe of yours, 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more attaſk'd * for want of wiſdom, 


Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. N 
tb. 
$ Con, All from this afterifk to the next, lo omitted in the quartos. 
STEEVENS» 


At point,] I believe, means, completely armed, and conſequently 
ready at appointment or command on the lighteſt notice. SrEEVENS. 

7 And bald cur lives in mercy.) Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope who 
could not endure that the language of Shakſpeare's age ſhould not cor- 
rſpond in every inſtance with that of modern times, reads —at mercy ; 
ind the ſubſequent editors have adopted his innovation. Maronx. 

Horw now, Ofwwald ?] The quartos read—qwhat Ofwald, be ! 

Oſw. Here, Madam. 
Gon. What, bave you curit this letter, &c. STExEvENs. 
compact it more.] Unite one circumſtance with another, ſo as to 
make a conſiſtent account. JouN$0N« 

More is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MAaronr. 

| — more atiaſk'd—] It is a common phraſe now with parents and 
dorerueſſes: I' take you to taſk, i. e. I will reprebend and correct you. 
To be at taſt, therefore, is to be liable to reprebenſſon and correct ion. 
Jounson. 


— 
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Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well“. 

Gon. Nay, then— | F 

Alb. Well, well; the event. [ Exeunt, 


* 


SCENE. V. 


Court before the ſame. 


Enter LEAR, KEN T, and Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloſter with theſe letters : ac- 


o 


quaing my daughter no further with any thing you know, 
than comes from her demand out of the letter : If your 
CO be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there before you 3. 

ent. I will not ſleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter.. [ Exit, 


Both the quartos inſtead of at taſk—read, alapt. A late editor of 
King Lear, ſays, that the firſt quarto reads—erA'd ; but unleſs there 
be a third quarto which 1 have never ſeen or heard of, his aſſertion is 
erroneous. STEEVENS. 

The quarto printed by N. Butter, 1608, of which the firſt ſignature 
is B, reads—er:aft'd far want of wiſdom. The other quarto printed by 
the ſame printer in the fame year, of which the firſt Fgnature-is A, 
reads—alapt for waut of wiſdom, c. Three copies of the quaito firk 
deſcribed, (which concur in reading ata) and one copy of the other 
quarto, are now before me. The flo reads—at raft. —The quarts 
have praiſe inftead of proi:'d.. Attaſt'd J ſuppoſe, means, charged 
cenſured. So, in XK. Henry IV : 

Ho ſthew'd his taſting ? ſeem'd it in contempt ? | 

In the notes on this play I ihall hereafcer call the quarto firſt mentioned, 
quarto B; the other, quarto A. MaALoNE. : 

2 Strivirg to better, oft we mar what's well.] So, in our authour' 
103d Sonnet: 

% Were it not ſinful then, friving to mend. 
« To mer the ſubjeft that before was well?” MALONEs 

3 — there Lefore yeu.] He ſeems to intend to go to his daughter, but 
it appears afterwards that he is gairg to the houſe of Gloſter. E 

The word there in this ſpeech ſhews, that when the king ſays, © Go 
you before to Cleſler, he means the town of Gloſter, which, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has obſerved, Shakitpeare choſe to make the reſidence of the 
duke of Cornwall and Regal, in order to give a probability to thelf 
ſetting out late from thence, on a viſit to the earl of Gloſter, whole 
caſtle our poet co::ceived to be in the neighbourhood of that city. Out 
ald Englich earls uſually reſid:d in the counties from whence they took 
their ticles. Lear, not finding his ſon-in-law ard his wife at heme, 


follows them to the earl of -Cloſter's caſtle, MALON E. 


1 a A. 
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Fool. If a man's brains were in his heels, were't not in 
danger of kibes ? or R 

Lear. Ay, boy. | | 

Fool. Taen, I pr'ythee, be merry; thy wit ſhall not go 
ſlip-ſhod. | 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fool. Shalt ſee, thy other daughter will uſe thee kindly ; 
for though ſhe's as like this as a crab is like an apple, yet 
I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what can'{ thou tell, my boy“? 

Fool. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to à crab. 
Thou can'ſt tell, why one's noſe ſtands i' the middle of his 
face? 

Lear, No. 


Fol. Why, to keep his eyes on either ſide his noſe ; 


that what a man cannot ſmell out, he may ſpy into. 

Lear, I did her wrong“: | 

Ful. Can'ſt tell how an oyſter makes his ſhell ? 

Lear, No. 

Fool. Nor 1 neither; but I can tell why a ſnail has a 
houſe, 

Lear. Way ? | 

Fool. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. | 

Lear. I will forget my riature,—So kind a father! 
Be my horſes ready? | 16 BS 

Fol. Thy aſſes are gone about em. The reaſon why 
the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a pretty reaſon, 

Lear. Becauſe they are not eight? 

Fool. Yes, indeed: Thou would' make a good fool. 


* 


4 


Lear. To take it again perforce 5 — Monſter ingra- 


titude ! | | 

Feel. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I'd have thee beaten 
for being old before thy time. | 

Lear, How's that ? ; 


Foal. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been WY before thou 
la! been wiſe, 


* Why, what canſt thou tell, my boy ?] So the quartos. The folio 
tals What canit teil, boy? MALoOXE. 

* I did ber wrong :] He is muſing on Cordelia. Jonxsox. 

70 take it again perforce !] He is meditating on the reſumption of 
5 royalty, JOKNSONs ; 

He is rather meditating on his daughter's having in fo violent 2 man- 
der deprived him of thole privileges which before Nic had agreed to grant 
m. STEEVENS» 


Lear. 
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Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, ſweet heaven! 
Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad !— 


Enter Gentleman. 


How now ! Are the horſes. ready? 
Gent. Ready, my lord. 
Lear. Come, boy. 
Fool. She that is maid now, and laughs at my depar- 
ture, 8 
Shall not be a maid long, unleſs things be cut ſhorter. 
| | [ Exeunt, 


ACT H SCENE I. 
A Court within the Caſtle of the earl of Gloſter. 
Enter EDMUND, aud CURAN, meetings 


Fam. Save thee, Curan. | 5 
Car. And you, fir. I have been with your father ; and 
iven him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, and Regan 
dutcheſs, will be here with him to-night. 
Zam. How comes that? | 
Cur, Nay, I know not: You have heard of the news 
abroad; I mean, the whiſper d ones, for they are yet but 
ent- kiſſing argun-ents®* ? 52 
Eam. Not 1; Pray you, what are they ? 
Cur s. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 'twixt 
the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? | 
Eqdm. Not a word. 
Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, fir, [ Exit. 
Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better! Beſt! 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs ! | 
My father hath fet guard to take my brother ; 


. * —ear-kiſſing arguments ?] Ear-kifſing arguments means that the) 
are yet in reality only <vbiſper*'d cones. STEEVENS. 

6 Cur.] This and the following ſpeech, are omitted in one of the 
quartos. STEEVENSs — 


And 


he 
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And I have one thing, of a queazy queſtion”, 
Which I muſt a@t :—Briefneſs, and fortune, work !— 
Brother, a word ;—deſcend :—Brother, I ſay; 


Enter EnGar. 


My father watches :=O fir, fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid; 
You have now the good advantage of the night ;— 
Have you not ſpoken gainſt the duke of Cornwall? 
He's coming hither ; now, i' the night, i“ the haſte“, 
And Regan with him; Have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his party gainſt the duke of Albany? 
Adviſe yourſelf. | 

Fag. I am ſure on't, not a word. 

Em. 1 hear my father coming, — Pardon me: 


In cunning, I muſt draw my ſword upon you :— 


Draw : Seem to defend yourſelf: Now quit you well, 
Yield :=come before my father ;—Light, ho, here 
Fly, brother ;—Torches ! torches —80, farewel.— 


[ Exit Edgar. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
| | : | [ wounds his arm, 
Of my more fierce endeavour: I have ſeen drunkards 
Do more than this in ſport.— Father! father! 
Stop, ſtop ! No help? | 


Enter GLosTER, and Servants with torches. 
Glo, Naw, Edmund, where's the villain ? 


7 —queazy gueſtion,] Something of a ſuſpicious, queſtionable, and 
wncertain nature. This is, I think, the meaning. Jonnson. 
Queazy, I believe, rather means delicate, what requires to be handled 
nicely, So, Ben Jonſon, in Sejanus : 
«© Thoſe times are ſomewhat gueaſy to be touch'd.. 
Have you not ſeen or read part of his book? 
Again, in Much Ado about nothing: 
„ Deſpight of his quick wit, and gueazy ſtomach." STEEVEN » 
5 —ithe baſte,] I ſhould ſuppoſe we onght to read only in haſte 3 
i" the being repeated accidentally by the compoſitor. STEEZVENS» 
9 — heave you nothing ſaid . | 
Upon bis party 'gainſt the duke of - Albany *] The meaning. is, have 
yeu ſaid nothing upon the party formed by him againſt the duke of Albany ? 
| * HANMERs 
I cannot but think the line corrupted, and would read: 


Aainſt his party, for the duke of Albany? Jonngon., 
Zam. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Edam. Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon“ 
To fland his auſpicious miſtreſs ;! _ 

Glo. But where is he ? 

Edm. Look, fir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villam, Edmund ? 

Edm. Fled this way, fir. When by no means he could 

Glo. Purſue him, ho !—Go aſter.— [ Exit Servant, ] By 

no means,—what ? | 

Edm. Perſuade me to the murder of your lordſhip ; 
Bur that I told him, the revenging gods 
*Gainft parricides did all their thunders * bend; 
Smoke, with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
'The child was bound to the father ;—Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how lothly oppoſite I ſtood | 
To his unnatural purpoſe, in fell motion, 

With his Ar. ſword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm: 
But when he ſaw my beſt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter, 
Or whether gaſted * by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. 
Glo. Let him fly far: 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; 
And found—Diſpatch #.—The noble duke my maſter, 
My worthy arch 5*and'patron, comes to-night : 


T Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon——] This was 1 
proper circumſtance to urge to Gloſter ; who appears, by what paſſed 
between him and his baſtard ſon in a foregoing ſcene, to be very ſuper- 
ſtitious with regard to this matter. WARBURTON. 

The quartos read, <varbling inſtead of mumbling. STEEVENS» 
corjuring the moon 
To ftard his auſpicious miſtreſs :==] So, in All's well that ends il 

«© And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, 


« As thy auſpicicns mifireſs.” MAL ONE. ? 
2 — their thunders—] Fiiſt quarto; the reſt have it, the thunder. | 
Jonuns0% pal 


3 — gafted—] Frighted. Jouxsox. 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Mit at ſeveral Weapons : 6 — either 
the ſight of the lady has gafted him, or elſe he's drunk.“ 


STEEVENS 1 
4 Net in this land ſpall be remain uncaught ; tet 
And fourd—Diſjatch.) The ſenſe is interrupted, He ſhall be 2 
caught—and fourd, be foal! be puriſhbed. Diſpatch. Jon xsox. =0 
'S —arch—] i. e. Chief; a word now uſed only. in compoſition, ® 3 


areb- angel, arch-duke. Sc, in Heywood's If you knew not me, you l The 
nobody, 1616: * ſity 


% Poole, that arch fer truth and honeſty,”  STzLEvVING, 


by 
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By his authority I will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, ſhall deſerve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward 5 to the ſtake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. 

am. When I diſſwaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curſt ſpeech ” 
I threaten'd to diſcover him: He replied, 
Thou unpoſſeſſing baſtard ! doft thou think, 
If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal* 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth, in thee 
Make thy wards faith'd? No; what I Should deny, 
As this I would ; ay, though thou didſi produce 
My very character ꝰ, ) I'd turn it all 
To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned practice: 
And thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Here very pregnant and potential ſpurs * 
To make thee ſeek it. 

Gl. Strong and faſten'd villain * ! 
Would he deny his letter 3 ?—L never got him. 

\ | int. [ Trumpets within, 

Hark, the duke's trumpets ! I know not why he comes: 
All ports I'll bar; the villain ſhall not ſcape; 
The duke muſt grant me that: beſides, his picture 
I will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 


* — murderous coward==], The firſt edition reads, caitiffo Jounsow. 
And found him pight to do it, with curſt ſoeech—] Pight is pitched, 
bxed, ſettled, Curſt is ſevere, harſh, vehemently angry. JonuNxSON» 

So, in the old morality of Lay Juventus, 1561 : . 

* Th-refore my heart is turely pygbe 
Al * Of her alone to have a fight.” 
wel! Thus, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
0 — tet 
1 „Thus pioudly pight upon our Phrygian plains.” STE EVENS. 
— would the re poſal ] i. e. Would any opinion that men have re- 
piled in thy truft, virtue, &c. WaArBUR TON. 
* The old quarto reads, could the repoſure. SrEEVExXs. 
e D theugb thou didft produce 
i My very character,) —] i. e. my very handwriting. MAT ON E. 
== pregnant and potential ſpurs} Thus the quartos. Folio: po- 
tert ſpirits, MALON E. 

9 Streng and faſten'd villain ! ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
—0 ſtrange and tatten'd villain, MALONE. 

Huld be deny his letter FI never got bim.] Thus the quartos. 
The folio omits the words I never got bim; and, inſtead of them, ſub- 
litute—ſaid Le? MALONE. f * 8 


Loyal 
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Loyal and natural boy, PN work the means 
To make thee capable +. 


Enter Con nwalL, REGAN, and Attendants, 


Corn. How now, my noble friend? ſince I came hither, 
(Which I can call but now,) I have heard ftrange news“. 
Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too ſhort, 
Which can purſue the offender. How doſt, my lord? 
Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crack'd ! 
Reg. What, did my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar? 
Glo. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid! 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? 
Glo. I know not, madam: 
It is too bad, too bad — ö 
Zam. Ves, madam, he was of that conſort ©. 
Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
-*Tis they have put him on the old man's death, 
To have the waſte and ſpoil of his revenues 7. 
I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 
Been well inform'd of them ; and with ſuch cautions, 
That, if they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
PI not be there. 7 
Corn. Nor I, aſſure thee, — 
Edmund, I hear that you have ſhewn your father 
A child-like office. 
Edam. "Twas my duty, fir. 


4 — of my land __ 

To make thee capable. ] i. e. capable of ſucceeding to my land, 10, 
withſtanding the legal bar of thy illegitimacy. 80, in The Life auf 
Death of Will Summers, &c. © The king next demanded of him, (it 
being a fool,) whether he were capable to inherit any land, &c. 

Sry 

— Frange news.) Thus the quartos. Inſtead of theſe words ve 

folio has—ſtrangereſs. MALoNE. 

6 —of that conſort.] Theſe words are not in the quartos. Maronk. 

7 To have the waſte and ſpoil of bis revenues. ] $ quarto B. Tik 

other quarto reads— | 

_ To hav: thcſe—and waſte of this his revenues, 

The folio ; | 
Io have the expence and waſte of his revenues. 

Theſe in quarto A Was, I ſuppoſe, a miſprint for=-tbe uſe, Maron. 


(2 


* 
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Gl. He did bewray his practices; and receiy'd 
This hurt you ſee, ſtriving to apprehend him. 
Corn. Is he purſued ? 
Gl. Ay, my good lord. 
Corn. If he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of dojng harm: make your own purpoſe, 
How in my 7 you pleaſe.— For you, Edmund, 
Whoſe virtue and ebedience doth ? this inſtant 
8o much commend itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natures of ſuch deep truſt we ſhall much need; 
You we firſt ſeize on. , 
Ed. I ſhall ſerve you, fir, 
Truly, however elſe. 
Ge. For him I thank your grace. 
Corn. You know not why we came to viſit you, 
Reg. Thus out of ſeaſon; threading dark-ey'd night“. 
Occations, noble Gloſter, of ſome porze *, 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice: 
Our father he hath writ, fo hath our ſiſter, 
Of differences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home 3 ; the ſeveral meſſengers 
From hence attend diſpatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beltow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſs “, 
Wnich craves the inſtant uſe, 


He did bewray bis practice ;] To bezoray is to reveal, or difcover, 
dee Minſheu's Dict. 1617, in v. To bezwraie, or diſcloſe, a Goth, 
bewrye, MALONE. 


Practice is always uſed by Shakſpeare for infidiozs miſcbirf. The quartos 
ad —betray. STEELVENS» | 


I — Toboſe wirtus and obediente doth ] i. e. whoſe virtuous obedience. 
| MALoNEs 

not- ' — threading dark-ey'd night.] The quarto reads: threat ning dark- 

| ord ed night. JonxsOxN. | 

Shakſpeare uſes the former of theſe expreſſions in Ceriolanus, Act III: 

© They would not thread the gates. STEEvVENS. 

' * — of ſome poize,] i. e. of ſome weight or moment. So, in Otbello: 

s the „ — full of poize and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted.“ 


* Thus the quarto B. The other quarto of 1608, and the folio, have 


prize, Malone. 
3 — frem cur heme t] Not at home, but at ſome other place. 


OHNSONs 
Thus the folio. The quarto B reads<-which I /ef-thought it fit to an- 

wer from our beme. The other quarto :- Which 1 2% thought it fit ts 

vlwer from our band. MALONE. | Ew” 
— t9 our buſineſs, ] Thus the quartos. Folio: to our buſineſſew 


MaLtoNxeEs 
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Glo. I ſerve you, madam : | 


You graces are right welcome, "© [Bxeut, 
| SCENE 1. 
Before Gloſter's Caſtle. 


' Enter KENT and Steward, ſeverally. 


Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend* : Art of the 


houſe ® ? 
Kent. Ay. , 
Stew. Where may we ſet our horſes ? 
Kent. I the mire. 
Stew. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 
Srew. Why, then I care not for thee. 


Kent. If I had thee in Lipſbury pinfold 7, I would make 


thee care for me. 
Stew, 


5 Good dawning tn thee, friend :] So the folio. The gate read 


good even. Dawning is again uſed in Cywbelite as a fubſtantive, fa 
morning : y 
oo that dawning 


«© May bare the raver's eye.“ 

It is clear from various paſſages in this ſeene, that the morning is now 
juſt beginning to dawn, though the moon is ſtill vp, and though Kent 
early in the ſcene calls it ſtill night. Towards the cloſe of it, he wits 
Gloſter gocd merrow, as the latter goes out, and immediately after calls as 
the ſun to ſhine, that he may read a letter, MALON . 

— of the horſe ?] So the quartos. Folio—of this 1 
Aloxs, 


7 — Ligſbury piafold,] The alluſion which ſeems to be contained in 


this line 1 do not underſtand, In the violent eruption of reproaches 


which burſts from Kent in this dialogue, there are ſome epithets which 
the commentators have left unexpounded, and which I am not very ab 
to make clear. Of a three-feited knave I know not the meaning, unlch 
it be tn, he has different drefſes for different occupations. Lily-liver 
is cosa diy, white blooded and wwhite-lwrer'd me ll in valgar ute» An 
one-trurk-i1 keriting flawe, I take to be a weater ef old caſt-off cloaths, 
an inheritor of tor bre ches. Joux son. 
I d> not find the name of Lipſpury: it may be a cant phraſe, with 
ſome corruption, taken from a place Mhere the fines were arbitrary: 
cob he ſhould, I believe, be third-ſuitcd, wearing cloaths at the 
thira-band. Edgar, in his pride, had three ſuitt only. FARMER: _ 
WE 2 pinfold may be a cant exprr ſlion importing the lame as Lal 
Poung. So, in Mafſinger's Duke of Milan : 
&« To marry her, and ſay he was the party 
6 Found in Lob's Pound,” 
| A Pinfts 


— — — — i a _ 


—— — 
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Sec. Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know thee not. 
Kent, Fellow, I know thee. 

Stau. What doſt thou know me for? 

| Kent. A knave; a raſcal, an eater of broken meats $ 
a baſe, proud, ſhallow, Deggarly' three-ſuited, hundred- 
pound *, filthy worlted-ſtocking knave; a ILy-liver u, 
action-taking knave“; a whoreſon, glaſs-gazing, ſuper- 
ſerviceable, finical rogue; * one-trunk-1nhefiting ſlave 
one that would'ſt be a bawd, in way of good ſervice, and 


A Pinf.14 is a pound, Thus in Gaſcoigne's Dan Bartholemew of 
Bathe, 1587: 

& In ſuch a pinfe/de were his pleaſures pent.“ 

Three-fuited knave might mean, in an age of oſtentatious finery like 
tun of Shakſpeare, one who had no greater change of rayment than 
res ſaits would furnith him wich; fo, ia Ben Jonſon's Silent Weman t 
vert a pitiful fellow, and hadſt nothing but three ſuits of apparel :*” 
or it may ſignity a fellow thrice-ſued at lato, who has three ſuits for debt 
Ainding out againt him. A one-trunk-inberiting awe may be uſed to 
fznify a fellow, the whole of whoſe poſſciſions ace confined to one coffery 
aud that too inherited from his father, who was no better provided, or had 
nothing more to bequeath to his ſucceſſor in poverty; a rogue bere- 
— Timon calls = ao 7 worſl:d-ſlocking — > pe 
reproach of the ſame kind. The ſtockings in England, in the reign of 
queen Elizibeth, (as I learn from Stubbs's Anatomie of Abuſes, printed 
in 1595,) were remarkably expenſive, and ſcarce any other kind than 
filk were worn, even (as this author ſays) by thoſe who had not above 
forty ſhillings a year wages.—So, in The Captain, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

Green ſickneſſes and ſerving- men light on you, | 
With greaſy breeches, and in wollen flochings. | 7 
Silk ſtockings were not made in England till 1 560, the ſecond year of 

queen Elizab-th's reign. Of this extravagance Drayton takes notice in 
the 16th ſong of his Polyolbion : 

„Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted fin, 

Before the coftly coach and filken flock came in.” STEEVNN S. 
This term of reproach alſo occurs in the Phanix, by Middleton, 1607 

* Vettreza Auriola keeps her love with half the coſt that I am at; her 
friend can go afoot, like a good huſband 3 walk in werſted ſtockings, and 
aquire for the ſixpenny ordinary.“ MALoN RE. 

D burdred pound, —] A bundred- pound gentleman is a term of re- 
proach uſe in Middleton's Pbænix, 1607. STEEVENS. 

9 —aQion-taking knave;] That is, a fellow, who, if you beat him, 
wuld bring an action for the aſſault, inſtead of reſenting it like a man 
% courage, MasoN. 

- wh:reſon, gliſs-gazing=regue;] This epithet none of the com- 
mentators have explained; nor am I ſure that I underſtand it. In Timon 
of Athens «© the glaſs-fac'd flattzrer”” is mentioned, that is, ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, © he that ſhews in his own look, as by reflection, the looks of 
us PMron,” CG laſs-gazing may be licentivuſly uſed for one enamoured 
mfc; who gazes often at his own perſon in a glaſs. Mar ons. 
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art nothing but the compoſition of a knave, beggar, cow. 
ard, pandar, and the ſon and heir of a mongrel bitch: 
one whom I will beat into clamorous whining, if thou 
deny*ſt the leaſt ſyllable of thy addition“. 

Stew. Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, thus to 
rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 


thee ? 

Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thoy 
know'ſt me? Is it two days ago, fince-I tripp'd up thy 
heels, and beat thee, before the king? Draw, you rogue: 
for, though it be night, the moon ſhines ; Ill make a fo 
o the moonſhine of you* : Draw, you whoreſon cullionly 
barber-monger 3, draw. [ Drawing his ford, 

Stew. Away; I have nothing to do with thee, 

Kent. Draw, you raſcal : you come with letters againf 
the king: and take vanity the pupper's part“, againk 
the royalty of her father: Draw, you rogue, or III { 
carbonado your ſhanks :—draw, you raſcal ; come your 
ways. 

wil Help, ho! murder ! help! 

Kent, Strike, you ſlave; ſtand, rogue, ſtand ; you neat 
ſlave 5, ftrike. ; [ beating bin. 

Stew. Help ho! murder! murder! 


I additian.] i. e. titles. The Statute 1 Hen. V. ch. v. which 
dĩrects that in certain writs a deſcription ſhould be added to the name of 
the defendant, expreſſive of his eſtate, myſtcry, degree, &c. is called 
the ſtatute of Additions. MALON E. | 

2 J make a ſop v the moonſhine of you. ] I ſuppoſe he means, thit 
after having beaten the Steward ſufficiently, and made his fleſh as oft u 
moiſtened bread, he will lay him flat on the ground, like a ſop in a pay 
or a tankard. See the paflage quot d from Treilus and Craſſda in AA Ill. 
Scene I. n. 7. MALONE» | 

3 — barber-monger,] Parber-monger perhaps means one who conſort 
much with barbers. MaLoNs. | 

Barber-n.cnger may mean, dealer in the later tradiſmen : a ſlur up 
the ftewari, as taking fees for a recommendation to the buſineſs of it 
family- FARMER. . 

4 — wvarity the pufpet's part,] Alluding to the myſteries or allegorical 
ſhews, in which vanity, iniquity, and cther vices, were * . 

oxsox. 

S, in Veltene, or The Fox : 

« Ger ycu a cittern, Lady Varity.” STEEVENS» 

The deſcription is applicable only to the old mcrelitics, between whicl 
and the myſteries there was an eſſential difference, AXON YMUS» 

5 — neat e,] You mere ſlave, you very ſlave. 2 . 

You neat ſlave, I believe, mears no more than you frxical raſca!, by 
who are an aſſemblage Gf foppery and poverty. Ben Jonſon ulcs 
ſame epithet in his Portaſter : | 

« By thy leave, my xeat-ſcoundrel.” STEEVENS» 


Ent 
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Fur EpmunD, Cornwall, Recan, GLOSTER, and 
Servants. 


En. How now? What's the matter? Part. 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe; c 
Pl leſh you; come on, young maſter. 

Gl. Weapons! arms! What's the matter here ? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives; N 
He dies, that ſtrikes again : What 15 the matter ? 

Reg. The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the king. 

Corn. What is your difference? ſpeak. - 

Stew. I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent, No marvel, you have fo beſtirr'd your valour. 
You cowardly raſcal, nature diſclaims in thee® ; a tailor 
made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow: a tailor make a min? 

Kent, Ay, a tailor, ſir: a ſtone- cutter, or a painter, 
could not have made him ſo ill, though they had been but 
tro hours at the trade. 1 . 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

{:ew. This ancient rufhan, fir, whoſe life I have ſpar'd, 
At ſuit of his grey beard, — | 
Kent. Thou whoreſon zed! thou unneceſſary letter?“ 
My lord, if you will give me leave, I will treaꝶ this un- 


. 


5 —rature diſclaims is thee ;] So the quartos and the folio.. The mo- 
lem editors read, without authority: 
— nature diſclaims ber ſpare in thee. 


The old reading is the true one. So, in The Caſe is Alter d, by Ben 
Jonſon, 1609: t 


ns Lo, I diſclaim in her, I ſpit at her.” 
&giin, in Warner's: Albien's Exgland, 1602, B. III. chap, vi: 
2 Not theſe, my lords, make me diſclaim in it which all purſue.” 


STEEVENSs 
7 Thou wwhoreſon zed ! thou unneceſſary letter !—] Ted is here pro- 
dbl uſed as a term of contempt, becauſe it is the laſt letter in the 
Lngiſh alphabet, and as its place may be ſupplied by 8, and the Roman 
pnabet has it not; neither is it read in any word originally Teutonic. 
I Barret's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, it is quite omitted, 
the author affirms it to be rather a ſyllable than a letter. STEEVENS» 
4 This is taken from the grammarians of the time. Mulcaſter ſays, 
, + is much harder amongſt us, and ſeldom ſeen :—S is become its 
lenant- general. It is lightlie expreſſed in Engliſh, ſaying in foren 
utanchilments, FARMER." N a 
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bolted villain * into mortarꝰ, and daub the wal! of a jakes 

with him.—Spare my grey beard, you wagtail? 

Cern. Peace, ſirrah! 

You beaſtly knave, know you no reverence ? 
Kent. Yes, fir ; but anger has a privilege. 
Corn. Why art thou anpry ? 

Kent. That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty, Such ſmiling.rogues-as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intrinſe t' unlooſe * : ſmooth every paſſion? 

That 


3 this unbeltcd _— i, e. unrefined by education, the bran yet 
in him. Metapher from the bakehouſe. WarBur TON. 
9 — into mcrtar, ] This exprethon was much in uſe in our author's 
time. So, Maſlinger, in his New Way te pay cld Debts, Act I. ic. i: 
* ] will help your memory, 
« And tread thee into mortar.” STEEVENS. 
Unbolted mortar is mortar made of unſiſted lime, and therefore to 
break the lumps it is neceſſary to tread it by men in wooden ſhoes. 
Ibis znbelted villain is therefore this coarſe raſcal, Tol LET. 
Lite rats, oft lite the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intrinſe i unlerſe:] By theſe bly cords the poet means 
the natural union between parents and children. I he metaphor is taken 
from the cords of tl e ſanffuary ; and the fomenters of family differences 
are compared to theſe ſacrilegious rats. The expreſſion is fine and noble, 
WARBURTON» 
The quartos read—t2 intrench. The folic-—t"intrince. Intrinſe, for ſo 
it ſhould be written, I ſuppoſe was uſed by Shakſpeare for infrinſecate, 
a word which, as Theobald has obſerved, he has uſed in Artery and 
Cleepatra ; 
1%  Þ Come, mortal wretch, 
« With thy ſharp teeth this knot intri»ſecate 
« Of life at once untie.“ | 
We have had already in this play reverbs for reverberates. Again in 
Hamlet : 
« Seafon your admiration for a while 
© With an attent car.” 
The word intrinſecate was but newly introduced into our language, 
when this play was written. See the preface to Marſton's Securgt of 
Fillanie, 1598 : „1 krow he will vouchſafe it ſome of his new-minted 
epithets ; as real, intrinſecate, Dell icke, &c. OI: 
I doubt whether Dr. Warburton has not, as uſual, ſeen more in this 
paſſage than the poet intended. In the quartos the word Holy is not found, 
and I ſuſpect it to be an interpolation made in the folio edition. We 
might perhaps better read, with the elder copy, 
Like rats, oft bite theſe cords in twain, obich are 
Too, &c. MALONE. | 
2 — ſmooth every paſſion—] So the old copies; for which Mr. Pepe 
and the ſubſequent editors ſubſtituted foorh. The verb to ſmocrh occur 
frequently in our elder writers. So, in Greene's Groatſworth of Wi, 
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That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters 3 ; 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
A plague upon your epileptick viſage“! 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool ? 
Gooſe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot 5. 

Corn. What art thou mad, old fellow? 

Glo. How fell you out? ſay that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave®. 

Corn, Why doſt thou call him knave? What's his of- 


fence ? 


'; 


% For fince he learn'd to uſe the poet's pen, 
« He learn'd likewiſe with ſmoothing words to feign. 
Again, in Titus Andrenicus : 
& Yield to his humour, ſmooth, and ſpeak him fair.” 
Again, in our po2t's Kisg Richard III: 
„ Smile in men's faces, ſmoorb, deceive, and cog.” MaALoNt. 
3 — and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and wary of their maſters 3) The baleyen is the bird 
otherwiſe called the ling: per. The vulgar opinion was, that this bird, 
if hung up, would vary with the wind, and by that means ſhew from 
what point it blew. So, in Marlowe's Jetu of Malta, 1633: 
% But how now ſtands the wind? 
© Into what corner peers my balcyon's bill 7" 
Again, in Storer's Life and Death of Tho. Wiſey, Cardinall, a poem, 
1599 
Or as a halcyon with her turning breſt, 
© Demonſtrates wind from wind, and caſt from weft." 
STEEVENS. 
+ — epileptick viſage !] The frighted countenance of a man ready to 
fal in a fit. Joungon. 

E Camelot.] was the place where the romances ſay king Arthur kept 
lis court in the Weſt ; ſo this alludes to ſome proverbial ſpeech in thoſe 
tomances, WARBURTON. | 

39, in Drayton's Polyolbjon, Song III: 
Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd ? 
« Where, as at Carlion, oft he kept the table round.“ 
STEEVENSs 
In Somerſetſhire, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are bred 
peat quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other places are from hence ſup- 
plied with quills and feathers. HAxMER. 
No contraries bold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave.] Hence Mr. Pope's expreſſion: 
The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad.“ ToLLET. 
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Kent. His countenance likes me not?. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or hers, 
Kent. Sir, *tis my occupation to be plain; 
J have feen better faces in my time, 
Than ſtands on any ſhoulder that I fee 
Before me at this inſtant. 
Corn. This 15 ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs; and conſtrains the garb, 
Quite from his nature“: He cannot flatter, he !— 
An honeſt mind ard plain, —he muſt ſpeak truth: 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's plain. 
Tneſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filly ducking obſervants“, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely, 
Kent. Sir, in good ſooth, or in ſincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your grand aſpect, 
Whoſe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus? front. | 
Corn. What mean'ſt thou by this? 
Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you diſcommend 
ſo much. bþ know, fir, I am no flatterer ; he, that be- 
7 — likes me not.] i. e. pleaſes me not. So, in Every Man cut of 
his Humour + | 
% did but caſt an amorous eye, e'en now, 
« Upon a pair of gloves that ſome what /ik'd me.“ STzELvEXs 
® — conſtrains the garb 
Quite from Lis nature :] Forces his cut/ide or his afpearance to ſome- 
thing totally different ſrem his natural diſpoſition. Jouns0N-. . 
9 Than twenty filly ducking ol ſervants, ] Silly means ſimple, or ruſtic. 
So, in Cymbelire, Act V. fc. iii ; “ There was a fourth man in a fly 
habit, meaning Poſthumus in the dreſs of a peaſant. Nicely is feolifpiy. 
Niais, Fr. STEEVENS» : 
See p. 127, n. 2. Nicely is rather, I think, with the utmoſt exact. 
neſs, with an attention to the moſt minute trifle. So, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 


«© Tue letter was not nice, but full of charge.” MaAtoxx. 

T On flickering Phæbus' front, —] Dr. Johnſon in his Dict inna ſays 
this word means to flutter. I meet with it in The Hiſtory of Ciyomuny 
Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599 : | 7 

« By flying force of flickering fame your grace ſhall underſtand. 

Sir Thomas North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch, talks of the Hel- 
ering enticements of Cleopatra. —Stanyhurſt, in his tranſlation ot 
fourth book of Virgil's Zneid, 1582, deſcribes Iris 

From the ſky down flickering,” &c. 
Again, in the old play, entifled, Fuimus Troes,- 1633: 

« With gaudy pennons flickering in the air.” ent. 4 
8 
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ailed you, in a plain accent, was a plain knave; which, 
for my part, I will not be, though I ſhould win your diſ- 
pleaſure to entreat me to it. | | 

Corn. What was the offence you gave him? 

Stew, I never gave him any: 
It pleas'd the king his maſter, very late, 
To ſtrike at me, upon his miſconſtruction; | 
When he, conjun&t 3, and flattering his diſpleaſure, . 
Tripp'd me behind; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, that 
That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the king 
For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdu'd ; - * 
And, in the fleſhment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 

Kent. None of theſe rogues, and cowards, - 
But Ajax is their fool +. | 

Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks, ho! | 
You ſtubborn ancient knave 5, you reverent braggart, 
We'll teach you— * | 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn: 
Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king; 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perion of my maſter, . 
Stocking his meſſenger. 


2 though I ſhould win your diſpl:aſure to entreat me to it.] Though 
I chould win you, diſpleaſed as you now are, to like me ſo well as to en- 
treat me to be a knave. JonNSsON. | | 8 
| 3 When be, conjunct,] Conjun# is the reading of the old quartos; 
cim pad, of the folio. SrEEVENS. . 

+ Nene of theſe regues, and cowards . 

But Ajax is their fool. ] i. e. a fool to them. Theſe rogues and 
cowards talk in ſuch a boaſting ſtrain, that if we were to credit their ac- 
count of themſelves, Ajax would appear a perſon of ho proweſs when 
compared with them. Since the firlt publication of this note in my 
rcon ArrEN DIR to the Supp. ts Shakſpeare, Z vo. 1783, I have 
coll rved that our poet his elſewhere employed the ſame phraſealogy. 
So, in the Taming of the Shreto: | 

© Tut, ſha's a lamb, a dove, a focl to bim. 
Again, in King Henry VIII. ; 
" now this maſk 
% Was cry'd incomparable, and the enſuing night 
Made it a /e and beggar.” 

The phraſe in this ſenſe is yet uſed in low language. Maron. 

5 —ancient uv, Fwo of the quartos read——miſcreant knave, and 
me of hhem—axreverent, inſtead of reverend. STEEVENS. 


* 
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Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks :;— 

As I have life and honour, there ſhall he ſit till noon. - 
Reg. Till noon ! till night, my lord; and all night too, 
Kent, Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 

You ſhould not uſe me ſo. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. [ Stocks brought ou, 
Corn. This is a fellow of the ſelf-ſame colours 

Our ſiſter ſpeaks of :—Come, bring away the ſtocks?, 
Glo. Let me beſeech your grace not to do fo : 

* His fault * is much, and the good king his maſter 

Will check him for't : your purpos'd low correction 

Is ſuch, as baſeſt and contemned'ſt wretches ?, 

For pilferipgs and moſt common treſpaſſes, 

Are puniſh'd with“: the king mutt take it ill, 

That he's ſo ſlightly valu'd in his meſſenger, 

Should have him thus reſtrain'd. 

Corn. I'll auſwer that. | 
Reg. My ſiſter may receive it much more worſe, 
To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, 
For following her afairs * ,—Put in his legs.— | 
- Kent 7s put in the frocks*, 

Come, my good lord; away. [ Exernt Res. and Con x. 
Glo. I am ſorry for thee, friend; 'tis the duke's pleaſure, 

Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb'd, nor ſtopp'd 3 : Ill entreat for thee. 
Kent. Pray, do not, fir; I have watch'd, and travell'd 

hard; 


6 —colow—)] The quartos read, nature. STEEVENS» 

7 — ſtocks.) This is not the firft time that ſtocks had been introduced 
en the ſtage. In Hick-ſcorner, which was printed eatly in the reign of 
X. Henry VIII. Pity is put into them, and left there till he is freed by 
Perſeveraunce and Contemplaryon. STEEVENS» 

* His fault—] All between the aſteriſks is omitted in the folio. 

STEEVEXS 

9 — rd contemned'ſt coretrbes,] The quartos read—and temndf 
avretches, This conjeQtural emendation was ſuggeſted by * 
a ALONE 

1 For following ber affairs, æc.] This line is not in the fr”) 

ALONE» 

2 I know not whether: this circumſtance of putting Kent in the fach 
be not ridiculed in the puniſhment of Numps, in Ben Jonſon's Barths- 
lemew-Fair. 1 

It ſhould be remembered, that formerly in great houſes, as ſtill in 
ſome colleges, there were moveable ffocks for the correction of the 
ſervants. FARMER. g 

3 Will net be rubb'd, nor '4.] Metaphor from bowling. 


WARBURTON» 


Som? 
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Some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt ll whiſtle. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels: 

Give you good morrow ! % 

Glo. The duke's to blame in this ; *twill be ill taken. - 


Exit. 
Kent. Good king, that muſt approve the common Fa +! 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt | | 

To the warm ſun |! | 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 

That by thy comfortable beams I 2 

Peruſe this letter Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 5, 


But miſery ;—I know, tis Cordelia ; $ 
Who 


Coed king, that muſt approve the common ſaw ] That art now to 
exemplify the common proverb, That out of, &c. That changeſt better 
for worſe, Hanmer obſerves, that it is a proverbial ſaying,” applied to 
thoſe who are turned out of houſe and home to the open weather. It 
was perhaps firſt uſed of men diſmiſſed from an hoſpital, or houſe of 
charity, ſuch as was erected formerly in many places for travellers. 
Thoſe houſes had names properly enough alluded to by heaven's bene- 
diftim. JOUNSON. 

Kent was not thinking of the king's being turned out of beu ſe and 
lame to the open weather, a miſery which he has not yet experienced, but 
of his being likely to receive a worſe reception from Regan than that 
which he had already experienced from his eldeſt daughter Goneril. Han- 
mer therefore certainly miſunderſtood the paſſage. | 

A quotation from Holinſhed's Chronicle, may prove the beſt comment 
on it, © This Anguſtine after his arrival converted the Saxons indeed 
from Paganiſme, but, as the proverb ſayth, bringing them out f Goddes 
bleſſing into the 4warme ſunne, he alſo imbued them with no leſſe hurtful 
ſaperitition than they did know before.“ 

See alſo Howell's Collection of Engliſh Proverbs in his Dictionary, 
1660 : „ He goes out of God's bleſſing to the warm ſun, viz. from good 
to worſe,” MALON E. £ 
N., ſaw alluded to, is in Heywood's Dialagues on Proverbs, book ii. 

Pe 5» : 
In your renning from him to me, ye runne 
* Out of Ged's bleſſing into the e TyYAWUIT r. 
—Neorbing almoſt ſees miracles,] Thus the folio, The quartos read 
Nothing almoſt ſees my wwrack. STEFVENS. 
- know, "tis from Cordelia, &c.] This paſſage, which ſome of 


filently altered, I have faithfully printed according to the quarto, from 
which the folio differs only in punctuation. The paſſage is very obſcure, 
it not corrupt. Perhaps it may be read thus: 
— Cordelia—has been—informed 

Of my obſcured courſe, and ſhalt find time 
From this enormous ſtate- ſreking, to give 
Loſſes their remedies.— 


the editors have degraded as ſpurious, to the margin, and others have 


— — — — — — 


— 


Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
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Who hath moſt fortunately been inform'd ©. 
Of my obſcured courſe; and ſhall find time 


From this enormous ſtate, —ſeeking to give 
Loſſes their remedies? :—Al weary md o'er-watch'd, 


This ſhametul lodging. 
Fortune, good night; ſmile once more; turn thy wheel! 


f He ſleeps, 
SCENE III. 


A Part of the Heath. 
Enter EDGAR. 
Zug. I heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 
And, by the happy hollow of. a tree, ? 
| | Efcap'd 


Cordelia is informed of our affairs, and when the enormous care of ſerhing 


* ber fortune will allow her time, ſhe will employ it in remedying loſſes. 


This. is harſh ; perhaps ſomething better may be found. I have at leaſt 
ſupplied the genuine reading. of the old copies. Enormous is unwonted, 
out of rule, out of the 0:ginary courſe of things. Jounsox. 
So Holinſhed, p. 647 : Ihe major perceiving this enormous doing,” 
&. STEEVENS» 
7 and ſpall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, aus fo give 
_Lofſes their. remedies —] I conteſs I do pot underſtand this paſſage, 
unleſs it may be confidered as divided parts of Cordelia"s letter, which he 


is reading to himſclf by moonlight: it certainly conveys the ſenſe of 


what ſhe would have ſaid. In reading a letter, it is natural enough to 
ewell on thoſe circumſtances in it that promiſe the change in our zflairs 


which we moſt wiſh for; and Kent having read Cordclia's aſſurances that 


ſhe will find a time to free the injured from the enormous miſrule of 
Regan, is i go to ſleep with that pleaſing reflection uppermoſt in 
his mind. But this is mere conjecture. SrEEZVENS. 

In the old copies theſe words are printed in the ſame character as the 
reſt of the ſpeech. I have adhered to them, not conceiving that they 
form any part of Cordelia's letter, or that any part of it is or can be read 
by Kent. He wiſhes for. the riſing of the ſun, that he may read it. 1 
ſuſpect that two half lines have been loſt between the words fate and 
ſeeking. This enormous flate means, I think, the confuſion ſubiiſting in 
the ſtate, in conſequence of the diſcord which had ariſen between the 
dukes of Albany and Cornwall; of which Kent hopes Cordelia will aval 
herſelf. He ſays in a ſubſequent ſcene, 

46  - There is a diviſion, | 
« Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 
« With mutual cunning, twixt Albany and Cornwall.” ; 

In the mcdern editions, after the words under glcbe, the following 

due cdion has been inſerted 3 © Leoking up to the mn. Kent is _ 
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Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no place, 
That guard, and moſt unuſual vigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. Whale I may ſcape, 
1 will preſerve myſelf : and am bethought 
To take the baſeſt and moſt pooreſt ſhape, 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beaſt ; my face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots * ; 
And with preſented nakedneſs out- face 
The winds, and perſecutions of the {ky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars?, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify*'d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks ©, nails, ſprigs of roſemary 
And with this horrible object, from low farms , 
here addre ſſing, rot the moon, but the ſun, which he has mentioned 
in the preceding line, and for whoſe riſing he is impatient, that he may 
read Cordelia's letter. He has juſt before ſaid to Gloſter, ** Give you 
goed morrow ]“ The comfortable beams of the moon no poet, I believe, 
has mentioned. "Thoſe af the ſun are again mentioned by Shakſpeare in 
Timon of Athens : 
4 Thou ſun, that comfort , burn!“ Martons. 

5 —elf all my hair in knots ;] Hair thus knotted, was vulgarly ſup- 
poſed to be the work of elves and fairies in the night. So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: : 

« — plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

« And bakes the elf-/ocks in foul ſluttiſh hairs, 

« Which, once untangied, much misfortune bodes.” 
STEEVENSs 

9 Of Bedlam beggars, ] In the Bell-man of London, by Decker, 5th 
edit. 1640, is the following account of one of theſe characters, under 
the title of an Abrabam Man. — he ſweares he hath been in Bed- 
lam, and will talke frantickely of purpoſe : you ſee pinnes ſtuck in ſundry 
places of his naked fleſh, eſpecially in his armes, Which paine he gladly 
puts himſelfe ta, only to make you believe he is out of his witzr., He 
calles himſelfe by the name of Poore Tom, and comming near any body 
cnes out, Poxre Tem is a cold. Of theſe Abrabam-men, ſome be ex- 
ceeding merry, and doe nothing but fing ſongs faſhioned out of their owne 
braines ; ſome will dance, others will doe nothing but either laugh or 
weepe: others are dogged, and ſo ſullen both in loke and ſpeech, thay 
ſpying but a ſmall company in a houſe, they boldly and bluntly enter, 
compelling the ſervants through feare to give them what they demand.” 
To ham Abrabam, a cant term, ſtill in uſe among ſailors and the vulgar, 


may have this origin. SrEE VERS. 


I — wooden pricks,] i- e. ſkewers. So, in The Wyll of the Deuyll, 


bl. J. no date. T give to the butchers, &c.' pricks inough to ſet up 


their thin meate, that it may appear thicke and well. fedde.“ 
| | STEEVENSs 
2 lo ſarme,] The quartos read, low ſervice, STEEVENS» 


Poor. 
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Poor pelting villages , ſheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatick bans+*, ſometime with prayers, 
Inforce their charity.—Poor Turlygood | poor Tom? 

That's ſomething yet ;—Edgar I nothing am“. [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 
Before Gloſter's Caftle?. 


Enter LEAR, Fool, and Gentleman. 


Lear. *Tis range, that they ſhould fo depart from home, 
And not ſend back my meſlenger, 


Gent, 


3 Poor pelting villager,] Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental de- 
pravation of petty. Shakſpeare uſes it in the Midſummer-Night's Drean 
of ſmall brooks. JonnxsoN. 

aumont and Fletcher often uſe the word in the ſame ſenſe as Shak- 
ſpeare. So, in King and no King, Act IV: 
% This pelting, pratirg peace is good for nothing.“ 
Spaniſh Curate, Act II. fc. ult.—“ To learn the pelting law.“ Shak- 
* Mid ſummer- MNigbt's Dream, “ every pelting river.” Meaſure 
or Meaſure, Act II. ſc. vii: 
« And every pelting petty officer.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, Hector ſays to Achilles: 
«© We have had pelting wars ſince you refus'd 
«© The Grecian cauſe.” 
From the firſt of the two laſt inſtances it appears rot to be a corruprit 
of petty, which is uſed the next word to it, but ſeems to be the ſame 4 
paltry. STEEVENS» 
4 — lunatick bans,] To ban, is to curſe, So, in Arden of Fever- 

foam, 1592 : f 
| % Nay, if thoſe ban, let me breathe curſes forth.” STzzvEX* 

5 — poor Turlygood | poor Tom 9 We ſhould read Turlupin. In the 
fourteenth century there was a new ſpecies of gipſies, called Turlupiri, 4 
fraternity of naked beggars, which ran up and down Europe. However, 
the church of Rome hath dignified them with the name of heretics, and 
actually burned ſome of them at Paris. But what ſort of religioniſts they 
were, appears from Genebrard's account of them. ** Turlupin Cyni- 
corum ſectam ſuſcitantes, de nuditate pudendorum, & publico coitu.” 
Plainly, nothing but a band of Tom-0'-Bed/ams., WARBURTON» 

Hanmer reads, poor Turluru. It is probable the word Turlygoed wa 
the common corrupt pronunciation. Joux sON. 

6 Edgar 1 mtbing am.] As Edgar I am outlawed, dead in lu; 
I have no longer any political exiſtence. Joux$0N. , 

Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, I may exiſt : appearing ® 

Edgar, I am lot, MALoNE. 

7 Glaſter s caſtle.] It is not very clearly diſcovered why Lear comes 

hither. In the foregoing part he ſent a letter to Gloſter; but no 1 
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Gent. As I learn'd, 

The night before there was no purpoſe in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble maſter ! 

Lear. How! mak'ſt thou this ſhame thy paſtime ? 

Kent. No, my lord*. 

Fool. Ha, ha; look! he wears cruel garters? ! Horſes 
are tied by the heads; dogs, and bears, by the neck; 
monkies by the loins, and men by the legs : when a man is 
over-luſty * at legs, then he wears wooden nether-ſtocks *. 

|  , Lear, 


is given of its contents. He ſeems to have gone to viſit Gloſter while 
Cornwall and Regan might prepare to entertain him. Joxxs0X. ; 
It is plain, I think, that L2ar comes to the earl of Gloceſter's, in con- 
ſ:quence of his having been at the duke of Cornwall's, and having heard 
there, that his ſon and daughter were gone to the earl of Gloceſter's. 
His firſt words ſhew this: „ *Tis ftrange that they (Cornwall and Regan) 
ald ſo depart from home, and not ſend back my meſſenger {Kent).” It 
is clear alſo from Kent's ſpeech in this ſcene, that he went directly from 
Lear to the duke of Cornwall's, and delivered his letters, but, inſtead of 
being ſent back with any anſwer, was ordered to follow the duke and 
dutcheſs to the earl of Gloſter's. But what then is the meaning of Lear's 
order to Kent in the preceding Act, ſc. v. Go you before to Gloceſter 
with theſe letters. — The obvious meaning, and what will agree beſt with 
the courſe of the ſubſequent events, is, that the duke of Cornwall and, 
his wife were then reſiding at Gloceſter. Why Shakſpeare ſhould chooſe 
to ſuppoſe them at Gloceſter, rather than at any other city, is a different 
weſtion. Perhaps he might think, that Gloceſter implied ſuch a neigh- 
bourhood to the earl of Gloceſter's caſtle, as his tory required. 
| TyYRWHIT Ta 
* No, my lord.) Omitted in the quartos. STxEvENs- 
9 — he wears cruel garters ] I believe a quibble was here intended. 
Crewel ſignifies worſe of which ſtockings, garters, night-caps, &c. 
are made; and it is uſed in that ſenſe in the comedy of The Two angry 
Mamen of Abington, 1599 : 
%u warrant you, he'll have | 
© His cruell garters croſs about the knee,” 
do, in the Bird in a Cage, 1633: 
6« I ſpeak the prologue to our filk and cruel 
«© Gentlemen in the hangings.” 
Again, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: 
% Wearing of „lt, why art thou till fo crue/?P” STzEvENs. 
ever lufly—] in this place has a double ſignification. Luflineſs 
anciently meant ſaucineſs. So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 ; 
66 ſhe*'ul ſnarl and bite, 
| © And take up Nero for his _—_ 
Again, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch : ** Caffius* ſol- 
Gers did ſhewe themſelves veric ſtubborne and luſtie in the campe,” &c. 
STEEVENS» 
2 — then he qvears wooden nether-ſtocks.] Netber-flocks is the old 
word for flockings, Breeches were at that time called“ — — * 
oc kes, 


\ 


4 
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Lear. What's he, that hath ſo much thy place miſtook 
To ſet thee here? 
Kent. It is both he and ſhe, 
Your ſon and daughter. 
Lear, No. 
Kent, Yes. 
Lear. No, I ſay. 
Kent. I ſay, yea. * 
Leer 3. No, no; they would not. 
Kent. Yes, they have. 
Leer. By Jupiter, I ſwear no. 
Kent. By Juno, I ſwear, ay“. 
Lear. They durſt not do't ; 
They could not, would not do't; *tis worſe than murder, 
To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage 5 : 
Reſolve me, with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage, 
Coming Fom us. NE 
Kent. My lord, when at their home 
I did commend your highneſs“ letters to them, 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhew'd 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking poſt, . 


- 


 Peckes,” as I learn frem Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Difimaryy 
1580. It appears from the following paſſage in the ſecond part of 710 
Map of Mock Beggar Hall, an ancient ballad, that the ſtockings wen 
formerly ſewed to the brecches: 
« Their fathers went in homely frecs, 
© And good plain broadcloth breeches; 
c Their ſtockings with the ſame agrees, 
% Sew'd on with good ſtrong ſtitches. : . 

Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Al nſes, has a whole chapter on The Dire- 
Itiet of Nether-Stockes worre in England, 1595. Heywood amorg lis 
Eęigrams, 1562, has the following: 

« Thy ufgfer flocks, be they ſtuft with ſilke or flocks, _ 
4 Never. become thee like a netber paire of flocks.” STEEVENS: 

3 Lear.) This and the next ſpeech are omitted in the folio. 

| STEEVENS: 

4 By Juno, I ſwear, ay.) Omitted in the quartos. STEEVIXs. 

5 72 2 upon 2— fach violent outrage :] To violate the publick and 
venerable character of a meſſenger from the king, JonxsoxN. 

To do an outrage upon reſpe&, does not, 1 believe, primarily mem, 
to behave outrageouſly to perſons of a reſpeRable character, (though that 
in ſubſtance is the ſenſe of the words,) but rather, to be greſs/y deficient 
in reſpect to thoſe who are entitled to it; conſidering reſpect as perſopiticde 
So before in this ſcene : | 

« You ſhall do ſmall reſpetr, ſhew too bold malice tr 
« Againſt the grace-and perſon of my maſter, 
Stocking his meſſengers.“ MALoNE, 


P 


Stew 4 4 


=» © 


A. 
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Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting forth 
From Goneril his miſtreſs, ſalutations ; 
Neliver'd letters, ſpight of intermiſſion “, 
Which preſently they read: on whoſe contents, 
They ſummon'd up their meiny ?, ſtraight took horſe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leiſure of their anſwer ; gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other meſſenger, 
Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Diſplay'd fo ſaucily againſt your highneſs,) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew*; _ ” 
He rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries : 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth A 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers, 
Feel. Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that 
way“. 
Fathers, that wear rags, 


Do make their children blind; 


5 Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermiſſion. ] Spight of intermiſſion, per- 
haps means in ſpight ot, or without regacding, that meſſage which inter- 
vered, and which was entitled to precedent attention. 

Spight of intermiſſion, however, may mean, in ſpight of being obliged 
to paule and take breath, after having panted ferth the ſalutation from his 
miſtreſs. In Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table of hard words, 1604, inter- 
miſſion is defined, c foreſlowing, a pawſing or breaking off.” MAL E. 
Spigbe of intermiſſion is without pauſe, without ſuffering time to inter- 
vene. So, in Macbeth : 

„ gentle heaven, 
“Cut ſhort all intermiſſion,” &c, STEEVENS. 
7 They ſummon d up their meiny,-] Meiny, i. e. people. Porr. 
Meſue, a houſe, Mit, a family, Fr. So, in Monſicur D Olive, 1606 1 
6 | if ſhe, or her ſad meiry, 
«© Be towards ſleep, I'll wake them.” STEzvERs. 

Having more man than <vit about me, drew ;] The perſonal pronoun 
which is found in a preceding line, is underſtood before the word having. 
The ſame licence is taken by our poet in other places. See Act IV. 
ſc, ii, „ —and amongſt them fell d him dead; where they is under» 
Food. §o, in Vol. XII. | 

© —— which if granted, 

% As he made ſemblance of his duty, «would 

* Have put his knife into him.” 
where be is underſtood before would. See alſo Hamlet, AQ II. ſe. it, 
« — whereat griey'd,—ſends out arreſts.” —The modern editors, follow- 
lag Sir Thomas Hanmer, readl— I drew. MALoNE. | 

Winter's not gone yet, &c.] If this be their behaviour, the king's 
Koubles are not yet at an end. JonxsoN. 

This ſpeech is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 


But 
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But fathers, that bear bags, 

Shall ſee their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to the poor.— 


But, for all this, thou ſhalt have as many dolours * for thy 
daughters“, as thou can't tell in a year, 
Tear. O, how this mother ſwells up toward my heart“! 
Hyſterica paſſio ! down, thou climbing ſorrow, 
Thy element's below !—Where is this daughter? 
Kent. With the earl, fir, here within. 
Lear, Follow me not; ſtay here. , [ Exit, 
Gent, Made you no more offence than what you ſpeak of? 
Kent. None. 
How chance the king comes with ſo ſmall a train? 
Fool. An thou hadſt been ſet i“ the ſtocks for that queſ- 
tion, thou hadſt well deſerved it. 
Kent, Why, fool ? | 


I - dolours—] Quibble intended between doleurs and dellars. 
HAXMER, 

The fame quibble had occurred in the Tempeſt, and in Meaſure fir 
Meaſure. STEEVENS» 

2 — for thy daughters,] i. e. on account of thy daughters' ingrati- 
tude, In the firſt part of the ſentence delours is underitood in its true 
ſenſe ; in the latter part it is taken for dollars. The modern editors have 
adopted an alteration made by Mr. Theobald, —frem inſtead of fer; and 
following the ſecond folio, read thy dear daughters. MALONE- 

3 O, how this mother, Cc. ] Lear here affects to paſs off the ſwelling 
of his heart ready to burſt with grief and indignation, for the diſeaſe called 
the Mother, or Hyſterica Paſſio, which, in our author's time, was not 
thought peculiar to women only. In Harſnet's Declaration of Peopiſh In- 
feftures, Richard Mainy, Gent. one of the pretended demoniacs, de- 

ſes, p. 263, that the firſt night that he came to Denham, the ſeat cf 
Mr. Peckham, where theſe impoſtures were managed, he was ſomewhat 
evil at eaſe, and he grew worſe and worſe with an old diſeaſe that he bad, 
and which the prieſts perſuaded him was from the poſſe ſſion of the devi 
viz. „ The diſeaſe, I ſpake of was a ſpice of the Mother, wherewith ! 
had been troubled. .. before my going into Fraunce : whether. I doe 
rightly term it the Mother or no, I knowe not... When I was ſicke of 
this diſeaſe in Fraunce, a Scottiſh doctor of phyſick then in Paris, called 
it, as I remember, Yertiginem capitis, It rifſeth « . . . of a winde in the 
bottome of the belly, and proceeding with a great ſwelling, cauſeth 4 
vey painfull collicke in the ſtomack, and an extraordinary giddines in the 

ad. 

It is at leaſt very probable, that Shak ſpeare would not have thought of 
making Lear affect to have the Hiftcrick Paſſicr, or Mather, if this fal 
ſage in Harſnet's pamphlet had not ſuggeſted it to him, when he v4 
ſelecting the other particulars from it, in order to furniſh out lis cha- 
rater of Tom of Bedlam, to whem this demoniacal gibberiſh is adi. 
rably adapted. Prxcy, ; Fel 

Ci. 
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Fool. We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach thee 
there's no labouring in the winter“, All that follow their 
noſes are led by their eyes, but blind men; and there's 
not a noſe among twenty, but can ſmell him that's ſtink- 
ing“. Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; but the 
great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. 
When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel*, give me 
mine again: 1 ana, have none but knaves follow it, ſince 
a fool gives it. 


That, fir, which ſerves and ſeeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm, 


* Well ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, &c.] © Go to the ant, thou ſlug- 
git! (ſays Solomon) learn her ways, and be wiſe; which having no guide, 
overſ-er, or ruler, provideth her meat in the ſummer, and gathereth her 
fad in the harveſt,” By this alluſion more is meant than is expreſſed. 
If, ſays the Fool, you had been ſchool'd by the ant, you would have 
known that the king's train, like that ſagacious animal, prefer the ſum- 
mer of proſperity to the colder ſeafon of adverſity, from which no profit 
can be derived; and deſert him, whoſe “ mellow hangings” have been 
ſhaken down, and who by © one winter's bruſh” has been left © open 
and bare for every ſtorm that blows.” Maronr. 

+ All that follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but blind men; and 
there's not a noſe among twenty, but can ſmell bim that's flinking.] The 
word twenty refers to the noſes of the blind men, and not to the men in 
general. STEEVENS- 

Mankind, ſays the Fool, may be divided into thoſe who can ſee and 
thoſe who are blind, All men, but blind men, though they follow their - 
noſes, are led by their eyes; and this claſs of mankind, ſeeing the king 
ruined, have all deſerted him: with reſpe& to the other claſs, the blind, 
hq have nothing but their noſes to guide them, they alſo fly equally from 
a king whoſe fortunes are declining ; for of the noſes of twenty blind men 
there is not one but can ſmell him, who © being muddy d in fortun:"s 
nd, ſmells ſemezobat ſtrongly of her diſpleaſure.” You need not there- 
tore be ſurpriſed at L-ar's coming with 1o ſmall a train. 

The quartos read—2mong à hundred. MALONE. | 

* — When a wwiſe man gives thee, c.] One cannot too much com- 
mend the caation which our moral poet uſes, on all occaſions, to pre- 
ent his ſentiments fron being perverſely taken. So here, having given 
n ironical precept in commendation of perfidy and baſe deſertioa of the 
unfortunate, for fear it ſhould be underſtood ſeriouſly, though delivered 
by his buffoon or jeſter, he has the precaution to add this beautiful cor- 
*tive, full of fine ſenſe: “ I would have none but knaves follow it, 
bace a fool gives it.” WARBURTON, | ; 


But 


But I will tarry ; the fool will ſtay, 
And let the wiſe man fly*: 

The knave turns fool, that runs away; 
The fool to knave, perdy. 


Kent. Where learn'd you this, fool ? 
Focl. Not i' the ſtocks, fool, 


Re-enter Lx AR, with Grosr ER. 


Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me ? They are ſick ? they are 
weary ? 
They have travell'd hard to-night ? Mere fexches ; 
The images of revolt and flying off! 
Fetch me a better anſwer, | 
Glo. My dear lord, 
You know the firy quality of the duke ; 
How unremoveable and fix'd he is 
In his own courſe, 
Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confuſion ! 
| Firy? what quality? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
I'd ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife, 
Glo. Well”, my good lord, I have inform'd them fo, 
Lear. Inform'd them! Doſt thou underſtand me, man! 
Glo. Ay, my good lord. 
Lear. _ king would ſpeak with Cornwall ; the dear 
ather | en 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, command her ſervice; 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood * !— 
Firy ? the firy duke ?—Tell the hot duke, tha. 


© But I will tarryz the fol will ſtay, | 
Ard let, &c. ] I think this paſſage erroneous, though both the co · 
pies concur. The ſenſe will be mended if we read: 
But I will tarry; the fool will ſtay, 
And let the wiſe man fly; 
The fool turns knave, that runs away 
The knave no fool. | | 
That I will ſtay with the king is a proof th t I am a fool; the wiſe men 
are deſerting him. There is knavery in this deſertion, but there is n 
folly. JonunsoN. | 
7 Glo. Well, &c.] This, with the following fpeech, is omitted in the 
uartos. STEEVINS. 
8 Are they inferm d of this, &c. ] This line is not in the you N 
ALONE: 
Þ — Tell the let duke, tbat—] The quartos read Tell the hot duke, 
that Lear STEEVENS: © 
No 
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No, but not yet :=-may be, he is not well: 
Infirmity doth ſtill negle& all office, 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves, 


When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands-the mind 
To ſuffer with the body: I'll forbear ; 


And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man.— Death on my ſtate ! wherefore 


| [ coking on Kent. 
Should he fit here? This act perſuades me, 


That this remotion * of the duke and her S 

Is practice only *. Give me my ſervant forth: 

G0, tell the duke and his wife, I'd ſpeak with them, 

Now, preſently : bid them come forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 

Til it cry, Sleep to death. 
G. I would have all well betwixt you. [ Exit. 
Lear. O me, my heart, my riſing heart but, down, 
Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney 3 did to the cels, 


when 


I — this remotion—)] from their own houſe to that of the earl of 
Gloſter, MALONE. 

2 Is practice only.] Practice is in Shakſpeare, and other old writers, 
uſed commonly in an ill ſenſe for unlawful artifice. Jon x so. 

3 — the cockney—] It is not eaty to determine the exact power of 
this term of contempt, which, as the editor of the Canterbury Tales 
of Chaucer obſerves, might have been originally borrowed from the 
kiichen, From the ancient ballad of the Turnarent of Tottenbam, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Percy in his ſecond volume of Ancient Poetry, p. 24, it 
ſhould ſeem to fignitfy a cl: 

At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich array 
© Every five and five had a cockeney.” 
I. e. a cook, or — to att nd them. 

Shakſpcare, however, in Teoclfth Night, makes his Clown ſay, I a 
afraid tis great lubber the world, will prove a cockney. In this place it 
ſeems to have a ſignification not unlike that which it bears at pre ſent; 
and, indeed, Chaucer in his Reve's Tale, ver. 4205, appears to employ 
twith ſuch a meaning: | | 

& And when this jape is tal} another day, 

„ I ſhall be ha'den a daffe or a coctenay. | 
See the not-s on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 253, 
where the realer will meet with all the information to be had on this 
lubj-Qt. STerrvrxS a 

1 the f:lowing lines in the Sceurge of Folly, by ]. Davies of Hereford, 
print-d about 1611, cockrey certainly does not mean either a ſcullion, or 
dei zen: and ] doubt whether the word has that meaning in the Turna- 
ment of Tottenl am: 1 


« He 
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when ſhe put them i' the paſte alive“; ſhe rapp'd em 
o' the coxcombs with a ſtick, and cry*'d, Dewn, wn, 
down : "Twas her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his 
horſe, butter'd his hay. 


Enter CoRxwaLlL, RxGAxN, GLosTER, and Servants, 


Lear, Good morrow to you both. 
Cern. Hail to your grace! Kent 7s ſet at liberty, 
Reg. I am glad to ſce your highneſs. 
Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know what reaſon 
I have to think ſo: if thou ſhould'it not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring an adultreſs .O, are you free? [ Kent, 
Some other time for that.— Beloved Regan, 
Thy ſiſter's naught : O Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here 7 ,— 
[ peints to his heart, 
I can ſcarce ſpeak to thee ; thou'lt not believe, 
Of how deprav'd a quality—* O Regan! 
Reg. 1 pray you, fir, take patience ; I have hope, 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty ?, . 


Lear 4 


« He that comes every day ſhall have a c>ct-nay, 
t Ard he that comes but now and then, ſhall have a fat hen, 
«© Put cocks that to hens come but now ard then, 
| % Shall have a ceck-ngy, not the fat hen.“ 
Mr Whalley, I find, has made the fame obſervation. Matonr. 
* —the cels, wot en fhe put them i the pafte—) Hinting that the ecl ard 
Lear are in the ſame danger. JonhNSON. 
5 — foe rapp'd n!] So the quartoss The folio reads—ſhe kraft 
em. MALOXE. 
6 — ſepulch'ring, &c. ] This word is accented in the ſame manner 
by Fairfax and Milton : 
« As if his work ſhould his ſep»/cbre be. C. i. ſt. 25. 
« Ard fo ſpulcter'd in ſuch pomp doſt lie.” . 
Milton on Shakſpeare, Vine xv. STEEVEN 
| 7 te hath tied 
| Sharp-tecth'd unkindeſs, like @ vulture, bere,] Alluding to the fable 
| of Prometheus WARBURTON. 
| Of hero dera d a gu-] Thus the quarto. The folio reads 
With how deprav'd a quality=. JoxNsONs 
I tave beope, 
Yeu leſs know heco to value ber diſert, 
Than fhe to ſcant her dety.] The word feant in this paſſage, 2 Dr. 
ex. has obferved, is directly contrary to the ſenſe intended. b 


peare without doubt intended to make Regan ſay, I have hepe a” 


9 


by 


- = nyc cas — —— — 
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Lear. Say, how is that“! 
Reg. 1 cannot think, my ſiſter in the leaſt 
Would fail her obligation ; If, fir, perchance, 
She have reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, 
'Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, 
As clears her from all blame, 
Lear. My curſes on her! | 
Reg. O, fir, you are old; 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine 3 you ſhould be ruld, and led 


% 


will rather turn out, that you know net bow to appretiate Ber merie, 
than that ſhe knows hot t ſeant, or be deficient in, ber duty. But that 
be has expreſſed this ſentiment inaccurately, will, I think, clearly appear 
from inverting the ſentence, without changing a word. „ have hope 
(fays Regan) that ſhe knows more [or _— how to ſcant her duty, than 
you know how to value her deſert,”'—i. e. I have hope, that ſhe is more 
perfect, more an adepty (if the expreſſion may be allowed) in the nen- 
jrrformance of her duty, than you are perfect, or accurate, in the eſti- 
mation of her merit. 
In The Winter's Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the ſame kind: 
0 I ne'er heard yet, 
« That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
„ Leſs impudence to gain ſay what they did, 
„ Man to perform it firſt,” 
wiere, as Nr. Johnſon has juſtly obſerved, “ evanted ſhould be bad, or 
(eſs ſhould be mare.” — Again, in Cymbeline : de it but to fortify her 
julgment, which elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 
without /eſs quality.“ Here alſo 4% !::0uld certainly be more. 
Again, in Macbeth: 
© Who cannat wart the thought how monſtrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Dnalbain 
« To kill the gracious Duncan!“ 
Here ungu*Clionably for canuet the poet ſhould have written cas. 
| If Lear is Jeſs knowing in the valuation of Goneril's detert, than the 
in the ſcanting of her duty, then ſhe knows better how to ſcant or be 
deficient in her duty, than he knuws how to appretiate her deſert. Will 
ny 0c maintain, that Regan meant to expreſs a hope that this would 
deve the caſe ? 
bab ſpeare perplexed himſelf by placing the word leſs before bet; for 
it be bad written, 4% I have hope that you rather know how to make her 
er An than it is, (to under- rate it in your eſtimation) than that ſhe at 
oo dus how to ſcant her duty, all would have been clear; but, by 
heinz 4% beſore knew, this meaning is deſtruy ed. 
e who imagine that this paſſage is accurately expreſſed as it now 
ns, d:ccive themſelves by this fallacy: in paraphraſing it, they 
Zeeb take the word Jefs out of its place, and connect it, or ſome other 
9M9"Ymous wor, with the word deſert» MALONE. 
Say, &c.] This, as well as the following ſpeech, is omitted in the 
WA, STEE VERS. 
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By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you yourſelf : Therefore, I pray you, 
'That to our fiſter you do make return ; 
Say, you have wrong'd her, fir. 
Lear. Aſſe her forgiveneſs ? 
Do you but mark how'this becomes the houſe * : 
Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old; 
Age is unneceſſary* : on my knees I beg, | [kneeling. 
T hat you'll vouchſaft me raiment, bed, and fotd. | 
Reg. Good fir, no more ; theſe are unſightly tricks 
Return you to my ſiſter. 
Lear. Never, Regan: | 


She hath abated me of half my train 


1 Do yen but mark how this bectmes the houſe :] i. e. the order of ft 
milie, duties of relation. WARBURTON. 
In The Tem q we have again nearly the ſame ſentiment: 
& But O hew oddly will it ſound that I 
«© Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs?” MaALONE. | 
Dr. Warburton's explanation may be ſupported by the following paſſage 
in Milton en Divorce, book ji. ch. 12, 4* the reſtraint hereof, who 
is not too thick-ſighted, may ſee how hurtful, how deſtructive, it is ts 
the beuſe, the church, and commonwealth !” TerLLET. 
The eld reading may likewiſe receive additional ſupport from the fi- 
lowing paſſage in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598 : 
Come up to ſupper; it will Lecome the houſe wonderful well.” 
Mr. Tollet has ſirce furniſhed me with the followirg extract from fir 
Thomas Smith's Commuriwealrh of England, to. 1601. chap. II. which 
has much the ſame expreſlion, and explains it. „“ They two together 
[man and wife] ruleth the hcuſe.s The bouſe I call here, the man, the 
woman, their children, their ſervants, bond and free, &. 
N _ STEEVENS 
Again, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure ; * The gentleman's wife on? 
day could not refraine (beholding a ſtagges head ſet up in the gentiemass 
houſ-) from: breaking into a laughter before his face, ſaying how tuat head 
become the l cuſe very well,” HEN DERSON. 
2 Age is unneceſſary: ] i. e. Old age has few wants. JonNSON- | 
This uſage of the word unrecgſſary is quite without example; and | 
believe my learted coadjutor bas rather improved than explained the 
meaning of his author, ho ſeems to have deſigned to ſay no mar 
than that it ſeems unrecgſſary to children that the lives of their pry 
foould he relen ged. Age is unneceſſary, may mean, ci pecple are ah. 
So, in 7/e Old Law, by Maſſinger: a 
„ your laws extend not to deſert, 
«© But to wrreceſſary years; and, my lord, 
; &« His arc rot tuch.” SrEEVxRNs. 
Unneceſſary in Lear's ſpeech, I believe, means ii want of neceſu 
unable to procure them, Ty RARWII Tr. | | 
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Look'd black upon me 3 ; ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent- like, upon the very heart ;— 

All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lameneſs ! 

Corn, Fre, far, fie! 

Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! Infect her beauty, | 
You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 

Jo fall and blaſt her pride“ | 

Reg. O the bleſt gods! 2 
S0 will you with on me, when the raſh mood is ons. 

Lear. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe ; 
Tay tender-hefted nature * ſhall not give 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn: Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 


3 Look'd black upon me] To lock black, may eaſily. be explained to 
lk cloudy or gloomy. See Milton: | 

« So trown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 

„% Grew darker at their frown.” ſoRN SON. 


So, Holinſhed, vol. iii. p. 1157 : 4 — The biſhops thereat repined, 
and looked black.” Tot Lz r. 


4 To fall and blaſt ber pride !] Thus the quarto : the folio reads not ſo 
well, to fall and bliſter. Jouns0N. 

Fall is, I think, uſed here as an active verb, ſignifying: to — 
er pull down. Te fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn from the earth by the erfu 
4 ben of the ſun, ele 2 ſo as al ard 406 r 
and deſtroy, her pride» Shakſpeare in other places uſes fall in an active 
ſenſe. So, in Othello : 2 15 : 

% Each drop ſhe falls will prove a crocodile.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : | 
© make him fall 
* His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends.” 
In the old play of King Leir our poet found, Sy 
I ever thought that pride would have a 2 Marklox x. 
oben the raſh mood is on.] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
vy ben the raſh mood—perhaps leaving the ſentence purpoſely un- 
finiſhed, STEEVENS. 

* Thy tender-hefted naturt—] Hefted ſeems to mean the ſame as 

teaved, Tender-befted, i. 2. whoſe boſom is agitated by tender paſ- 


matically accounted for. Shakſpeare uſes heft for beawings in The 
Minter : Tale, Act II. Both the quartos however read, ** tender- heſted 
mature“ which may mean a nature which is governed by gentle diſpo- 
tions, Heſt is an old word ſigmfying command. So, in The Wars of 
Gras, Kc. 1594: | 
** Muſt yieid to beft of others that be free.“ 

Heſted is the reading of the folio» STzZVENS» 8 

Vol. XIII. NM To 


uns. The formation of ſuch a participle, I believe, cannot be gram- 
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To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes “, 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in: thou better know'ſt 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o' the kingdom haſt thou not forgot, 


1 


Wherein I thee endow'd. 
Reg. Good fir, to the purpoſe. [ Trumpet within, 
Lear. Who put my man i' the ſtocks ? 
Corn. What trumpets that? \ 
Enter Steward. 


Reg, I know't, my fiſter's : this approves her letter, 
That ſhe would ſoon be here.—ls your lady come! 
Lear. This is a flave, whoſe eafy-borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows ;— 
Out, varlet, from my fight ! 
Corn. What means your grace? 
Lear. Who ftock'd my ſervant? Regan, I have good 


| hope | 

Thou did'ſt not know "oF t.—Who comes here? O bes- 
vens, , 
0 
Enter Gon RRIL. g 
( 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway a 

Allow obedience *, if yourſelves are old, 

| ; | 7 
WI 
7 — 0 ſcant y fizes,] To contract my allowances or proportion * 
ſettled. JonNsON. 52 3 ; 10 
A fixer is one of the loweſt rank of ſtudents at Cambridge, and li | 
on a ſtated allowance. * 


Sizes are Certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, which ' ail 
ublic ſocieties are ſet down to the account of particular perſons : a 0 
fill uſed in Colleges. So, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1600: 


<« 'You' are one of the devil's fellow-commoners j one that Vell te 5 
devil's butteties.“ Srrxbrxs. | a fit; 
See a ſize in Minſtrew's Dictionary. Tor LET. Ro 
8 If you do Tove old men, if your feoeet ſeoay "I * 2 po 
Allow cbedience,.—] Mr. Upton has proved by irre ſiſtible _— ＋ 


that to allotu Hgnifies nat only to permit, but to approve, and n 
ſervedly replaced the old zeading, which Dr. Warburton had changed in J a 


ballow obedience, not recollecting the ſcripture expreſſion, The war 
loweth the righteeus, Pfalm xi. ver. 6. So, in Greene's Fa" +l 
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Make it your cauſe ; ſend down, and take my part l-— 
Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard ?— [ Gon, 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the band? 5 
Cen. Why not by the hand, fir ? How have, I offended ? 
All's not offence, that indiſcretion fmds ?, 
And dotage terms, ſo. | 
Lear. O, ſides, you are too tough |! 
Will you vet hold How came my man i” the ſtocks? 
Corr. | ſet him there, ſir: but his own diforders 
Deſerv'd much lefs advancement *. 


Lear. You! did you? $ 
Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem fo* 
if, til! the expiration of your month, 


You will return and ſejourn with my filter, 

Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me; 

| am now from home, and out of that proviſion 

Which ſhall be needfal for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe 

To wage againſt the enmity o' the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 


Falie, 1617 : © I allet thoſe pleaſing poems of Guazzo, which begin," 
*. Again, Sir Tho. North's tranſlation of P/ztarch, concerning the 
reception with which the death of Cæſar met: “ they neither greatly 
teproved, nor allowed the fact.“ Dr. Warburton might have found the 
emendation which he propoſed, in Tate's alteration of | Xing Lear, which 
was firſt publiſhed in 1687. STEEVENS. 

9 — that indiſcretion finds, ] Finds is here uſed in the ſune fenſe as 
when a jury is ſaid to find a bill, to which it is an alluſion. Qur author 
again uſes the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe in Hamlet, Act V. ſc. 11 

„ Why 'tis found ſo.” EDwarDs. 

To find is little more than to think. The French uſe their word 
treuver in the ſame ſenſe, and we till ſay I find time tedious, or I find 
company troubleſome, without thinking on a jury. STEEVENS» 

 — much liſt advancement. ] The word. advancement is ironically uſed 
for cenſpicucuſneſs of puniſhment z as we now ſay, a-man is advanced to tho 
filkry., We ſhould read: 

— but his own diſorders 
Deſerv'd much more advancement. JoxngoN« | 

By leſs advancement is meant, a ſtill worſe or more diſgraceful ſituation : 
a ſituation not ſo reputable, PRRe Y. | : 

Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's diſerders had entitled him to even 
220 of leſs honour than the ſtocks. SrEEVENS. 

I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo.] The meaning is, ſince 
are weak, be content to think yourſelf weak. Jonns0N. 
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Neceflity's ſharp pinch 3 !—Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerleſs took 
Our youngeſt born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, ſquire-like, penſion beg 
To keep baſe life + afoot ;—Return with her? 
Perſuade me rather to be ſlave and ſumpter 5 
To this deteſted groom. [looking on the Steward, 
Gon. At your choice, fir, | 
Lear. Now I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewel : 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another :;— 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather, a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, 
Which I muſt needs call mine: thou art a boil*®, 
A plague-ſore, an emboſſed carbuncle ?, 
In my corrupted blood. But I'll not chide thee ; 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 
Mend, when thou canſt ; be better, at thy leiſure :; 
I can be patient; I can ſtay with Regan, | 
I, and my hundred knights. 
Reg. Not altogether ſo, fir ; 
I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome: Give ear, fir, to my ſiſter ; 


3 No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o the air; 
To be à comrade with the wolf and avi, 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch!) To wage is often uſed abſolutely without 
the word war after it, and yet ſignifies to make zwar, as betore in this 
play: 5 

c My life I never held but as a pawn 

Too <vage againſt thine enemies. 

The words necfity's ſharp pinch ! appear to be the reflection of Lex 
on the wretched ſort of exiſtence he had deſcribed in the precec'"s 
lines. SrEIVEXS. | 

4 — baſe life] i. e. in a ſervile ſtate, Joux80N-. 

S — 2rd jumpter—] Sumpter is a horſe that carries neceffaries om 


Journey. STEEVENS. 


6 thu art a boil, Sc.] The word in the old copies is written 951. 
The miſtace 


and all t'1- modern editors have too ſtrictly followed them. * 


aroſe from the word bi/ being often pronounced as if written bile. 
folio, we find in Corialanus the ſame falſe ſpelling as here: 

60 Byles ¶ boils] and plagues 

« Plaſter you o'er!” MALTLONE. 


? = emboſſed carbuncles] Embaſed is fn, protubront 2 
OHR 
For 
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For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 
Maſt be content to think you old, and ſo 
But the knows what ſhe does. 
Lear. Is this well ſpoken now ? 
Reg. I dare avouch it, fir: What, fifty followers ? 
s it not well? What ſhould you need of more ? 
Yea, or ſo many? ſith that both charge and danger 
Speak gainſt ſo great a number? How, in one houſe, 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity ? Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible. 
Cen. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendgnce 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine ? 
Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chanc'd to ſlack 
ou, 
We could . them: If you will come to me, 
(For now I ſpy a danger, ) I entreat you 
Jo bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 
Lear, J gave you all 
Reg. And in good time you gave it. 
Lear. Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries ; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number : What, muſt I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan? faid you ſq? 
Reg. And ſpeak it again, my lord ; no more with me. 
Lear, Tho: wicked creatures yet do look well-favour'd, 
When others are more wicked“; not being the worſt, 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe :-Pl go with thee; _ 
| Le Goneril. 
Thy fiſty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. | 
on, Hear me, my lord; 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 


% Thoſe wicled creatures yet do hook well. fawour'd, 


When others are more wicked ;] A ſimilar thought occurs in Cym- 
leine, Act V. | 


„it is 1 
„That all the abhorred things o' the earth ame nd, 
By being worſe than they.” STEZVENS» 

Agun, in Cymbeline : 
Then thou look'dſt like a villain z now, methinks, 
* Thy faveur's good enough.” | 

The proper pointing of this paſſage was ſuggeſted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
| MaLoNEe.. 
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To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 
Have a command to tend you, ? 

Reg. What need one: 

Lear. O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſt's: thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true need. 
You heavens, give me that patience, paticnce I need“ 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor dld man“, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters' hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 
1 will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch things,— 
What they are, yet J know not“; but they ſhall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think, I'll weep ; 
No, I'll not weep: 
1 have full cauſe of weeping ;. but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws , 
Or ere —_— ;—O, fol, I ſhall go mad! 

| [Extimt Lear, GrozTeR, Kar, and Fook 
Corn, Let us withdraw, *twill be a ſtorm. 
| [ Storm heard at a diſtant, 


* — patience, patience, I need !] I believe the word patience was te- 
pt at:d inadvertently by the compoſitor. Ma Lx. 

Poor old m Ii The quarto has, poor old fellecu. Jouns0N» 

3 — { Will do ſuch things, | 

What they are, yet I know not ;] 

— magnum eſt quodcunque patavi, 

Quid ſit, adhruc dubito. Ovid. Met. lib. vis 

——- haud quid fit ſcio, 

Sed grande quiddam eſt. Senecæ Thyeſtes. | 
Let ſuch as are unwilling to allow that copiers of nature muſt occaſionally 
uſe the ſame thoughts and expreſſtons, remember, chat of both theſe au 
thors there were early tranſlations. STEE VERS. 

2 — into & bundred thenſand flaws,] A flaw ſignifying a crack ct 
other fimilar imperfection, our authour, with his accuſtomed kcenc*s 
uſes the word here for a ſmall broken particle. So again, in the fifth act: 

% But his faw'd Leart 
« Burſt ſmilingly.” MATOxE. 
Re: 
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Neg. This houſe is little; the old man and his people 
Cannot be well beſtow'd. 
Con. Tis his own blame; he hath put himſelf from 
reſt®, 
And muſt needs taſte his folly, | 
Reg. For his particular, I'Il receive him gladly, 
But not one follower, 
Gen. So am I purpos'd. 
Where is my lord of Gloſter ? 


. Re-enter GLosTER, * 


Corn. Follow'd the old man forth :—he is return'd. 
Glo. The king is in high rage. 
Corn. Whither is he going? 8 ] 
Cle. He calls to horſe * ? but will I know nat whither. 
Corn. Tis beſt to give him way; he leads himſelf. 
Con. My lord, entreat him by no means to ſtay. 
Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do forely ruffle ?; for many miles about | 
There's ſcarce a buſh. 
Reg. O, fir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchool-maſters: Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a deſperate train ; 
And what they may incenſe him to*, being apt 
Ta have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear, 
Corn, Shut up your doors, my lord; *tis a wild night; 
My Regan counſels well: come out o' the ſtorm. [Exeunts 


3 — he bath put himſelf from reſt,] The perſonal pronoun was ſup- 
pled by Sir Thea rg f 2. LA was — contracted — 
Hatb; and hence perhaps the miſtake. The ſame errot has, I think, 
loppened in 7 for Meaſure, MA Lox E, f 

* Whither is be going ? ; 

| Glo. He calls to borſe ;} Omitted in the quartas. STEVENS. 

Do ſorely ruffle,.— ] Thus the folio. The quartos read, No forely 
nſel, i. e. ruftle. STEEVENS» | 

Ruffle is certainly the true reading . A ritter in aur authour's time 
ua noiſy, boifkerous ſwaggerer. ALONE» 

E incenſe bim 60% J To ixcenſe is here, as in ather places, to in- 
Bigate, MaLox E. | 
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ACTI. - $ C4 NEL 


A Heath. 


A ſtorm is heard, with thunder and lightning. Enter RENT, 
| and a Gentleman, meeting. 


Kent. Who's here, beſide foul weather? 
Gent. One minded like the weather, moſt unquietly. 
Kent. I know you? Where's the king ? 
Gent. Contending with the frerful element“: 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main 7, 
That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his white 
| hair® ; | 
Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
Catch an their fury, and make nothing of: 
Stnves in his little world of man to out-ſcorn 
The to- and- fro- conflicting wind and rain. 


This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch“, 
The 


6 — the fretful element 9 i. e. the air. Thus the quartos; for 
which the editor of the folio ſubſtituted elements, MALoRR. 

7 Or fevell the curled wwaters 'bowe the main,] The main ſeems to 

ſignify here the main land, the continent. So, in Bacon's War with 
Spain : In 1589, we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
Spain.” 
This interpretation ſets the two objects of Lear's deſire in proper op- 
potion to each other. He wiſhes for the deſtruction of the world, either 
by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or raiſing the waters ſo a: 
to overwhelm the land. STEEVEXNS. 

So, in Troilus and 4. 

56 e bounded ⁊vaters 

Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſbores, 

« And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe.” 
The main is again uſed for the land, in Hamlet : 

„ Goes it againſt che main of Poland, fir?” Maroxr. 

8 — tears bis white bair ;] The fix following verſes were omitted in al 
the late editions: I have replaced them from the firſt, for they are cel. 
tainly Shakſpeare's. Por x. | ' ; 

The firſt folio ends the ſpeech at change or ceaſe, and begins again ® 
Kent's queſtion, But who is with bim The whole ſpeech is forcible, 
but too long for the occaſion, and properly retrenched. Jon Ns0N-» 

9 This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear <vould couch, ] Cub-draw" 


has been explained to fignify drawn by nature to its young 5 r . 


L 
it 


which teaches us „ to find the min 
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The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him ? 8 
| Gent, None but the fool; who labours to out- jjeſt 
His heart-ftruck injuries, 

Kent. Sir, I do — you; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my art *, 
Commend a dear thing to you. 'There is diviſion, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd | 
With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall; 
Who have (as who have not *, that their great ſtars” 
Thron'd and ſet high?) ſervants, who ſeem no leſs ; 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate ; what hath been ſeen, 
Either in ſnuffs and packings + of the dukes ; 


Or the hard rein which both of them have borne - 


means, whoſe dugs are drawn dry , 4 its young. For no animals leave 
their dens by night but for ſprey. 


his den in ſuch a night.” WaArBURTON-» 
Shakſpeare has the ſame image in As you lite it: 
« A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
« Lay couching—.“ 
Again, Ibidem : | | 
& Food ta the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs.” STEEVENS. 


Apen the warrant of my arty] a the ſtrength of that art or ſkill, . 
s conſtruftion in the face.” The paſ- 


ſage in Macbeth from which 1 have drawn this paraphraſez in which the 


word art is again employed in the ſame ſenſe, confirms the reading of the 


quartos. The folio reads—upon the warrant of my note: i. e. ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, © my obſervation of your eharafter.” MALoNE. 


2 Who have (as who have net, —] The eight ſubſequent verſes were 


degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible, and to no purpoſe. For my 


part, I ſee nothing in them but what is very eaſy to be underſtood ; and 


the lines ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to clear up the motives upon which 


France prepared his invaſion : nor without them is the ſenſe of the con- 


text complete. TawEOBALD» 
The quartos omit theſe lines. STEEVENS. 


5 — what hath been ſzen, | What follows, are the circumſtancex in the 


ſtate of the kingdom, of which he ſuppoſes the ſpies gave France the in · 
telligence. STEEVENS. 


+ Either in ſnuffs or packing] Snuff are diſlikes, and pp un- 


derhand contrivances. So, in King Henry IV. P. I. “ Took it ia ſnuff ;"* * 


and in Staayhurſt's Virgil, 1582: 
* With two gods packing one woman filly to cozen.“ 
We Kill talk of packing juries, and Antony ſays of Cleopatra, that ſhe 
ws e pack'd cards with Caziar.” STEEVENS» -/ 


M 5 Againſt 


that the meaning is, that even 
hunger, and the ſupport of its young, would not force the bear to leave 
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Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper, 

Whereof, perchance, theſe are but furniſhings * ;— 

I But, true it is“, from France there comes a power 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom; who already, 

Wiſe in our negligence, have fecret feet 

In ſome of our beſt ports ꝰ, and are at point 

To ſhow their open banner. Now to you: 


$ — are but furniſhings;] Furniſhings are what we now call calturt, 
external pretences. JONXSON. | 
A farnifh amciently ſigniſied a ſample, So, in the Preface to Greene"; 
Greatſwerth of Wir, 1621: 10 lend the world a fwrniſs of wit, ſhe 
lays her own to pawn.” STEEVENS» : 
© But true it is, &e.] In the old editions are the five following lines 
which I have inſerted in the text, which ſeem neceſſary to the plot, as 2 
2 to the arrival of the French army with Cordelia in Act IV. 
ow both theſe, and a whole ſcene between Kent and this gentleman in 
the fourth aft, came to be left out in all the later editions, I cannot tell; 
they depend upon each other, and very much contribute to clear that in- 
cident. Porz. 
This fpeech, as it now ſtands, is collected from two editions : the eight 
- linies, degraded by Mr. Pope, are found in the folio, not in the quarts; 
the following lines inclofed in crotchets are in the quarto, not in the folio, 
So that if the ſpeech be read with omiflion of the former, it will Rand ac- 
cording to the firſt edition; and if the former are read, and the lines that 
follow them omitted, it will then ſtand according to the ſecond. The 
ſpeech is now tedious, becauſe it is formed by a-coalition of both. The 
fecond edition is generally beſt, and was probably near: ſt to Shakſpeart's 
Iaſt copy, but in this paſſage the firſt is pre ferable; for in the folio, the 
meffenger is ſent, he knows not why, he knows not whither. I ſuppoſe 
Bhakſpeare thought his plot opened rather too early, and made the alters- 
tion to Yell the event from the audience; but truſting too much to him- 
Felf, and full of a ſingle purpoſe, he did not accommodate his new lines to 
ke Teſt of the ſcene. 
Scattered means divided, wnſertled, diſunited. Jounso0N. 
7 — dave ſecret feet N ee eee 
In our & „J Thefe lines, as een obſerved, are 6: 
in the — fg 2 fee; quarto B—ſecret fect. | 
have adopted the latter reading, which I ſuppoſe was ufed in the ſenſe 
if fecret footing, amd is ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage in this act: 
« 'Theſe injuries the king now bears, will be revenged home; there 
part of a poxver already foored ; we muſt incline to the king,” Agaily 
'Corfetamms : 
& .— Why, thou Mars, I'll tell thee, 
« We have a power on fot.” MALONE. 
One of the quartos (for there are two that differ from each other, 
printed- in the fame year, and for the ſame printer) reads ſer 
Fer. Perhaps the author wrote ſecret feet, i. e. footing. So, in 3 fol- 
ing ſcene : 
„ — wha: confederacy have you with the traitors 
« Late footed in the kingdom ? STEEVENS» 
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If on my credit you dare build fo far 
To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 
Some that will thank you, making juſt report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. ; 
I am a gentleman of blaod and breeding ; 
And, from ſome knowledge and aſſurance, offer 
This office to you.] | 
Gent, I will talk further with you. | 
Kent, No, do not. 4. 
For confirmation that I am much more | 
Than my out wall, open xhis purie, and take » 
What it contains: If you ſee Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you Rall „) ſhew her this ring; 
And ſhe will tell you who your fellow is | 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this ſtorm! 
Iwill go ſeek the king. me 
Gent. Give me your hand: Have you no more to ſay? 
Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 
That, when we have found the king, (in which your pain 
That way; Pll this ® ;) he that firſt lights on him, 
Holla the other. [Exeunt ſeverallye- 


| SCENE IL 
Anather part of the heath. Storm fill. 
| Enter LR ak and Fool. 
Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks?! rage K 


blow! 


vou 


Ai fear not but you ſhall, )] Thus quarto B and the fqlio. Quarto 
Aas doubt not but you hall. MALON E. | 


the king, (in aubich your pain 
late reading: | = Pe 
— for which you take 
That Way, 1 this 
Was not genuine. The quartos read: 
That when we have found the king, 
Ile this way, you that, he that firſt lights 
On him, hallo the other. STEzEVENS. 5 * 

5 Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks 9 Thus the quartos. The folio 
b —toindt. The poet, as Mr. Maſon has obſerved in a note on The 
Terre, was here thinking of the common repreſentation of the _—_ 

Wc 


| 
| 
| 
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You cataracts, and hurricanos, ſpout 
Till you have drerch'd our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks ! 
You ſulphurous and thought-executing fires “, 
Vaunt-couriers * to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat 3 the thick rotundity o' the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens ſpill at once 5, 
That make ingrateful man | 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water © in a dry houſe is 
better than this rain-water out o' door. Good nuncle, 


which he might have found in many books of his own time. So again, 
as the ſame gentleman has obſerved, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

«© Blew, villain, till thy ſphered bias cEeek 

% Outſwell the cholick of puff'd Aguilon. | 

We find the ſame alluſion in Kempe's Nine daies wonder, &c. quarts, 
1600: © — he ſwells preſently, like one of the four winds.” 

Maker. 

T = thought-executing—] Doing execution with rapidity equal to 
thought, JounsoN. | 
« 2 Vaunt couriers to cak-cleaving thunder-bolts,) Avant couriers, Fr, 
This phraſe is not unfamiliar to other writers of Shakſpeare's time, It 
originally meant the foremoſt ſcouts of an army. Soy, in Jarvis Mark- 
ham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: „as ſoon as the firſt vancurrer encoun- 
tered him face to face.” Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613 : 

Might to my death but the waunt-currier prove.“ STEEVENS 

In The Tempeſt ©* Jove's lightnings“ are termed more familiarly, ' 

* — the precurſors 
& O' the dreadful thunder-claps—.” MALoONE. 

3 Strike flat, &c.] The quarto reads——Smite flat. STEEYENS» 

4 Crack nature's meulds, all germens ſpill at once.] Crack nature's 
mould, and fpill all the ſeeds of matter, that are hoarded within it. Our 
author not only uſes the ſame thought again, but the word that aſcertains 
my explication, in The Winter's Tale: 

« Let nature cruſh the ſides o“ the earth together, 
% And mar the ſeeds within.” TrEOBALD. 
So, in Macbeth : 
E Shraks and the ſum | 
« Of nature's germens tumble altogether.” STEEVYExS. 

5 — ſpill at once,] To ſpill is to deſtroy. So, in Gower De Cen- 
Feffione Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 67 : 

« So as I ſhall myſelf ſpill.” STEEvENS. 

6 — court holy-water—] Ray, among his proverbial phraſes, p. 184, 
mentions court holy-wuater to mean fair evords, The French have the 
fame phraſe. Ead benite de ccur; fair empty words. Chambaud 's 
Dictionary. STEEVENS. .- 

Cotgrave in his Did. 1611, defines Eau benite de cour, ** court belie 

4 0 , ** See alſo 
water: comments, faire words, flattering ſpeeches, &c. 
Florio's * Itahan Di. 1598: Mantellizare, To flatter, to cla, 
give one caurt bolje-water,"” MAL ONE. 


10, 
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in, and aſk thy daughters bleſſing ; here's a night pities 


neither wiſe men nor fools. 
Lear. Rumble thy bellyfull ! Spit, fire! ſpout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no ſubſcription® ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure ; here I ſtand, your ſlave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man ;— 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have, with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head Þ— 
So old and white as this. O! O! 'tis foul” ! 
Fool. He that has a houſe to put his head in, has a good 
head- piece. 
* The cod piece that will houſe, 
Before the head has any, 
The head and be fhall louſe ;— 
So beggars marry many. 
' The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart ſhould make, 
Shall of a corn cry <voet, 
And turn his ſleep to wake. 
—for there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe made 
mouths in a glaſs. 


Enter KenT. 


Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
| will ſay nothing“. 


* You owe me no ſubſctiption 3] Subſcription for obedience, 
| WARBURTON» 
See p. 185, n. 2. MALONE. | 
So, in Rowley's Search for Money, 1609, p. 17 : © — which rebellious 
man now ſeeing, (or rather indeed too obedient to him) inclines to all 
his heſts, yieldt no ſubſcription, nor will he be commanded by any other 
power.“ REE PD. l ; 
7 —tis foul !] Shameful; diſhonourable. Jouxsox. 
Ss beggars marry many.] i. e. A beggar marries a wife and lice. 
F OHNSON, 
F — cry wvoe,] i. e. be grieved, or pained. So, in X. Richard III. 
„ You hve, that ſhall cry evoe for this hereafter.” M ALONE. 
9 Ns, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
a : wy ſay nothing.) So Periltus, in the old anonymous play, ſpeak- 
ing of Leir : | 
«« But he, the myrrour of mild patience, 
Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply.” * 
ent. 
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Kent. Who's there ? 

Fool. Marry, here's grace, and a cod-piece * ; that's, a 
wiſe man, 1 fool *. 

Kent. Alas, ſir, are you here?? things that love night, 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe ; the wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark “, 
And make them keep their caves : Since I was man, 
Such ſheets. of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard: man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the fear. | 

Lear. Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother ©: o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. 'Tremble,: thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 


Unwhipp'd. of juſtice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou ſimular man of virtue 
That art inceſtuous ; Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 

That under covert and eonvenieat ſeeming 7 

Haſt practis'd on man's lite !—Cloſe pent-up guilts; 
Rive your concealing continents *, and cry 


Theſe 


T — grace, and a cod-piece ; | In Shakſpeare's time «4 the king's grad“ 
was the uſual exprefſion.. In the latter phraſe, the ſpeaker perhaps al- 
ludes to an old notion concerning fools. Maroxs. 

2 —ard a cod- piece; that's, a wiſe man and a foc!.] Alluding per- 
haps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit; that there is u diſcretion bel:wv 
tbe girdle. STEEVENS» 

3 — are you bere ] The quartos read—ft you here? STEEVvENS. 

4 Gallow the very wanderers of the dark.) So, in Venus and Aden: 

«& — *{tonijh'd as night-wanderers are.” MaLoxE. 

Gallen, a weſt-country word, ſigni ſies to ſcare or frighten. Wars- 

So, the Somerſetſhire proverb: The thunder do pally che beans.” 
Beans are vulgarly ſuppoſed to ſhoot up faſter after thunder-erms. 

STEEVENT 

S — fear.] So the folio : the later editions read, with the quartoy f 
for fear, leſs elegantly. Jonnson. : 

d. — this dreadful oath Thus one of the quartos and the {046 
The other quarts reads tbund ring. 

The reading in the text, however, is an expreſſion common to other. 
So, in the Scornful Lady of B. and Fletcher: 

f faln out with their meat, and kept a fudder. STEEV IXS. 

7 That under cevert and convenient ſeeming, | Convenjent needs not be 
underſtood in any other than its uſual and proper ſenſe ; acconm2dete tothe 
preſent purpoſe ; ſuitable to a gefign. Conwerient ſeeming is affe, 
ſuch as may promote his purpoſe to deſtroy. JouNsoN. _ 

. 8 — concealing contingnteow] Condingst. frands for that which cer 
incloſes, Jonx so. DE 
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Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace ?.—I am a man, 
More ſinn'd againſt, than ſinning. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed* ! 
Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some friendſhip will it lend you *gainſt the tempeR ; 
Repoſe you there: while I to this hard houſe, 
(More hard than is the ſtone whereof tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to came in,) return, and force 
Their ſcanted courteſy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn.— 
Come on, my boy: How doſt, my boy ? Art cold? 
Lam cold myſelf. —Where is this ſtraw, my fellow? 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 


Thus in Antony and Clegpatra: 
6 Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent!“ 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the XIkh Book of Homer's 
dyſſey: 
** ] told our pilot that paſt other men 
He moſt muſt bear firm ſpirits, fince he ſway d 
«© The continent that all our ſpirits convey d, &c. 
The quartos read, concealed centers, STEEVENS+ 
9 and ery 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace.] Summoners are here the officers that 
ſummon offenders before a proper tribunal. STEEvEns. 

I find the ſame expreſſion in a treatiſe publithed long before this play 
was written: „ — they ſeem to brag moſt of the ſtrange events which 
follow for the moſt part after blazing ſtarres, as if they were the ſum- 
worers of God to call princes to the ſeat of judgment.” Defenſative 
arainft the poiſon of ſuppoſed prophecies, 158 1. MALONE. 

I am a man, Oedipus, in Sophocles, repreſents himſelf in the ſame 
bght. Oedip. Colon. Ve 258. . 


an eg ju8 
IIe xo dor Eb MANDOV 1) Jedoarora, TYR. 

2 Alack, bare-beaded !] Kent's faithful attendance on the old king, 
4 well as that of Perillus, in the old play which. preceded Shakſpeare's, 
s founded on an hiſtorical fact. Lear, ſays Geoffrey of Monmauth, 
* when he betook himſelf to his youngeſt daughter in Gaul, waited be- 
fore the city where ſhe reſided, while he ſent a meſſenger to inform her 
of the miſery he was fallen into, and to deſire her relief to a father that 
luffered both hunger and nakedneſs. Cordeilla was ſtartled at the news, 
and wept bitterly, and with tears aſced him, how many men her father 
had with him. The meſſenger anſwered he had none but ane man, who 
bl been his armour-bearer, and was ſtaying with him without the town.” 

MALOX Es 


Poor 
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Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's ſorry yet for thee 3. | 
Fool. He that has a little tiny wit, — 
IWith heigh, ho, the wind and the rain,— 
Muft make content with his fortunes fit; 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy.—Come, bring us to this 
hovel. [ Exeunt LEaR and Kent, 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan *.—['ll 
ſpeak a prophecy ere I go: 
When prieſts are more in word than matter ; 
When 3 mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors' tutorss; 
No hereticks burn'd, but wenches” ſuitors © : 
When every caſe in law is right; 
No ſquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When flanders do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cut-puries come not to throngs ; 
When uſurers tell their gold i“ the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build. 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion ?. 
Then comes the tine, who lives to fee it, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet“. 


; This 


3 That's ſorry yet, &c.] The old quartos read, 
That /orrc<vs yet tor thee. STEEVENS. 
4 This is a brave night, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the quartos. 
STEEVENS 


S When nobles are their tailors' tutors ;] i. e. invent faſhions for them. 
WARBURTON. 

N hereticks burn'd, but venches ſuitors 3] The diſeaſe to which 
wenches* ſuitors are particularly expoſed, was called in Shakſpeare's tne 
the brenning or burning. JOHNSON» 

7 Then ſpall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confuſion. ] Theſe lines are taken from Chaucer, Put- 

tenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, quotes them as follows: 

« When faith fails in prieſtes ſaws, 

& And lords heſts are holden for laws, 

4 And robbery is tane for purchaſe, 

& And letchery for ſolace, 

4% Then ball the realm of Albion 

& Be brought to great confuſion.” STELEVENS. 

8 Then comes the time, &c.] This couplet Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed, 
and placed after the fourth line of this prophecy. The four lines, © e 
prieſts,” &c. according to his notion, are „ a ſatirical deſcription of * 

Preſent manners, as future; and the fix lines from When coy 2 


M r . 
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This prophecy Merlin ſhall make; for I live before his 
tune. ; [ Exit. 


SCENE IL 
A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter GLosTER, and EDMUND. 


Glo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing: When I deſir'd their leave that I might pity 
him, they took from me the uſe of mine own Mouſe ; 
crarged me, on pain of their perpetual diſpleaſure, nei- 
ther to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, nor any way ſuſ- 
tain him. | 

Eim. Moſt ſavage, and unnataral ! 

Glo. Go to; ſay you nothing: There is diviſion be- 
tween the dukes; and a worſe matter than that : I have 
received a letter this night tis dangerous to be ſpoken ; 
—[ have lock'd the letter in my cloſet : theſe injuries the 
king now bears will be revenged home; there is part of a 
power already footed : we muſt incline to the king. I will 
feek him, and privily relieve him: go you, and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him per- 
ceived : If he aſk for me, I am ill, and gone to bed. If I 
die for it, as no leſs is threaten'd me, the king my old 
maſter muſt be relieved.” There is ſome ſtrange thing 
toward, Edmund; pray you, be careful, [Exit 

Edm. This courteſy, forbid thee, ſhall the duke | 
Inftantly know); and of that letter too 
This ſeems a fair deſerving ; and muſt draw me 
That which my father loſes; no leſs than all: 

The younger riſes, when the old doth fall, [u. 


=to churches Build, 4 a ſatirical deſcription of future manners, which 

corruption of the preſent would prevent from ever happening. His 
conception of the firſt four lines is, I think, juſt : but inftead of his far- 
ketched conceit relative to the other fix lines, I ſhould rather call them 
n ironical, as the preceding are a fatirical, deſcription of the time in 
Which our poet lived. The tranſpoſition recommended by this critick and 
opted in the late editions, is in my opinion as unneceſſary, as it is un- 
varantable, MALONE« 
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SCENE TV. 
A part of the heath, with a hovel, 


Enter Lear, KENT, and Fool. 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord; good my lord, enter : 

The tyranny of the open night's too rough 

For nature to endure. | | [ Storm fill, 
Lear, Let me alone, | 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart ? 
Kent. I'd rather break mine own : Good my lord, enter. 
Lear. Thou think'ſt 'tis much, that this contentious 

orm | 

Invades us to the {kin : ſo tis to thee : 

But where the greater malady is fix'd, 

The leſſer is ſcarce feltꝰ. I hou'dſt ſhun a bear: 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging ſea*, 

Thou' dſt et the bear i' the mouth, When the mind': 

ree, | 

The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 

Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elle, 

Save what beats there.—Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 

For lifting food to't : But I wall pyniſh home: 

Ne, I will weep no more. In fuch a. night 

To ſhut me out — Pour on; 1 will. endure *:;— 

In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril!— 

Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave you all!, 


9 But where the greater malady is N d, : 
The leffer is ſcarce felt, ] So, in Spenſer's Facry Qgeen, b. I. c. ve 
& He lefler pangs can bear who hath endur'd the chicf.” 
STEEVENS» 
1 raging ſea,] Such is the reading of that which appears to be the 
elder of two quartos. The other, with the folio, reads,—roarg. 
ſea. 'STELVENS» | 
2 — Is ſuch a night 
To ſput me out I Peur en; I will endure —] Omitted in the 
DS STEEVENS» | 
3 Yopr old kind farber, w2beſe frank heart gave you all,—] I have l- 
ready obſerved that the words, father, — th rather, and many @ 4 
ſimilar ſound, were ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare as monoſyllables. The 
editor of the folio, ſuppoſing the metre to be de fective, omitted the word 
you, which is found in the quartos. MaroNnz. 


O, that. 


% 
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O, that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that. | 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own eaſe ; 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more.—But PIl go in :— 


le, boy; go firſt“.— [ro the Fool.] You houſeleſs po- 
verty.— 

Nav, get thee in. [I'll pray, and then I'Il ſleep.— 
; Fool goes in. 

poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, | 

That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, * 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs*, defend you 

From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 

Too little care of this! Take phyſick, pomp ; 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel ; 


That thou may*ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt ©, 


ag. [within.) Fathom and half“, fathom and half! 
Poor Tom! [Te Fool raus out from the bowl. 


4 In, boy; go firſt. ] Theſe two lines were added in the authour's re- 
«ion, and are only in the folio. They are very judiciouſly intended to 
repreſent that humility, or tenderneſs, or negle& of forms, which afflic- 
ton forces an a 3 5 - ay * 648 

p' window'd ra 7] So, Amorn: 7 10491 

6 „ me * wk 
« Hath linings in't, and no glaſs evindows." 
ne in one of whoſe plays it 
13 found. N 
Again, in the comedy already quoted: Fre 
© this jerkin 
% Is wholly made of doors.” STEEVENS» 

Lup'd is full of ſmall apertures, ſuch as were made in ancient caſtles, 
for firing ordnance or ſpying the enemy. Theſe were wider without than 
within, and were called loops or lop-beles : which Coles in his Latin 
Dictionary, 1679, renders by the word feneftella, MAaLonz. 

— Take phyfick, pomp ! 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wwretches feel; | 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperfiux te them, 
Ard fhew the heavens more juft.] A kindred thought occurs in 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre: 
O let thaſe cities that of plenty's cup 
And her proſperities fo largely taſte, 
Win their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears; 
© The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs.” MAk osx. 
Fatbam, &c.] This ſpeech of Edgar is omitted in the quartos. He 
des the gn uſed by thoſe who are ſounding the depth at fea. SEE. 
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Focl. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit. - 
Help me, help me ! 

Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who's there? 

Fed. A ſpirit, a ſpirit; he ſays his name's poor Tom. 

Kent. What art thou that doſt grumble there i' the firay ? 
Come forth. a 


Enter ED GAR, diſguiſed as a madman. 


Eag. Away! the foul fiend follows me !— 
Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.— 
Humph ! 110 to thy cold bed, and warm thee *. 


Lear. Haſt thou given all to thy two daughters? ? And 
art. thou come to this? 0 


Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom the foul 
fend hath led through fire and through flame“, through 
ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire; that hath 
laid knives under his pillow *, and halters in his pew; ſet 

| ratſbane 


. * Humph! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.) Thus the quartos, 
The editor of the folio 1623, I ſuppoſe,” thinking the paſſage nonſenſe, 
omitted the word cold. This is not the only inſtance of unwarrantable 
alterations made even in that valuable copy. That the quartos are right, 
appears from the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, where the ſame 
words occur. They were intended as a ridicule on two lines in The Sfa- 
wiſh Tragedy. MaLons, 

9 Hoſt thou given all to thy two daughters ?] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, Dieft thou give all to thy daughters? STEEVENS. 

1 — led through fire and through flame,] Alluding to the ignis fatuu!, 
ſuppoſed to be lights kindled by miſchievous beings to lead travellers into 
deſtruction, JouxsoN. ; 

2 aid knives under his pillaæv,] He recounts the temptations by 
which he was prompted to ſuicide ; the opportunities of deſtroying him- 
ſelf, which often occurred to him in his melancholy moods, JonHN SOX. 

Shakſpeare found this charge againſt the fiend, with many others © 
the ſame-nature, in Harſenet's Declaration, and has uſed the very words 
of it. The book was printed in 1603. See Dr. Warburton's note, 
Act IV. ſc. i. | 

Infernal ſpirits are always repreſented as urging the wretched to ſ:1f-de- 
ſtruction. So, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604: 

« Swords, poiſons, haltcrs, and envenom'd ſteel, 
% Are laid before me to diſpatch myſelf.” STEEVENS. _ 

The paſſage in Harſenet's book which Shakſpeare had in view 15 this: 

«© This Examinant further ſayth, that one Alexander, an apothecarie, 
having brought with him from London to Denham on a time a new balter , 
and two blades of knives, did leave the ſame upon the gallerie floor; d 
her maiſters houſe.— A great ſcarch was made in the houſe to know ho 


the ſaid halter and knife-blades came thithery—till Mas Mary in bis be. 


. 
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ratſbane by his porridge; made him proud of heart, to 
ride on a bay trotting horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to 
courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor :—Blefs thy five wits 3 ! 
Tom's a-cold.—-Q, do de, do de, do de.——Blefs thee from 
whirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking“! Do poor Tom 
ſome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes: There could 1 
have him now,—and there, —and there,—and there again, 


and there. [ Storm ſtill, 
Lear. What, have his daughters brought him to this 
als ?— * 


Could'ſt thou fave nothing ? Didſt thou give them all? 


Fool. Nay, he reſerved a blanket, elſe we had been all 
ſhamed, . 


fit faid, it was reported that the deuil layd them in the gallerie, that ſome 
of thoſe that <vere poſſeſſed, might either hang themſelves with the balter, 
or kilt themſelves with the blades.” | 
The kind of temptation which the fiend is deſcribed as holding out to 
the unfortunate, might alſo Me been ſuggeſted by the ſtory of Cordila, 
in The Mirreur for Magiſtrates, 1575, where Dzseairz viſits her in 


priſon, and ſhe ws her various inſtruments by which ſhe may rid herſelf of 
lite: 


© And there withall the ſpred her garments lap aſſyde, 
« Under the which a thouſand things I ſawe with eyes; 
« Both knives, ſharpe ſwordes, poynadoes ail bedyde 
% With blood, and poyſons preſt, which ſhe could well deviſe.” 
| MALoNEs 
3 — bleſs thy five wits !] So the five ſenſes were called by our old wri- 
ters. Thus in the very ancient interlude of The Fywe Elements, one of 
the characters is Senſual Appetite, who with great ſimplicity thus intro- 
duces himſelf to the audience: 
« am callyd ſenſual apetyte, 
% All creatures in me delyte, 
& 1 comforte the wyttes five z 
« The tatyng ſmelling and herynge 
„ refreſhe the ſyght and felynge 
„To all creaturs alyve.“ 
Sig. B. jij. PERCY. 
So again, in Ev ry Man, a Morality: . 
Every man, thou arte made, thou haſt thy oytres fywe.” 
Again, in Hycke Scorner : 
I have ſpent amys my wv wittes.” STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare, however, in his 14 1ſt Sonnet ſeems to have conſidered the 
ſve wits, as diſtiuct from the ſenſes : 
„But my five wwits, nor my five ſenſes can 
„ Diſſuade one fooliſh heart from terving thee.” Marone. 
* == taking !] To take is to blaſt, or ftrike with malignant influence: 
“ — ſtrike her young bones; ; | 
« Ye taking airs, with lameneſs !”” JonxngoN, 


Lear. 


: 
: 
: 
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Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's fauits, hght on thy daughters ! 
Kent. He hath no daughters, fir. 
Lear, Death, traitor ! nothing could have ſubdu'd ns. 
ture 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters.— 
Is it the faſhion, - that diſcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 
Judicious puniſhment ! *twas this fleſh begot 
"Thoſe pelican daughters“. 
Eag. Pillicock fat on pillicock's- hill? 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo | | 
Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and mad- 
men. 


Eag. Take heed o' the foul fiend : Obey thy parents; 


keep thy word juſtly 7 ; ſwear not; commit not with man's 


iworn ſpouſe* ; ſet not thy ſweet heart on proud array: 
Tom's a-cold. * 
Lear. What haſt thou been ? 
Edg. A ſerving-man, proud in heart and mind ; 'that 
curl'd my hair? ; wore gloves in my cap*, ſerved = 
U 


5 — pelicen doughters.] The young pelican is fabled to ſuck the mo- 
ther's blood. Jon x08. | 

So, in Decker's Heneft Whore, 1630, ſecond e. « Shall a filly bird 
pick her own breaſt, to nouriſh her young ones ? the pelican does it, and 


mall not Il?” STEEvENs. 


o Pillicock fat, &c.] I once thought this a word of Shakſpeare's for- 
mation; but the reader may find it explained in Minſheu's Dict. p. 365, 
Article, 3299-2.——Killico is one of the devils mentioned in Harſenet's 
Declaration. The folio reads—Pillicock-hill. I have followed 7 quartos. 

ALONE! 

7 — keep thy word j,] Both the quartos, and the folio, hare 
words. I he correction was made in the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 

8 Commit not, &c.] The word commit is uſed in this ſenſe by Middte- 
ton, in Women beware Nomen: 

« His weight is deadly who commits with ſtrumpets.“ 
STEEVENS 
proud in heert and mind, that curl'd my hair; &c.] „ Then Ma 
Mainy, by the inftigation of the firſt of the ſeaven [ ſpirits], began '0 
ſet his hands unto his fide, curled his hair, and uſed ſuch geſtures, 45 Ma, 
Edmunds [the exorciſt] ptefently affirmed that that ſpirit was P , 
Herewith he began to curſe and banne, ſaying, What a poxe do I heere- 
J will ſtay no longer amongſt a company of raſcal prieſts, but goe wo me. 
court, and brave it amongſt my fellows, the noblemen there aſſembled . 
Harſnet's Declaration, Cc. 1603. 2 
„ — ſhortly after they [the ſeven ſpitits] were all caſt forth, 9 
ſuch manner as Ma. Edmunds directed them, which was, that ever) — 
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Jut of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of darleneſs 


with her; ſwore as many oaths as I ſpake words, and 
broke them in the [ſweet face of heaven: one, that ſlept 
in the coutriving of luſt, and waked to do it: Wine loved 
[ deeply ; dice dearly; and in woman, out-paramour'd 
the Turk: Falſe of heart, light of ear“, bloody of hand; 
Hog in floth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſs 3, dog in 
madneſs, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of ſhoes, 
nor the ruſtling of filks, betray thy poor heart to women: 
Kecp thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets * 

5 | thy 


* 


ſhould depart in ſome certaine forme repreſenting either a beaſt or ſome 
other creature, that had the reſemblance of that ſinne whereot he was the 
chief author: whereupon the ſpirit of pride departed in the forme of a 
peacock ; the fpirit-of flotb in the likeneſs'of an aſſe; the ſpirit of envie 
in the ſimilitude of a dag; the ſpirit of glattony in the forme of a wol fe, 
and the other devils had alfo in their departure their particular likeneſſes 
agreeable to their natures.” Ibid. Marone, a 

| —coore gloves in my cap, —] i. e. H eſs's favours: which 
was the faſhion of that time. So, in the p led Carpaſpe: Thy 


men turned to women, thy ſoldiers'to lovers, Floves corn in velvet caps, 


inſtead of plumes in graven helmets.” WarBiaTON. 

It was anciently the cuſtom to wear gloves in the hat on three diſtinct 
occaſions, viz. as the favour of à miſtreſs, che memorial of a friend, 
and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. | Piimce Henry boaſts that 
he «vil! pluck "a . glove from the communeſt creature, and fix it in his 
helmet z and Tucca fays to ſir Quintihan, in Decter's Sutiromaſtix : 
© Thou thalt wear her g/ove in thy worſhipful bat, like to a leather 
brooch :** and Pandora in Lilly's"Wontan in the Moon, 1597: 

Ehe that firſt preſents mie with his head, 

« Shall wear my glove in favdur of the deed.” | 
Portia, in her aſſumed character, aſks Baſſanio for his paves, which ſhe 
fis ſhe will wear for bis ſake : and King Henry V. gives the pretended 
te of Alergon'to'Flucllen, which afterwards occafions his quarrel with 
tie Engliſh ſoldier. SrrEVINs. . | 

* —light of ear, ] Creduleus of evil, ready to receive malicious re- 
ports. Jou xso. 25-8 Os 

II in flath, fox in ſtealtb, wolf in greedinefs, 8&c.] The Jeſvits 
pretended to catt the ſeven deadly fins out of Mainy in the ſhape f thoſe 
r.1mal; that repreſented them; and before each was caſt" but, Mainy 
by geiitures ated that particular fin 3 curling his hair to ſhew pride, 
vemiting for ginttany, "gaping and "ſnoring for tb, &c.—Harlenet's 
"0k, pp. 279, 280, c. To this probably our author aliudes. + 

| STEEVENS. 

* — thy hand out of plackets, ] It appeareth from the following paſ- 
lige in Ary tl ing for a quiet life, a filly comedy, that placket doth not 
hgnity the petticoat in general, but only the aperture therein ; * - be- 
tween which is diſcovered the open part, which is now called the placket.” 
Boyly'in his Diitimasry, giveth the fame acedunt of the word. 


Yet 
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thy pen from lenders* books, and defy the foul fiend. . 
Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind: Say; 
ſuum, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, 
ſeſſa; let him trot by s. [ Storm fill. 
Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, than to an- 
ſwer with thy ancover'd body this extremity of the ſkies, 
—]s man no more than this? Conſider him well: Thou 
oweſt the worm no ſilk, the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume :—Ha'! here's three of us are 
| ſophiſticated !—Thou aat the thing itſelf : unaccommodated 
man is no more but-ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal 
as 


Vet peradventure, our poet hath ſome deeper meaning in the Winter 
Tale, where Autolycus faitiv** You might have pinch'd a placket, it 
was ſenſeleſs.” AMNER. | 

Peradventure a placket ſignified neither a petticoat nor any part of one; 
but a ffemacber. See the word Trace in Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: 
* The breſt or bulke of a man.—Alſo a placket or fomacher.” —The 
word ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe in The Wandering Whores, &c. 
a comedy, 1663: « meet a cull in Morefields, I can give him leave 
to dive in my placket K. C. | 

5 Thy fen from lenders beoks.] So, in All Fools, a comedy by Chap- 
tan, 1605: 

« If I but 4vrite my name in mercers“ books, 
6% lam ſure to have at fix months end 
% A raſcal at my elbow with his mace,” &c. STEEVENS» 

© Says ſuum, mun, ha mo nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, N le 
bim tret by.) The quartos read—the cold wind; hay, no on ny, Dolphin 
my boy, my boy, ceaſe, let him trot by. The folio :—the cold wind: 
fayes ſuum, mun, nonny, Dolphin my boy, boy Sefſey, let him trot by. 
The text is formed from the two copies. 1 have printed Sefſa, inſtead 
of Sefſey, becauſe the ſame cant word occurs in the Induction to The 
Zan ing of the Shr:w : «© Therefore, paucas pallabris ; let the world 
Hide: Seſſu. Matorr. 

Hey no nenry is the burthen of a ballad in The Two Noble Kinſmen 
(ſaid to be written by Shakſpeare in conjunction with Fletcher) and wi 
probably common to many others. The folio introduces it into one 
Of belia's ſongs,— | 

Dolphin, my boy, my bey, 
Ceaſe, let lim trot by; 
It ſeemeth not that ſuch a foe 
From me or you would fly. 

This is a ſtanza from a very old ballad written on ſome battle fought in 
France, during which the king, unwilling to put the ſuſpected valour of 
his ſon the Dauphin, i. e. Dolphin, (fo called and ſpelt at thoſe times) 
to the trial, is repreſented as deſirous to reſtrain him from any attempt io 
eftabliſh an opinion of his courage on an adverſary who wears the l:alt 1 
pearance of ſtrength ; and at laſt aſſiſts in propping up a dead body 285 
a tree for him to try his manhood upon. Therefore as different no” 
pions are ſuppoſed croſſing the field, the king always diſcovers ſome 05. 
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az thou art, OF, off, you lendings ;—Come; unbutton 
here 7 ,— 2 [ tearing off his cleaths. 
Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a naughty 
night to ſwim in,—Now a little fire in a wild field were like 
an old letcher's heart® ; a ſmall ſpark, all the reſt of his 
body cold. —Look, here comes a walking fire. 
Lag. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet® : he begins 
at 


- 


j:&ion to his attacking each of them, and repeats theſe two lines as every 
tr:ſh perſonage is introduced 
Dolphin, my boy, my boy, Ec. 
The ſong I have nevet teen, but had this account from an old gentle- 
man, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before I could have 
ſuppoſed the diſcovery would have been of the leaſt importance to me.— 
As for the words, ſays ſuum, nun, they are only to be found in the firſt 
folio, and were probably added by the players, who, together with tlie 
compoſitors, were likely enough to corrupt what they did not underſtand, 
or to add more of their own to what they already coneluded to be nonſenſe. 
STEEVENS» . 


ho 


Cotes cries out in Bartholomew Fair: 
“ God's my life !-—He ſhall be Deepen boy!” Far. 
It is obſervable that the two ſongs to which Mr. Steevens refers for the 
burden of Hey ns nonny, are both ſung by girls diſtracted from diſap- 
pointed love. The meaning of the burden may be inferred from what 
follows : Drayton's Shepherd's Garland, 1 593, 4to. 
« Who ever heard thy pipe and pleaſing vaine, 
« And doth but heare this ſcurrill minſtralcy, 
© Theſe noninos of filthie ribauldry, 
«© That doth not muſe.” 
Again, in White's Wit of a Woman : 
* — theſe dauncers ſometimes do teach them trickes above trenchmore, 
yea and ſometimes ſuch lavoltas, that they mount ſo high, that you may 
ee their bey nony, nony, nony, no. HENLEY. 
Come; unbutton Fere.] Thus the folio, One of the quartos reads: 
Come on, be true. STEEVENS. | - 
an eld letcher's heart ;] This image appears to have been imitated 
by B. and Fletcher in the Hzymourous Lieutenant: 
2 an ed man's looſe deſire 
Is like the glow-worm's light the apes ſo wonder'd at; 
«© Which when they gather'd ſticks, and laid upon't, 
* And blew ard blew, turn'd tail, and went out preſently.” 
STEVENS. 
2 Flibbertigibbet :] We are not much acquainted with this fiend. 
Latimer in his — mentions him; and Hey wood, among his ſixte 
hundred of Epigrams, edit. 1576, has the following, Of calling one 
F lebergiber : 
Thou Flebergibit, Flebergibit, thou wretch ! 
« Wotteſt thou whereto laſt part of that word doth firetch ? 
Leave that word, or I'le baſte thee with a liber 
* Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibet.“ 
: STEEVENS- 
Vor, XIII. N % Fraterctto, 
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at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock -; he gives the web 
'ard the pin“, ſquints the eye, and makes the hare- lip; 


mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 


earth. | 3 
Saint Vithold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the night-mare, and her nine fold; 


Bid 


t Frateretto, Fliberdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were four de- 
vils of the round or morrice . « . Theſe foure had forty aſſiſtants under 
them, as themſelves doe confeſſe.“ n p. 49- Prrcy. 
be begins at curfew, and walks till the firs cock ;] It is an old tra- 
dition that ſpirits were relieved from the confinement in which they were 
held during the day, at the time of curfew, that is, at the cloſe of day, 
and were permitted to wander at large till the firſt cock-crowing. Hence 
in The Tempeſ# they are ſaid to “ rejoice to hear the ſolemn curfew,” 
See Hamlet, Act I. ſc. i: 

« —— and at his [the cock's] warning, 
«© Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air, 
«© The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
6 To his confine.” 
Again, ſc. v. 
| I] am thy father's ſpirit, 
% Doom's for a certain time to wall the nigłt, 
„ And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires,—.” Matoxx. 
1 — web and the pin, —] Diſeaſes of the eye. JonxsOx. 
2 Saint Withold footed thrice the wald 
He met the night-mare, and ber nine-fold ;] In the old quarto the 
corruption is ſuch as may deſerve to be noted. Swithaide footed thrice 
the olde anelthu night moore and her nine fold bid her, O light and her 
troth plight and arint thee, with arint thee.” JonunsoN. 

Her nine 2 ſeems to be put (for the fake of the rime) inſtead of 
her nine foals, I cannot find this adventure in the common legend of St. 
Vitalis, who, I ſuppoſe, is here called St. Withold, Ty wHiTT. 

Shakſpeare might have met with St. Withold in the old ſpurious 
play of King Jobn, where this ſaint is invoked by a Franciſcan friar. 
The ⁊veld 1 ſuppoſe to be the true reading. So, in the Coventry Collettun 
45 Myſteries, Muſ. Brit. Veſp. D. viii. p. 93, Herod ſays to one of his 
officers : . 

«© Seyward bolde, walke thou on wolde, 
% And wyſely behold all abowte,” &c. STEEVENS- 

The ancient reading is the olds : which is pompouſly corrected by Mr. 
Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Biſhop, to the 4volds ; in tact 
it is the ſame word. Spelman writes, Burton upon olds : the provincial 
pronunciation is {ill the oles : and that probably was the vulgar ortho- 
graphy. Let us read then, 

St. Witkcld footed thrice the oles, 
He met the night-mare, and her nine fales, &c. FARMER. 

Both the quartos and the folio have old, not olds. Old was merely the 
word <vold miſpelled, from following the ſound. There are a hundred 
inſtances of the ſame kind in the old copics of theſe plays. 
For 
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Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, | 
And, Aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 


Kent. How fares your grace ? 


Enter Gr.osrER, with a torch, 


Lear. What's he ? 

Kent. Who's there? What is't you ſeek ? 

Glo, What are you there? Your names? _ _. 

dg. Poor Tom; that eats the ſivimming frog, the toad, 
the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water“; that in the 
fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung 
for fallets ; ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks 
the green mantle of the ſtanding pool; who is whipp'd from 
tything to tything 3, and ſtock'd, puniſh'd, and impriſon'd®; 
wao hath had three ſuits to his back, fix ſhirts to his body, 
horſe to ride, and weapon to wear, 


For what purpoſe the Incubus is enjoined to got ber trath, will ap- 
pear from a paſſage in Scot's Dijcovery of Witchcraft, 1584; which 
Shakſpeare appears to have had in view: — howbeit, there are magical 
cures for it, | the night-mare or incubus, ] as for example: 

48S. George, S. George, our ladies knight, 

© He walk'd by dale, ſo did he by night, 

cc Until ſuch time as he hir found: 

„% He hir beat and he hir bound, 

Urtil hir troth ſhe to bim plight 

She would not come to hir fr. bim] that night.” 

Her nine fold are her nine familiars. Aroint thee ! | Dii te avenrun- 
cent !] has been already explained. MALONRE. 

Weld is a word till in uſe in the North of England; ſignifying a kind 
of down near the ſea. A large tract of country in the Ee t-Riding of 
Yorkſhire is called the Woulds. CoLMAN. 

* tbe wall-newt, and the water ;] i. e. the water-nezot, This was 

the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. He was a wiſe man and a 
merry,” was the common language. So Falſtaff ſays to Shallow, he is 
your ſerving-man, and your huſband,” i. e. huſband- ma. MALONE. 


Hr. | 3 —whipp'd from tything to tything, ] A tything is a diviſion of a 
att place, a diftrit 3 the ſame in the country, as a ward in the city. In the 
cial Saton times every hundred was divided into tythings. Edgar alludes to 
ho- the acts of Queen Elizabeth and James I. againſt rogues and vagabonds, 

ke. In the Stat. 39. Eliz. ch. 4. it is enacted that every vagabond, &c-. 

ſhall be publickly 2vbipped and ſent from pariſh to pariſh. STEEVEXS. 
bk * —and ftock'd, puniſh'd, and impriſon d;] So the folio. The quartos 
dhe 


trad perhaps rightly:— and ſtock-puniſp'd, and impriſon d. MAL oNE. 


N 2 But 
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But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year *. 

Beware my follower :—Peace, Smolkin; peace“, thou fiend! 

Glo. What, hath your grace no better company? | 

Edg. The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman? ; | 
Modo he's call'd, and Mahu“. | 

Glo. Our fleſh and blood, my lord, is grown ſo vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom's a-cold. 

Glo. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer 
To obey in all your daughters' hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you ; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeek you out, 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. \ 

Lear. Firſt let me talk with this philoſopher :— 
What is the cauſe of thunder? 

Kent. My good lord, take his offer; 
Go into the houſe. 

Lear. LE talk a word with this ſame learned The- 

an? ;— 


What is your ſtudy ? . l 


hay , Y ps fray ef wo =» 


S But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, fel 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.] This diſtich is part of 2 | 
deſcription given in the old metrical romance of Sir Bewvis, of the hard- 
ſhips ſuffered by Bevis when confined for ſeven years in a dungeon: 
«© Rattes and my ce and ſuch {mal dere 
« Was his meate that ſeven yere. Sig. F. iij. Percy. 
© — Peace, Smolkin ; peace, —] ** The names of other punic (pirits 
caſt out of Trayford were theſe : Hilco, Smolkin, Hillio, &c. Harſe- 
net, p. 47. Pzrcy. 

7 The Cince of darkneſs is a gentleman ;] This is ſpoken in reſentment 
of what Gloſter had juſt laid“ Bas your grace no better company? 

STEEVENS: 
Modo he's call'd, and Mahu.] So, in Harſenet's Declaration, Mats 
was the chief devil that had poiſeſizan of Sarah Williams ; but another t 
the paſſeſſed, named Richard Mainy, was moleſted by à ſlill more corli- 
derable fiend called Modu. See the book already mentioned, p. 268, 
where the ſald Richard Mainy depoſes : Furthermore it is pretended . T 
that there rerraineth ſtill in mee the prince of all other devils, whole 
name fhould be Modu; he is elſc where called, “ the prince Mau: 
So, p. 269, When the faid prieſts had diſpatched their bufinels 4 
Hackney, (where they had been exarciſing Sarah Williams) they then 
returned towards mee, uppon pretence to caſt the great prince Mads 
out of mee.” STEEVENS. FOE E : 

9 — learned Theban:\| Ben Jonſon in his Maſque of Pan's Arriver- 
fary, has introduced a Tinker whom he calls a learned Theban, perhaps in 
ridicule of this paſſage. STEEYEX*. Els 

5 , 
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Lag. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 
Lear. Let me aſk you one word in private. 
Kent. Impörtune him once more to go, my lord, 
His wits begin to unſettle *. 
Gl. Canſt thou blame him? 
His daughters ſeek his death :—Ah, that good Kent !— 
He faid it would be thus :—Poor baniſh'd man! 
Thou ſay'ſt, the king grows mad; Þ'll tell thee, friend, 
| am almoſt mad myſelf: I had a ſon, : 
Now out-law'd from my blood; he fought my life, 
But lately, very late; I lov'd him, friend,. — 
No father his ſon dearer : true to tell thee, [Storm Hul. 
The grief hath craz'd my wits, What a night's this! 
do — your grace. 
Lear. O, cry you mercy, 
Noble philoſopher, your company. . 
Ede. Tom's a- cold. | 
Glo. In, fellow, there, in, to the hovel: keep thee 
warm, 
Lear. Come, let's in all, 
Kent. This way, my lord. 
Lear. With him; 


| will keep ſtill with my phi opher. 
ty. Good my lord, — him; Jet him take tte 
Wi} | N | 
Glo, Take him you on, 

Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us, 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Ch, No words, no words; huſh, 


3 


11 "41 


In woits begin to unſettle.] On this occaſion I cannot prevail on my- 
l to omit the following excellent remark of Mr. Horace Walpole, in- 
ned in the poſtſcript to his Myſterious Mother, He obſerves, that «© when 
belvidera talks of 

 Lutes, laurels, ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber, 

de is not mad, but light- headed. When, madneſs has taken poſſeſſion of 

(perſon, ſuch character ceaſes to be fit for the ſtage, or at leak ſhould 

wear there but for a ſhort time ; it being the buſineſs of the ſtage to 

audit paſſions, not diſtempers. The fineſt picture ever drawn, of a 

bea diſcompoſed by misfortune, is that of King Lear. His thoughts 

well on the ingratitude of his daughters, and every ſentence that falle 

"om his wildne ſe, excites reflection and pity. Had frenzy entirely ſeized 

lim, our compaſſion would abate”: we ſhould conclude that he no | 

fit unhappineſs, Shakfpeare wrote as a philoſopher, Otway as a poet. 
 STEEVENSe 


. 
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Edg. Child Rowland th the dark lover came 2 
His word was ftill,—Fie, fob, and fum, 


1 ſnell the blood of a Britiſh man, [Exeun, | 


SCENE V. 
A Rotm in Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Finter Cox NR wWwALL, and Epuux p. 


Corn. I will have my revenge, ere I depart his kouſe, 

Edm. How, my lord, I may be cenſured, that nature 
thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears me to think of, 

Corn, I now perceive, it was not altogether your bro- 


ther's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; but a 7 | 
3 in 


voking merit 3, ſet a-work by a reproveable badne 
himſelf. | 8 


2 Child Rowland to the dark fever came,] The word child (however 
it came to have this ſenſe) is often applied to Krights, &c. in old hif- 
torical ſongs and romances; of this, innumerable inſtances occur in the 
Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry. See particularly in Vol I. ſ. iv. v. 97, 
where in a deſcription of a battle between two knights, we find theſe 


lines : 


& The Eldridge knighte, he prick'd his Reed ; 

& Syr Cawline bold abode ; 

«© Then either ſhook his truſty ſpear; © 
« And the timber theſe two cbi/dren bare Bhs 

« So ſoon in ſunder ſlode.”;; ) AB 

Sec in the ſame volumes the batiads concerning the child of Ep «th 
waters, child Maurice, [| Vol. III. ſ. xx.] &c. The ſame idiom occurs 
in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, where the famous knight fir Triſtram is fre- 
quently called Child Triffram. Sce B. V. c. ii. ſt. 8. 13. B. VI. c. l. 
it, 36. ibid. c. viii. ſt. 15. PPR. | 

Beaumont and Fletcher,. in The Woman's Prize, refer allo to this : 

6 a mere hobby-horſe 92 | 
© She made the Child Rowland,” _ | | * 

In Hawe with you to Saffron Walden, or Galriel Harwey's Hunt it if, 
1596, part of theſe lines repeated by Edgar is quoted: “ — a pedagt, 
who will find matter inough to dilate a whole daye of the firſt inten- 
tion of | | | | 

as! . Fy, fa, fum, 
J ſmell the blood of an Engliſhman.” ” PR 

Both the quartos read :—to the dark toon come.  STEEVENS: | 

3 — but a provoking merit, ] Cornwall, I ſuppoſe, means the merit of 
Edmund, which, being noticed by Gloſter, provoked: or inſtigated Ecgar 
to ſeek his father's death. Dr. Warburton conceived that the ment 
ſpoken of was that of Edgar. But how is this conſiſtent with the reſt of 


the ſentence? Marons. 2 
Zen. 


1 
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Fam. How malicious is my fortune, that I muſt repent. 
to be juſt ! This is the letter he ſpoke of, which approves 
him an intelligent party to the advantages of France. 
O heavens ! that this treaſon were not, or not I the de- 
tector 
Corn. Go with me to the dutcheſs. * EN 
Edin. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty buſineſs in hand. | f 
Corn, True, or falſe, it hath made thee earl of Gloſter. 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our 
apprehenſion. | OR 
Edn. [ Aſide.] If I find him comforting, * the king, it 
will tur his ſuſpicion more fully, —I will perſevere in my 
courſe of loyalty, though the conflict be fore between that 
and my blood, | 4 
Cern. I will lay truſt upon thee ; and thou ſhalt find a 
dearer father 1a my love, | [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 
4 Chanber in a Farm-houſe, adjoining the Cable. 
Enter Grosr en, Leak, KaNnT, Fool, and EDM. 


Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it thank- 
fully : I will piece out the comfort with what addition I 
can: I will not be long from you. | 1 5 
Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 
inpatience:— The gods reward your kindneſs ! „ "vi 

[Exit GLOSTUR. 

Elz. Frateretto calls me“; and tells me, Nero is an 
angler in the lake of darkneſs, Pray, innocent, and be- 
ware the foul fiend. x 


# —cenforting—] He ufes the word in the juridical fenfe for ſup- * 
ping, Lelping, according to its derivation z ſalvia comfortat ner wos. 
Dobel. Sal. Jounson. * * x he any gat 
F F rateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero is an angler, &c.] See 
* «VU, No 9. | 
Mr. Upton obſerves that Rabelais, B. II. c. 30. ſays that Nero was a | 
dler in hell, and Trajan aa angler. 


Nero is introduced in the preſent play above 800 years before he was | 
TM. Matrox x. ' 
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Feel, Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell mes, whether a madman 
be a gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king 

Fol? No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman to 
his ſon: for he's a mad ycoman, that ſees his fon a gen- 
tleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon them :— 

Eag . The foul fiend bites my back, 

Fool. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of a wolf, a 
horſe's health“, a boy's love, or a whore's oath. 

Lear. It ſhall be done, I will arraign them ſtraight:.— 
Come, fit thou here, moſt learned juiticer * ;— | Edg. 
Thou, en fir, fit here. [To the Fool. — Now, you ſhe 

OXCS lo— 

Edg. Look, where he ſtands and glares !—Wanteſt thou 

eyes ? at trial, madam? ? 
| Come o'er the bourn, Beh, to ne. 

Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 

And 


© Pr ytbee, nuncle, tell me,—] And before in the ſame act, ſc. iii, 
<< Cry ta it, nuncle.” Why docs the fool call the old king, nuncl: ? 
But we have the ſame appellation in The Pilgrim, by Fletcher: 

% Farewell, nuzcle,” Act IV. ſc. i. 
And in he next ſcene, aliuding to Shakſpeare, 
«© What mops and mowes it makes!” WHALLEY. 

7 Feel.) This fpeech is omitted in the quartos. ST RVS. 

8 Fdgar.] This and the next thirteen ſpeeches (which Dr. Johnſon 
had encloſed in crotchets) are only in the quartos. S TEEVIXS. 

9 — a torſe's health,] A horſe is above all other animals ſubject to 
diſeaſes. Jounson. - 

mal learmd juſticer—] The old copies read—juſtice, The cor- 
reQion was made by Mr. Theobald. Marons. 4 

2 Wantgf, &c. ] I am not confident that I underſtand the meaning of 
this defultory ſpeech. When Edgar ſays, Look, qubere be ftands and 
glares ! he ſeems to be ſpeaking in the character of a madman, who 
thinks he ſees the flend. ante thou eyes at trial, madam P is a queſ- 
tion which appears to be addreſſed to the viſionary Coneril, or ſome other 
abandon'd female, and may ſignify, Do you want to attract admiration 
even while you fland at the bar of juſtice ? Mr. Seyward propoſes to read, 
anton t, inſtead of wanteſt. STEEVENS. a 

3 At trial, madam ?] It may be obſerved that Edgar, being ſuppoſed 
to be found by chance, and therefore to have no knowledge of the rel, 
connects not his ideas with thoſe of Lear, but purſues his own train of 
delirious or fantaftick thought. To theſe words, At trial, madam ? | 
think therefore that the name of Lear ſhould be put. The preceſs of the 
dialogue will ſupport this conjecture. JoynsoN. M 

4 Come o'er the bourne, Beſſy, to me:] Both the quartos and the folio 


ber the broome. Thy correction was made by Mr. ee len 
| $7 As 
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And ſhe muſt not ſpeak 
Why ſhe dares not come over to thee. 
Fag. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale 5. #Hopdance' cries in Tom's belly * for two 
white herring 7. Croak not, black angel; I have no food 


for thee. 


As there is no other relation between &room and a cat, we may better read, 
Come o'er the brook, Beſſy, to me. JounsoN. 

At the beginning of 4 . mery and pythie commedie, called, The 
linger thou liveſt, the more Foole thou art, & c. Imprinted at London by 
Wyllyam How, &c. black letter, no date, Entreth Moros, cougter- 
faiting a vaine geſture and a fooliſh countenance, ſynging the foote of 
many ſongs, as fooles were wont; among them is this paſſage, which 
Dr. Johnſon has very juſtly ſuſpected of corruption. 

« Com over the boorne, Befle, 
« My little pretie Beſle, 
« Com over the beorne, Beſte, to me. 

This ſong was entered on the books of the Stationers Company in the 
rear 156 
A — in the north ſignifies a rivulet or brook, Hence the names of 
many of our villages terminate in 6urn, as Milburn, Sherburn, &c. The 
fermer quotation, together with the following inſtances, at once confirm 
the juſtneſs of Dr. Johnſon's remark, and ſupport the reading. So, in 
Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 1: | 

«© The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Facry Queen, B. II. c. vi: , | 
« My little boat can ſafely paſſe this perilous Bourne. 

To this I may add, that bowrn, a boundary, is from the French borne. 
Brurne, or (as it ought to be ſpelt) burn, à rivulet, is from the German 
burt, or born, a well. STEEVENS. | F 

There is a peculiar propriety in this addreſs, that has not, I believe, 
been hitherto obſ-rved. By and poor Tom, it ſeems, uſually travelled 
together. The authour of The Court of Conſcience, or Dick Whippers 
m, 1607, deſcribing beggars, idle regues, and counterfeit 1 
nus ſpeaks of theſe aſſociates: 

Another ſort there is among you; they 
© Do rage with furie as if they were fo frantique 
« They knew not what they did, but every day 
«© Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique; 
« Stow: roge and harlot counterfeited gomme ; 
“ One calls herſelf poor Beſſe, the other Tem.“ 

The old ſong of which Mr. Steevens' has given a part, conſiſted of 
dune lines, but they are not worth inſertion. MALoNEs. 

* —in the waice of a nightingale,] Anoth*r deponent' in Harſnet's 
book (p. 22 5,) ſays, that the miſtreſs of the houſe kept a nig hringale in 
1 cage, which being one night killed, and conveyed away into the garden, 
it was pretended the devil had killed it in ſpite.» Perhaps this paſſage 
luggeſted to Shakeſpeare the circumſtance of Tom's being haunted in the 
dulce of a nightingale. Prnacy. . 

* — Hoptance cries in Torts belly] In Harſenet's book, p. 194, 
95% Sarah Williams (one of the pretended demoniacs) depoſeth, 
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Kent. How do you, ſir? Stand you not ſo amaz'd: 
Will you lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions? 


Lear. T'll ſee their trial firſt:— Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place ;— [Je Edgar, 


And thou, his yoke-fellow-of equity, TTo the Fool. 
Bench by his fide :—You are of the commiſſion, | 
Sit you too. [To Kent, 


Edg. Let us deal juſtly. | 
Shleepeft, or wakeft thou, jelly ſhepherd* ? 


Thy ſheep be in the corn; | 
And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
| Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. 25% 
Pur“! the cat is grey. 
Lear. Arrai 1 firſt ; tis Goneril. I here take my 


oath before this honourable aſſembly, ſhe kick 'd the poor 
king her father, You 
Fool. Come hither, miſtreſs ; Is your name Goneri! ? 
Lear. She cannot deny it. | 


& — that if at any time the did belch, as often times ſhe did by reaſon 
that ſhee was troubled with a wind in her ſtomacke, the prieſts would 
ſay at ſuch times, that then the ſpirit began to riſe in her.. + aid 
that the wind was the devil.” And, „as ſhe faith, if they heard any 
creaking in ber belly... then they would make a wonderful matter of 
that.” MHebergidance is mentioned before in Dr. Percy's note. 

* STEEVENS. 

One time ſhee remembereth, that ſhee having the ſaid creating in 
ber belly, they ſaid it was the devil that was about the bed, that ſpake 
With the voice of a toad.” Ibidem. MALONE. 

- white berring.] White. berrings are pickled berrings. See the 
Northumberland Houſehold Book, p. 8. STEEvENs. 

. 8 Sleepeſt, or 2 Kc. ] This ſcems to be a ſtanza of ſome pal- 
toral ſong. A ſhepherd is deſired to pipe, and the requeſt is enforced 
by a promiſe, that though his ſheep be in the corn, i. e. committing 4, 
treſpaſs by his negligence, implied in the queſtion, Sleq e thew er 
wakeſt yet a GHogle, tune upon his pipe ſhall ſecure them from the 
pound. JoxNs0Ns | 

Minikin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the enterlude 
of the Repentance of Marie . e 1567, the Vice ſays, & What 
mynitin carnal concupiſcence ! Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple 
Difionary, 1580, interprets feat, by = proper, well-faſhioned, minikiny 
handſome.” | 

In the Interlude of the Four Elements, &c. printed by Raſtell, 1519, 
Ignorance ſings a ſong compoſed of the ſcraps of ſeveral others. Among 
them is the following line, on which Shakſpeare may have deſigned 2 


: 
: l « Sleepyſt chou, wal yſt thou, Geffry Coke. STEEVENS- 
* Pur!] This may be only an imitation of the noiſe made by a ct. 


Purre is, however, one of the devils mentioned in Harſnet's 8 a 


Fool. 


Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-ſtool?. _ 
Lear. And here's another, whoſe warp'd looks proclaim 
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What ſtore her heart is made of. Stop her there 
Arms, arms, ſword, fire Corruption in the place 
Falſe juſticer *, why haſt thou let her ſcape? 

Edg. Bleſs thy five wits ! | 


Kent. O pity !—Sir, where is 


the patience now, 


That you fo oft have boaſted to retain ? 
Edg. My tears begin to take his part ſo much, 


They'll mar my counterfeiting. 

Lear. The little dogs and all, f 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee, they bark at m#*. 
Edg. Tom will throw his head at them :—Avaunt, you 


curs ! 


9 Cry you mercy, I toxk you for a joint-ftool.] This is a proverbial 
expreion. 
1 Falſe juſticer, ] i. e. miniſter of juſtice. See p. 143, n. 3. MALONE. 
2 — ſee they bark at me.] The hint for this circumſtance might have 
been taken from the pretended madneſs of one of the. brothers in the 


Be thy mouth or black or white 3, 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite; 

Maſtiff, grey-hound, mungrel grim, 
Hound, or Haniel, brache, or lym !; 


Or bobtail tike 5, or trundle-tail® ; 


STEEVENS. 


tranſlation of the Menechmi of Plautus, 1595: 


hound. 


In Ben 


hounds 


2 — ;] This fort 
with Kindneſs, 1617: 


« Here's an old maſtiff bitch ſtands barking at me, &c. 


| STEEVENS+ 
3 Be thy mouth or blick or white,] To have the roof of the mouth black 
is in ſome dogs a proof that their breed is genuine. 
* —brache, or lym, &c.] The old copies have—brache or þym. The 


emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


ticular kind of hound, and alſo a bitch. A ym or lime, was a blood- 


STEEVENS. 


See Minſh-u's Dit. in ve Maro. 


or liam.” 


© Are Mr. Robinſon's dogs turn'd tikes with a wanion?“ 


pour dogs are trundle-tails and curs.“ STEEVENS. 


22 


A brache ſignified a par- 


onſon's Bartholomew Fair, Quarlous ſays, —** all the lime- 
of the city ſhould have drawn after you by the ſcent.” - A /mmer 
or (eumer, a dug of the chace, was ſo called from the leam or leaſh in 
which he was held till he was let lip. 


I have this inform tion from Caius 
de Canibus Britannicis. 


So, in the book of Antient Tenures, by T. B. 
1679, the words, „ canes domini regis leſos, 
hounds, ſuch as draw after a hurt deer in a caſh, 
Among the preſents ſent from James I. 
of Spain were, „ A cupple of lyme-boundes of ſingular qualities.” 
STEEVENS» 


3 — bobtail tike—] Tijk is the Runic word for a little, or worth- 
40 dog 


are tranſlated . Leaſh 


to the king and queen 


Witches of Lancaſter, 1634. STEEVENS. 
of dog is mentioned in A Woman killed 


Tom 
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Tom will make them? weep and wall : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 
Do de, de de. Sefla®. Come, march to wakes and fairs, 
and market towns: — Poor Tom, thy horn is dry“. 
Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, ſee what breeds 
about her heart: Is there any cauſe in nature, that makes 
theſe hard hearts ?—You, fir, I entertain you for one of 
my hundred; only, I do not like the faſhion of your gar- 
ments: you will ſay, they are Perſian attire * ; but let them 


be changed. [70 Edgar. 
7 Tow i ante em- Thus the quartes. 'Folio—avill make bis, 
| MaLone, 


8 Do de, de de. Seſſa. Come, &c.] The quartos read—leoudla, doudla, 
come, &c. The folio as in the text, except that the word Sea is ipelt 
ſeſe. I have printed it as before. See p. 264, n. 6. Matrox z. 

Seſſey I take to be the French word cefſez pronounced cefſey, which was, 
J ſuppoſe, like ſome others in common uſe among us. It is an interjec- 
tion enforcing ceſſation of any action, like, be quiet, have done. It ſeems 
to have been gradually corrupted into ſo, ſo. Jounsox. 

This word js wanting in the quarto: In the folio it is printed {ſe, 
It is difficult in this place to ſay what is meant by it. It ſhould be 
remembered, that juſt before, Edgar had been calling on Leſcy to come 
to him; and he may now with equal propriety invite Sey (perhaps a 
female name corrupted from Cecilia) tu attend him to evakes and fairs. 
Nor is it impoſſible but that this may be a part of an old fong, and 
originally ſtood thus : 

Sifſy, come march to wakes, 

And fairs, and market towns.— 
"So, in Humer's Grdirarie, an ancient collection of fatires, no date: 

« My heart's deare blood, ſweet Siffe is my carouſe. 

There\is another line in the character of Edgar which I am very confi- 
dent I have ſeen in an old ballad, viz. 

Through the ſharp haw- thorn blows the cold wind. STT EvTXVs. 

9 — thy horn is dry.) A born is at this day employed in many places 
in the country as a cup for drinking, but anciently the uſe of jt was much 
mote general. Thy born is dry, appears to be a proverbial expreſſion, 
introduced when a man has nothing further to offer, when he has ſaid all 
he had to ſay. Sucb a one's pipe out is a phraſe current in Ireland on the 
ſame occaſion. a 

I ſuppoſe Edgar to ſpeak theſe words ade. Being quite weary of bis 
Tom o' Bedlam's part, and finding himſelf unable to ſupport it any longer, 
he ſays privately, * — I can no more: all my materials for ſuſtaining the 
character of Poor Tom are now exhauſted ; my horn js dry : 1. e. 
nothing more in it; and accordingly we have no more of his diſſemblec 
madneſs till he meets his father in the next act, when he reſumes it for 
a ſpeech ar two, but not without expreſſing the ſame diſlike of it that he 
expreſſes here, — 1 cannot daub it further.” STEEVIXNS. 

1 — ven will ſay, they are Perfian attire ;] Alluding perhaps to Clytu3 
refuſing the Perſian robes offered him by Alezander, STEEVENS- 
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Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here a, and reſt awhile. 

Lear. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe ; draw the cur- 
tains : So, fo, ſo; We'll go to ſupper i“ the morning : So, 
ſo, ſo. 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon “. 


Re-enter GLOSTER. 


Glo, Come hither, friend : Where is the king my maſter? 
Kent. Here, fir ; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 
Gl. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
[ have o'er-heard a plot of death upon him: * 
There is a litter ready; lay him in't, 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy maſter : 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs : Take up, take up? ; 
And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion 
Give thee quick conduct. 
Kent. Oppreſſed nature wr 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes 5, 


Which, 


2 —lie here—] i. e. on the cuſhions to which he points, He had 

before ſaid, 
© Will you lie down, and reſt upon the cuſhions ?* Maxroneg. 

And I'll go to bed at noon.] Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. 

3 Take up, tale up;] One of the quartos reads—Take up the king, 
&, the other Take up ts keep, Kc. SrEEVENS. 

+ Oppreſſed nature ſleeps >=) Theſe two conclnding ſpeeches by Kent 
and Edgar, and which by no means ought to have been cut off, I have 
teſtored from the old quarto. The ſoliloquy of Edgar is extremely fine ; 
and the ſentiments of it are drawn equally from nature and the ſuhject. 
Befides, with regard to the ſage, it is abſolutzly neceſſary : for as Edgar 
s not deſigned, in the conſtitution of the play, to attend the king to 
Dorer; how abſurd would it look for a character of his importance to 
quit the ſcene without one word ſaid, or the leaſt intimation what we are 
to expect from him? THxzoBALD. 

The lines inſerted from quarto are in crotchets. The omiſſion 
of them in the folio is certainly faulty: yet I believe the folio is printed 
from Shakſpeare's laſt reviſion, careleſsly and haſtily performed, with 
more thought of ſhortening the ſcenes, than of continuing the action. 

OHNSOR. 
- balm'd thy broken ſenſes,] The quarto from whence 3 ſpeech 
s taken, reads —thy broken finews, Serſcs is the conjectural emendation 
Theobald, STEEVENS» © 


A paſſage 
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Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure.—Come, help to bear thy maſter ; 

Thou muſt not ſtay behind. Io the Fool. 
Glo. Come, come, away. 
[Exeunt KEN, GLo. and the Fool, bearing off the king. 
ag. When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 

Who alone ſuffers, ſuſſers moſt i' the mind; 

Leaving free things“, and happy ſhows, behind: 

But then the mind much ſufferance doth o'erſkip, 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip 7. 

How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow; 

He childed, as I father'd !—Tom, away: 

Mark the high noiſfes* ; and thyſelf bewray ?, 


A paſſage in Macbeth adds ſupport to Theobald's emendation : 

6C the innocent ſleep, 
« Palm of hurt minds,-." 

J had great doubts concerning the propriety of admitting Theobal!'s 
emendat.on into the text, though it is extremely plauſible, and was 
adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. The following paſſage in Telftb 
Night ſufficiently ſupports the reading of the old copy: Nay, patience, 
or we break the finews of our plot.” Marone. * 

6 — free things, ] States clear from diſtreſs. Joux80N. 

7 But then the mind much ſufferance doth ver-ſkip, 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip.] So, in our au- 
thour's Rape of Lucrece: 
« And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: x 
« Or, if ſour cee delights in fellowrſpip—,” 
| Solamen miſeris ſocios habuiſſe doloris.— Incer. Auct. Matrox. 

Mark the bigb noiſes 3 Attend to the great eveprs that are ap- 8 
proaching, and make thyſelf known when that falſe opinion now pre- 
vailing againſt thee ſhall, in conſequence of juſt prof of thy integrity, 
revoke its erroneous ſentence, and recall thee to honour and reconci- 
lation. JOHNSON. * Mi 

The bigb 7 are perhaps the calamitics and quarrels of thoſe in 1 
higher ftation than Edgar, of which he has been juſt ſpeaking. The 
words, however, may allude to the proclamation which had been made for be 
bringing in Edgar: 1 

« heard myſelf proclaim'd, | 
4% And by the happy hollow of a tt, 
« Eſcap'd the hunt.” MALONE. : 

9 —and thyſelf bewray,] Bewray which at preſent has only a dit) 


meaning, anciently fignifizd to betray, to diſcover. In this ſenſe it 1s * 
uſed by Spenſer; and in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
«© Well, to the king Andrugio now will hye, fat 
« Hap lyfe, hap Gently his ſafety to bewray.” STIEVENS: 40 


When 


zen 
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When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought defiles thee., 

In thy juſt proof, repeals, and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more to- night, ſafe ſcape” the king! | 
Lurk, Lurk. 2 DUSTY [Exit.. 
SCENE VII. 

| A Room in Gloſter's Caftle. 


Enter CoR NWALL, RREOGAN, GoneR1L, EpuunD, and 
* Servants. | 


s 

Corn. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband ; ſhew him 
this letter: the army of France is landed: Seek out the 
villain Gloſter. [ Exeunt ſome of the ſervants. 

Reg. Hang him inſtantly, 

Cen. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn, Leave him to my diſpleaſure.— Edmund, keep you 
our ſiſter company; the revenges we are bound to take 
upon your traiterous father, are not fit for your beholding. 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to 4 molt feſtinate 

reparation * ; we are bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall 
# wift, and intelligent betwixt us. Farewel, dear ſiſter; 
—Hrewel, my lord of Gloſter +. 


Enter Steward. 


How now ? Where's the king ? | * 
Stew, My lord of Gloſter hath convey'd him hence: 
dome five or fix and thirty of his knights, N 


I - whoſe wrong thought defiles tee,] The quartos, where alone this 
ſpeech is found, read—whoſe wrong thoughts defile thee, The rhyme 
luews that the correction, which was made by Mr. Theobald, is right. 

M ALONE. 

2 —a moſt feſtinate preparation 3] Here we have the ſame error in the 
frft folio, which has happened in many other places; the u employed in- 
lead of an n. It reads feſtiuate. Ihe quartos feuant. MALON E. 

3 —ard intelligent betwixt us.] So, in a former ſcene: 

„ ——— ſpies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate, STEEVENS. 

Thus the folio. The quartos read—ſwift and intelligence betwixt us: 
the poet might have written—ſwift in intelligence—. MALoNE. 

* — my lord of Gliſter.] Meaning Edmund, newly inveſted with his 
lther's tities. The Steward, ſpeaking immediately after, mentions the 


dd cul by the ſame title, Jonxsox. 4 ; 
Hat 
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Hot queſtriſts after him 5, met him at gate; 
Who, with ſome other of the lord's dependants, 
Are gone with ham towards Dover; where they boaſt 
To have well-armed friends. | 
Corn, Get horſes for your miſtreſs. 
Gen. Farewel, ſweet lord, and ſiſter. 
| ſExeunt GonERIL, and Epuuxd. 
Corn. Edmund, farewel. Go, ſeek the traitor Gloſter, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 
| [ Exeunt other Servants, 
Though well we may not paſs upon his life 
Without the form of juſtice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courteſy to our wrath *, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who's there? The traitor ? 


Re-enter Servants, with GLosTER. 


Reg. Ingrateful fox ! 'tis he. 
Corn. Bind faſt his corky arms 7. 
Glo. What mean your graces ?—Good my friends, con- 


ſider 
You are my gueſts : do me no foul play, friends, 
Corn, Bind him, I ſay, [ Servants bind him. 


Hot queſtriſts after bimy—] A guefri is one who goes in ſearch 
cr u of another. Mr. Pope and Sir T. Hanmer read—gqueſeers. 


STEEVENS, 
6 Theugh well we may not paſs upon bis life, 
our 
Shall do a courteſy to our wrath,--] To do a courteſy. is to gratify, to 
comply with. To paſs, is to paſFa judicial ſentence, Jonxs0N. 

The original of the expreſſion, to paſs on any one, may be traced from 
Magna Charte : 

„ nee ſuper eum ibimus, niſi per legale judicium parium ſuo- 
rum. : 

It is common to moſt of our early. writers. So, in If this be not a gend 
Play, the Devil is in it, 1612: © A jury of brokers, impanel'd ard 
deeply ſworn to paſſe on all villains in hell.” STxzvENs. 

7 — corky arms. | Dry, wither'd, huſky arms. Jonxsox. : 

As Shakipeare appears from other paſſages of this play to have had in 
his eye Biſbep Harſenet's Declaration of egregious Popiſh Impeſtures, &c. 
1603, 4to, it is probable, that this very expreſſive, but peculiar epithet, 
corky, was ſuggeſted to him by a paſlage in that very curious pamphlet. 
cc it would poſe all the cunning exorciſts, that are this day to be found, 
to teach an old corkie woman to writhe, tumble, curvet, and fetch her 
morice-gamboles, as Martha Breſſier (one of the poſſeſſed mentioned in 
the pamphlet) did.” PRC, | 


Regs 
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Rig. Hard, bard ;—O filthy traitor! 

Gl;. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none“. 

Corn. To this chair bind him ;—Villain, thau ſhalt 
find [Regan plucks his beard. 

Glo. By the kind 9 3, *tis moſt ignobly done 

To pluck me by the beard. 5 
Reg. So white, and ſuch a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady, 11 

Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 

Will quicken, and accuſe thee : I am your hoſt; 

Wit robbers? hands, my hoſpitable favours ? 

You ſhould not ruffle thus. What will you do? * 
Corn, Come, fir, what letters had you late from France ? 
Reg. Be ſimple-anſwer'd *, for we know the truth. 

Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Neg. To whoſe hands have you ſent the lunatick king? 

Speak. 

Cle, I have a letter gueſlingly ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 
And not from one oppos'd. 
Cora, Cunning. 
Reg. And falſe. 
Cern. Where haſt thou ſent the king ? 
Glo, To Dover. 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? | 

Waſt thou not charg'd at peril . 

Corn, Wherefore to Dover ? Let him firſt anſwer that. 


Ian none.] Thus the folio. mars meer ante x 
ALONE. 
Ey the kind gods,] People al invoke their deities as they would 
have them ſhew rm at rh times in their favour ; and he ac- 
cordingly calls thoſe kind gods whom he would wiſh to find ſo on this 
«cafion, He does ſo yet a ſecond time in this ſcene. Our own liturgy 
vill ſufficiently evince the truth of my ſuppoſition. STzLvens. - 
Cordelia uſes alſo the ſame invocation in the fourth Act: 
, you kind gods, | 
„Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature! Magzon. 
| 3 — my hoſpitable favours] Favours means the ſame as N 
Le, the different parts of which a face is compoſed, So, in Drayton's 
cpiſtle from Marilda to ws gry F 
Within the compaſs of man's face we ſee, 
„ How many forts of ſeveral fawours be. 
Again, in David & Bethſabe, 1599 : 
* * 1 the 7 of his lovely face.“ 8 . 
. Be ſumple-anſwer'd,) The old quarto reads, - Be fimple anſcuerer. 
is good A : ſimple means plain. STEEVENS. * Gt 
0, 
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Glo, I am ty'd to the ſtake “, and I muſt ſtand the 
courſe *. | 
| Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 
Glo, Becauſe I would not ſee. thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his r old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 
In his nointel fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs 3. 
The fea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 
And quench'd x 4 ſtelled fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain“, 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time“, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Good porter, turn the key ; 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd 5 — But I ſhall ſee 
The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 
Corn. See it ſhalt thou never :— Fellows, hold the 
chair | 
Upon theſe eyes of thine I'll ſet my foot 7. 
[ Gloſter is held down in his chair, while Cornwall plucks 
cut one of his tyes, and ſets his foot on it, > 


* I am ty'd to the alte,] So, in Macbeth: 
© They have chain d me to a flake; 1 cannot fly, 
4 4 But, ES I muſt Ho S STEEVENS 
— the courſe. | The running of the dogs upon me. Joxxsox. 

3 — {tick 12705 fangs.) The quartos read—rofo bart fangs 
verb occurs in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. cou} AS 
„And ſhields did ſhare, and mailes did raſp, and helmes did hew.“ 

To rafþ is the old hunting term for the ſtroke made by a wild boar with 
his fangs, *STEXLENy.- oo oo . 
4 —to rain.] Thus the folio, The quartos read to rage. SrEEV. 
5 — that ſtern tine, ] Thus the folio. Both the quartos reag—that 
dearn time. Dearn is a north- country word, ſignifying lonely, ſolitary, 
melancholy, far from neighbours. So, in the Valiart Scot: ä 
% Of ell the joys the dearre and diſmal end.“ | 
Again, in Spenſcr's F gery Queen, B. II. c. i: 
They heard a rucful voice that dearnly cride.”” STEEVENS- 
6 — ſubſerib'd;} Vielded, ſubmitted to the necrflity of the cccafion. 
IS OHNSON, 


en theſe ryes, &c.)] In Selimus, Emperor of the Turks, 1594, one 
of the ſons of Hajazet pulls out the eyes of an aga on the ſtage, and fas, 
„% Yes, thou ſhalt live, but never ſee that day, 
% 'Wanting the tapers that ſhouid give thee light.” | 
; [Pulli out lis qe. 
Immediately after, his hands are cut off. I have introduced this paſſage 
to ſhe w that Shakſp-are's drama was not mare ſanguinary than that of Þis 
contemporaries. STEFEVENS. 
In Marſton's Antonios Revenge, 1602, Piero's tongue is torn out on 
the ſtage, MALON R. an - 
C. 
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| 3 
Gl, He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me ſome help: O cruel! O ye gods ks 
Reg. One fide will mock another ; the other too. 

Corn. If you ſee vengeance, 2 
Serv. Hold your hand, my lord 

| have ſerv'd you ever ſince I was a chuld; 

But better ſervice have I never done, 

Than now to bid you hold. | 1 4 
Reg. How now, you dog ? 7 ; 
Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 

I'd ſhake it on this quarrel : What do you mean? 


4 
Corn. My villain! ?! draws, and runs at Bun. 
Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance of 
anger. | 


[draws, They fight. Cornwall ig quounded. 
Reg. Give me thy ſword.— Ito another Serv,] A peaſant . 
ſtand up thus! 1 

¶Halcbets a fword, comes behind, and flabs him, 
Serv, O, I am flain — My lord, yet have you one eye 


vu we 
To ſee ſome miſchief on him t—O! © [%. 
Corn, Leſt it ſee more, prevent it: — Out, vile jelly! ! 
Where is thy laſtre nos :?: ]ĩð?2—e nen 
[Tears-' out Gloſter's other eye, ang throws it on the 


158 * 


= ound. 5 + | | | [6 "FE 4 h 

Cle. All ae and comfortleſs.—Wpere's my fon Ed- 
ee EE ALES 

Edmund, - enkindle all the ſparks of nature,, 


To quit this horrid at, it 9 0 
Reg. Out, treacherous villain! e e 
Thou call'ſt on him that hates thee: it was he 
That made the overture of thy treaſang to us; 44 
Who is too good to pity thee. 7% "db yi de aa 
Glo, O my follies ! ab 9598 Nt 


Then Edgar was abus'd.— | 

kind gods, forgive me that, and proſper bim! 
Reg. Go, thruſt him out at gates, and let him ſmell 
way to Dover, Ho is't, my lord? How look you? 


Y villain ] Villain is here perhaps uſed in its original ſenſe of one 
n ſetritude. STEEVENS. 

. 3 — the overture of thy treaſon1=-] Overture is here uſed for an open- 
ig or diſcovery, It was he who firſt laid thy treaſons oper to us. Coles 
u his Di, 1679, renders Overture, by apertiar apertura, An overt act 
vt treaſon, is the technical phraſe, MALoxx. 


Corn, 
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_ Enter Gros r ER, led by an old man. 


My father, poorly led* ?—World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 
Lite would not yield to age 7. 

Oli Man. O my good lord, I have been your tenant, 
and your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years. 

Glo. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hurt. 

Old Man. Alack, ſir, you cannot ſee your way. 

Glo. J have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 

T ſtumbled when I ſaw: Full oft 'tis ſeen, 
Our mean ſecures us* ; and our meer defects 
Prove our commodities.—Ah, dear fon Edgar, 


The food of thy abuſed father's wrath ! 
* — porrly led!) Thus quarto A, and the folio. For pcorly led quart / 
B has—parti, eyd. Mat ON k. ] 


7 n= — O world ! 

Put that thy firange mutations make us hate thee, 

Life would net yield to age-] O world ! if reverſes of fortune and B 
changes ſuch as I now ſee and feel, from eaſe and affluence to poverty A 
and miſery, did not ſhew us the little value of life, we ſhould never ſub- 
mit with any kind of refignation to the weight of years, and its neceſſary 
conſequence, infirmity and death. MAL ONE. | 

8 Our mean ſecures us; &c. ] Mean is here a ſubſtantive, and ſignifies 


a middle flate, as Dr. Warburton rightly interprets it. So again, in the Ti 
Merchant of Venice: It is no mean happineſs therefore to be ſeated Pp 
in the mean.“ See more inſtances in Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary. 
 STEEVENS: 
Both the quartos and the folio read—our means ſecure us. The emen- 9 


dation was made by Mr. Pope. I am not fure that it is neceſſary. I 
Shakſpeare's age writers often thought it neceſſary to uſe a plural, when 
the ſubje& ſpoken of related to more perſons than one. So in the laſt 
act of this play, O, our lives ſweetneſs !** not, O, our life's ſweets 


neſs.” Again, in Act IV: whil 
4 — O, you mighty gods, 1 | 
« This world I do renounce, and, in your fights,” &c. Rail 


Again, in King Richard IIT: 
« To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blocds.”” 

Means therefore might have been here uſed as the plural of meaty d 
moderate condition. Gloſter's meaning is, that in a moderate condition ot 
middle ſtate of life, we are ſecure from thoſe temptations to which the q 
more proſperous and affluent are expoſed ; and our very wants prove in this 
reſpect an advantage. MALONE. 


--* 


Might 
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Might J but live to ſee thee in my touch ?, 
Pd fay, I had eyes again! | 
014 Man. How now ? Who's there? 
Edg. [ Aſide.] O gods! Who is't can fay, I am at the 
aworſt ? 
am worſe than e'er I was. 
Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom. f 
Eag. [ Aſfide.] And worſe I may be yet: The worſt is 
not, 
So long as we can ſay, This is the worſt *. 
Oli Man. Fellow, where goeſt ? 
Glo, Is it a beggar-man ? 5 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 
Glo. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not beg. 
the laſt night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw ; 
Which made me think a man a worm: My fon 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with km : I have heard more 
ſince: 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their ſport “. 
Edg. How ſhould this be ?— 
Bad 15 the trade, that muſt play the fool to forrow, 
Ang'ring itſelf and others. [ 4fde.]—Bleſs thee, - maſter ! 
Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 
O Man. Ay, my lord. OE 
Cle. Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone: If, for my ſake, 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
P the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 


2 ſee thee in my toueb.] So, in another ſcene, I fee it feelingly. 
STEEVENS»s 
Ibo ist can ſay, I am at the worſt ? | 
— the worſt is not, 
So long as we can ſay, This is the worſt.] i. e. While we live; for 
while we yet continue to have a ſenſe of feeling, ſomething worſe than 
the preſent may ſtill happen. What occaſioned this reflection was his 
nſhly ſaying in the beginning of this ſcene, 
66 —- Io be worſt, 
«© The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, &c. 


> The wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt,” &c. 

100 WARBURTON. 
the At flies to cuanton boys, are we to the geds ; þ 

this They kill us for their ſport.) Dii nos quaſi pilas homines habent.“ — 


aut, Captiv. Prol. i. 22. STEEVENS» 5 
The quartos read They bit us for their ſport. MA LONR. 


And 
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And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
Whom I'll entreat to lead me. 
Old Man. Alack, ſir, he is mad. 
Glo. Tis = times* plague, when madmen lead the 
blind : 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleaſure; 
Above the reſt, be gone. 

Old Man. I'll bring him the beſt *parrel that I have, 
Come on't what will. [ Exit, 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Eg. Poor Tom's a- cold.—I cannot daub it further“. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [ Afide.] And yet I muſt. 

Bletz 4 — bleed. 

Glo. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way ard foot: path. 
Poor Tom hath been ſcared out of his good wits : Hleſß 
the good man from the foul fiend + ! [Five fiends have 
been in poor Tom at once * ; of luſt, as Obidicut; Heb- 
bididance, prince of dumbneſs: Mahu, of ſtealing; Mead, 
of murder; and Flitbertigibbet, of mopping and mon- 
ing; who fince poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting 
women“. So, blefs thee, maſter ! ] 4 


* 


I cannot daub it] i. e. Diſguife. WAR SZUN TON. 

So, in King Richard III: ; 

„ $9 ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue.“ 
The quartos read, I cannot dance it further. STEEVENS» 

+ Bleſs the goed man from the foul fend !] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads : 

Ble ſs thee, good man's ſon, from the foul fiend! Marons. 

2 Five fiends, Sc.] The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the fol, 
In Harſenct's Book, already quoted, p. 278, we have an extract from the 
account publiſhed by the exarciſts themſelves, viz. © By commannde- 
ment of the exorciſt , . . . the devil in Ma. Mainy confefſed his name to 
be Mcdu, and that he had beſides himſelf ſeawven other ſpirits, and all of 
them captains, and of great fame.” © Then Edmundes (the exorciſt) 
began againe with great earneſtneſs, and all the company cried out, 
Sc. .. ſo as both that wicked prince Modu and bis company, might de 
caſt out.” This paſſage will account for fe fends hawing been in ji 
Tom at once. PERCY. 

3 Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing 3] “ If the have 3 little 
helpe of the mother, epilepſie, or cramp, to teach her role her eyes 
wrie her mouth, gnaſh her teeth, ſtarte with her body, hold her armes 
and handes ſtiffe, make antike faces, grinne, mow and mop like in 
ape,-then no doubt—the young girle is owle-blaſted and P Hallu. 
Harſenet's Declaration, p. 136. MaAaLoNnE. 

4 — poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting-women.—)] Shakſpeare ha 
made Edgar, in his feigned diſtraction, frequently allude to a vile — 
f pol! 
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Glo. Here, take this purſe, thou whom the heaven's 


plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes : that I am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier:— Heavens, deal ſo ſtill ! 
Let the ſuperfluous, and luſt-dieted man 3, | 
That ſlaves your ordinance *®, that will not ſee, 
B:cauſe he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 
So ditribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have encugh.—Doſt thou know Dever ? 
Eg. Ay, maſter. 
Glo. 


poture of ſome Engliſh jeſuits, at that time much the ſubje of con- 
verfation ; the hiſtory of it having been juſt then compoſed with great 
xr; and vigour of ſtile and compoſition by Dr. S. Harſenet, afterwards 
archbiſhop of York, by order of the privy-council, in a work intitled, 
A Declaraticn Fl egregious Popiſh Impaſtures to withdraw the hearts of 
ber Majeſty's Subjetts from their Allegiance, Ce. prattiſed by Edmunds, 
alla: Wiſton, a Feſuit, and divers Romiſh Priefts his «vicked Afſociates : 
printed 1603. Ihe impoſture was in ſubſtance this. While the Spaniards 
were preparing their armada againſt En:,land, the yeſuits were here buſy 
a work to promote it, by making converts: one method they employed 
waz to diſpoſſeſs pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made ſe- 
veral hundred converts amongſt the commen people. The principal 
ſcene of this farce was laid in the family of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, 
2 Roman-catholic, where Marwood, a ſervant of Anthony Babington's, 
(who was afterwards executed for treaſon) Trayford, an attendant upon 
Mr, Peckham, and Sarah and Friſwood Williams, and Anne Smith, three 
tbambermaids in that family, came into the ptieſt's hands for cure. But 
the diſcipline of the patients was ſo long and ſevere, and the prieſts ſo 
tate and careleſs with their ſucceſs, that the plot was diſcovered on the 
confeſſion of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it deſervedly 
puniſhed. The five devils here mentioned, are the names of five of 
thoſe who were made to act in this farce upon the chamber-maids and 
watting-wemen 3 and they were generally fo ridiculouſly nick-named, that 
Harſenet has one chapter on the ffrange names of their devils ; left, ſays 
he, meeting them otherwiſe by chance, you miſtake them for the names f 
topſters or jugglers. WARBURTON» 5 

The paſſage in crotchets is omitted in the folio, becauſe I ſuppoſe ax 
the ſtory was forgotten, the jeſt was loft. 2 soN. 

Lit the ſuperfluous, &.] Lear has before uttered the ſame ſentiment, 


10 which indeed cannot be too ſtrongly impreſſed, though it may be too often 
ſepeated, JOHNSON» 
1 1 | 
Sperflucus is here uſed for one living in abundance. Wax RUR Tow. 
e * That ſlaves your ordinance,] The language of Shakſpeare is very 
licentious, and his words have often meanings remote from the prope 
es 3 85 a _ 
— nd original uſe. To ſlave or beflave another is to treat him wwith terme 
if ind;ynity : in a kindred ſenſe, to Have the ordinance, may be, to ſlight 


a ridicule it, Jonns0Ns 

To fave an ordinance, is to treat it as a ſave, to make it ſubje& to 
” 4 of acting in obedience to it. So, in Heywood's Brazen 
Le, 1 13: : 
Ore Jote X111, 0 1 one 
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Glo. There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep“: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And Il repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me : from that place 
I ſhall no leading need. 
Eag. Give me thy arm; 
Poor Tom ſhall lead thee. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Before the duke of Albany's Palace. 


Enter GoxnBRIL, and EDvunD ; Steward meeting them, 


Gen. Welcome, my lord : I marvel, our mild huſband* 
Not met us on the way :—Now, where's your maſter ? 


Stew. Madam, within; but never man ſo chang'd: & 
I told him of the army that was landed; 
He ſmil'd at it. I told him, you were coming; 
His anſwer was, The worſe : of Gloſter's treachery, 0, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, : To 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot; 


6 none | 
&« Could flave him like the Lydian Omphale.” 
Again, in A New Way to pay old Debtt, by Maſſinger: 


x & — that faves me to his will.” STEEVERNS. erpre 
Heywood, in his Pleaſant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637, uſes this veth ou 
in the ſame ſenſe : el; 
What ſhall I do; my love I will not flave 
% To an old king, though he my love thould crave.” . 
in, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 : gun 
“% O powerful blood, how doſt thou ſlave their ſoul! © & 
That flawes your ordinance, is the reading of the folio. Both the 3 
uartos have — That ffandt your ordinance; perhaps for vittfland. 0 ad t 
tands, however, may be right :—that abides your ordinance. The "44 
poet might have intended to mark the criminality of the /uſf-dieted nat 7 
nly in the ſubſequent words, that will not ſee, becauſe be duth nl KD 
4 MALONE. | bang 


7 Looks fearfully in tbe confined deep :) So the folio, The quart 
real—Looks frmly, Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors for 
rea on. I ice no need of change. Shakſpeare conſidered the ſea as 3 
mirrour. "lo look in a glaſs, is yet our colloquial phraſcolbgy- 
. ' Maronb 
'8 — our mild buſband—] It muſt be remembered that Albany, the 
huſband of Goneril, diſli in the end of the firſt act, the ſcheme of 


oppreſſion and ingratitude. Jon NSR. 
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A141 told me, I had turn'd the wrong fide out :— 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him ; 
What like, offenſive. 

Gon. Taen ſhall you 7 no further. [to Edmund. 
ſt is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, | 
That dares not undertake : he'll-not feel wrongs, 

Waich tie him to an anſwer : Our wiſhes, on the way, 
May prove effects“. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Halen his maſters, and conduct his powers: 
| muſt change arms ? at home, and give the diſtaff 
Into my hutband's hands. This * 
$12!l paſs between us : ere long you are like to hear, 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A mitreſs's command. Wear this; ſpare ſpeech ; 

' giving a favour. 
Decline your head: this kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air“ | 
Conceive, and fare thee well. > 

Ein. Yours in the ranks of death  - 

Gon, My moſt dear Gloſter ! [Exit Edmund. 
O, the difference of man, and man * ! - 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due 
My fool uſurps my bed 3. 

Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. [ Exit Steward. 


nur wiſhes, on the way, 

May prove effefts.] She means, I think, The wiſhes, which we 
expreſſed to each other on our way hither, may be completed, and 
ou effectual to the deſtruction of my huſband. On her entrance 

e ſaid, 


I marvel our mild huſband 
© Not met us en the way. ; 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Richard III: 
© Thou know'ſt our ere urg d upon the way." 

See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: „ Umbella, A kind of 
fund thing like a round KKfeene, that gentlemen uſe in Italie in time of 
ſummer,—to keep the ſunne from them, when they are riding by the 
Wy.” MALONE. | 

I muſt change arms, &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
=hange names. STEEVENS. 

" Decline your bead : this kiſs, if it _ ſpeak, 

Would flretch thy ſpirits up into the air ; | She bids him decline his 
texd, that ſhe might give him a Kiſs, (the ſteward being preſent,) and 
Wt it might appear only to him as a whiſper. STEEVENS. 

* 0, the difference of man and man !] Omitted in the qu tos. STzzv. 

dome epithet to difference was probably omitted in the folio. MALonz. 
, * My fool uſurps my bed.] The quarto of which the firſt ſignature 
8A, reads—My foot uſurps my head. Some of the copies of quarto B, 
nc—My foot u urps my body; others fc] uſurps my bed. The 
Nw reads Ay foo! uſurps my body. Marx x. * 


O 2 Enter 


4 
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Enter Al BAN . 


Con. I have been worth the whiſtle +. 

Alb. O Gonerll ! 
You are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
Elows'in your face.—I fear your diſpoſition * ; 
at nature, which contemns its oripin, 
r not be border'd certain in itſelf “; 
Ste that herſelf will liver and diſbranch 7 
From her material ſap *, perforce muſt wither, 


And 


4 1 have been worth the whiſtle.) This expreſſion is a reproach to 
Albany for having neglected her; though you diſregard me thus, I have 
| been worth the Whiſtle, I have found one that thinks me wwerth calling. 

OHNSOXN, 
This expreflion is a proverbial one. Heywood in one of hi dase, 
conſiſting entirely of proverbs, ſays : 
« It is a poor dog that is not worth the <whiſtling.” 
Goneril's meaning ſeems to be—There was a time when you would 
have thought me worth the calling to yen; reproaching him for not 
having ſummon'd her to conſult with on the preſent critical occaſion. 


AW Y D&O. = 


. STEEVENS, | 
I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true one. MAT ONE. Te; 
I fear your diſpoſition : | Theſe words, and the lines that follov in 
to morſters 4. the deep, are found in the quartos, but are improperly tra 
omitted in the folio. They are neceſſary, as Mr. Pope bas obſerved, An 
« to Explain the reaſons of the dete ſtation which Albany here expreſſes Pat 
to his wife.” MaALonz. | the 
6 That nature, which contemns its origin, T him 
Cannot be border'd certain in ſelf z] The ſenſe is, That nature — 
which is arrived to ſuch a pitch of unnatural degeneracy, as to con- an 
temn its origin, cannot from thenceforth be reſtrained <vithin any ceriain % 
bounds, but is prepared to break out into the moſt monſtrous exceſſes — 
every way, as occaſion or temptation may offer. Ha Tn. ict 
7 She that berſelf will ſliver and diſbranch,] To liver ſignifies to teat k N 
off or diſbran ch. So, in Macbeth : he 
446 . flips of yew, 1 K 

6 Sliver d in the moon's eclipſe,” N ARBUR TON, 8 
8 She that birſelf tuill fliver and diſbranc — 
Frem ter — 25 She = breaks the bonds of filial dun &ceſſ 


and becomes wholly alienated from her father, muſt wither and peri- 
like a bra” ch ſeparated ſrom that ſap which fupplies it with nouriſha-ent 
and gives life to the matter of which it is- compoſed, So, in A Brief 
Cbronycle concernynge the examinacyon and death of Syr Feban Oldeafis, 
1544 : Then ſayd the lorde Ccbham, and ſpredde his armes abrode* 
This is a verye crofſe, yea and ſo moche better than your croſſe of wh 
in that yt was created of God: yet will I not ſcke to have yt worſhippe% 
Ihen ſayd the byſhop of London, Syr, ye wote wele that he dyed dn 


v ateryall eroſſe. Mr. Thecbal 
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And come to deadly uſe 2. 

Gon. No more; the text is fooliſh. | 

415. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile: 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. What have you done ? 
Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A Ather, and a gracious aged man, 
Whoſe reverence the head-lugg'd bear would lick“, 
Moſt barbarous, moſt degenerate | have you madded. 
Could my good brother ſuffer you to do it? 
A man, a prince, by him ſo benefited ? 
If that the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 

end quickly down to tame theſe vile offences, 
It will come, 
Humanity muſt N prey on itſelf, 
Like monſters of the deep“. 

Gn, Milk-liver'd man! 
Taat bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 
Who haſt not in thy brows an eye diſcernin 
Taine honour from thy ſuffering ; that not know'ſt “, 
Fools do thoſe villains pity *, who are puniſh'd > 


Mr. Theobald reads maternal, and Dr. Johnſon thinks that the trua 
reading. Syr John Froiſſart Chronicle (as Dr. Warburton has obferved) 
in the title-page of the Engliſh tranſlation printed in 1525, is. ſaid to be 
tranſlated out of French into our material Engliſh tongue 5 Fobn Bouc bier. 
And I have found material (from mater) uſed in ſome other old books for 
nzternal, but neglected to note the inſtances. I think, however, that 
the word is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe. Maternal ſap (or any ſyno- 
nimous words,) would introduce a mixed and confuſed metaphor. Ma- 
terial ſap is ſtrictly correct. From the word berſgf to the end, the 
branch was the figurative object of the poet's thought. Maronz. 

And come to deadly uſe.] Alluding to the uſe that witches and in- 
Ganters are (aid to make of wwither*d branches in their charms. A fins 
nfinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe was ready for the moſt unnatural miſ- 
chief, and a preparative of the poet to her plotting with the baſtard againſt 
ber huſband's life. WARBURTON. 
| Dr. Warburton might have ſupported his interpretation by the paſſage 
n Machetb, quoted in n. 7. MALoNE. 

cu lich,] This line, which had been omitted by all my pre- 
keteſſors, I have reſtored from the quartos. STEEVINS. 


Fa 1 — theſe wile offences. ] In ſome of the impreſſions of quarto B, we 
* ind—+his vile offences; in others, and in quarto A,—the vile. This was 
cf certainly a miſprint for theſe, MALoNE. 

fy Lite monſters of the deep.) Fiſhes are the only animals that are known 
* v prey upon their own ſpecies. 3 | 

th — or not know'ft, &c.] reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the 
nede „ STEEVENS. 

a Fools do thoſe willains pity, &c.] She means, that none but fools 


wud pity thoſe villains, who are prevented from executing their ma- 
O 3 * licious 
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Ere they have done their miſchief. Where's thy drum! 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land ; 

With plumed helm thy ſlayer begins threats; 

ilſt thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt ſtill, and cry'ſt, 

k ! why does he jo ? 

. See thyſelf, devil! 

per deformity ſeems not in the fiend $ 

dorkid, as in woman. 

G vain fool! 
Thou changed and ſelf-cover'd thing“, for ſhame, 


* 


957 er not thy feature“. Were it my fitneſs 
Tor leł che ſe bands obey my blood, 


They N Napt enough to diſlocate and tear 
. Thy feſh und. bones: —Howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A; wotnaiv's-ſhape doth ſhield thee. 
; Gon. Marry, your manhood now !— 


* 


W Enter a Meſſenger. 


Alb. What news? © © © + 
 Mef. O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall's dead; 
Slain by his ſervant, going-to put out et of 
The other eye of Gloſter. . 

Alb. Gloſter's eyes 


Heious deſigns, and puniſhed for their evil intention. It is not clex 5 
whether this fiend means her father, or the king of France. If theſe ! 
words were intended to have a retroſpect to Albany's ſpeech, which the 
word pity might lead us to ſuppoſe, Lear muſt be in her contemplation; 7 
if they are confidered as connected with what follows Where's thy drun, F 
&c, the other interpretation muſt be adopted. The latter appears to me 
the true one; and perhaps the punctuation of the quarto, in which there I 
is only a comma after the word miſchief, ought to have been oy 444 
| ALONE 
Proper defermity, &c. ] i. e. Diabolic qualities appear not ſo bond ot 
in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who unnaturally aſſumes 
them. WARBURTON, tai 
7 Thou changed, and ſelf-cover'd hing—] By ſelf-cover'd the au. " 
thour meant, thou, that haſt diſguiſed nature by wickednels ; thou that the 
haſt bid the woman under the fiend. JonxxNsox. iat 
By thou ſelfecwer'd thing, the poet, 1 think, means, thou who 
haſt put a covering en thyſelf, which nature did not give thee, The ws 
covering which Albany means, is, the ſemblance and appearance of whe 


fiend. Maroxt. | 7 
8 Be-monſter not thy feature.] Feature in Shakſpeare's age meant 
general caſt of countenance, and often beauty. Bullokar, in bis Ex- 


ofitor, 1616, explains it by the words, „“ handſomeneſs, comelinels, 
Taue. MAL ONE. g 
* 
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Me/. A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword = 
To his great maſter ; who, thereat enra 'd, 
Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead“: 
But not without that harmful ſtroke, which ſince 
Hath pluck'd him after. | 
Alb. This fhews you are above, | 
You juſticersꝰ, that theſe our nether'crimes 
$o ſpeedily can venge !—But, O poor Gloſter ! 
Loſt he his other eye? | 
Mz/. Both, both, my lord. 
This letter, madam, craves a ſpeedy anſwer ; P 
Tis from your ſiſter, | 
Gon. [ Afide.] One way I like this well!; 
But being widow, and my Gloſter with her, 
May all the 3 in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life: Another way, x 
The news is not fo tart.-!'ll read, and anſwer. [ Exit, 
Alb. Where was his ſon, when they did take his eyes? 
| 4 Come with my lady hither, wh ; 
Alb, He is not here. | 
Me/. No, my good lord; I met him back again. 
Alb. Knows he the wickedneſs? 73 
M/. Ay, my good lord; 'twas he inform'd againſt 
im; 
And quit the houſe on purpoſe, that their puniſhment. 
Might have the freer courſe. 
Alb. Gloſter, 1 live 
To thank thee for the love thou ſhew'dſt the king; 
And to revenge thine eyes,—Come hither, friend; 
Tell me what more thou knoweſt. [Zxeunt. 


* —and among ft them fell'd bim dead :] i. e. they (Cornwall and his 
other ſervants) amongſt them fell'd him dead. MALoxe. | 

Lu juſticers,] Moſt of the old copies have juſtices ; but it was cer- 
tainly a miſprint. The word juſticer is uſed in two other places in this 
Py and though 2 rightly in the _ is corrupted in the quarto in 
ne lame manner as here. Some copies of quarto B read rightly—jufticers, _ 
in the line before us. MALoNE. Lerne N 

t One way I like this well ;) Goneril's plan was to poiſon her ſiſter, 
0 marry Edmund, to murder Albany, and to get poſſeſſion of the 
"hole kingdom. As the death of Cornwall facilitated the laſt part of 
this ſcheme, the was pleaſed at it; but diſliked it as it put it in the power 
of her ſiſter to marry Edmund. Mason. =_ 


O 4 [SCENE 
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(SCENE I- 
The French Camp, near Dover. 


Enter Ke N T, and a Gentleman 3. 


Kent. Why the king of France is fo ſuddenly gone back 
know you the reaſon ? N 
. Gent. Something he leſt imperfect in the late, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his perſonal return was moſt requir'd — neceſſary. 
Kent. Who hath he left behind him general ? 
Gent. The Mareſchal of France, Monſieur le Fer. 
Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ſtration of grief? | 
Gent. Ay: ſir “; ſhe” took them, read them in my pre- 
ence; 1 
And now and then an ample tear thrill'd down 
Her delicate cheek: it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion ; who, moſt rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 
Kent. O, then it mov'd her. 
Gent. Not to ms : patience and ſorrow ſtrove 5 
Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt. You have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tears 


2 Scene III.] This ſcene, left out in all the common books, is te- 
ſtored from the old edition; it being manifeſtly of Shakſpeare's writing, 
and neceflary. to continue the ſtory of Cordelia, whoſe behaviour is here 
moſt beautifully painted. Por x. 

This ſcene ſeems to have been left out only to ſhorten the play, and 
is neceſſary to continue the action. It is extant only in the quarto, being 
omitted in the firſt folio. I have therefore put it between crotchets. 

onx sox, 

3 — a Gentleman. The gentleman whom he ſent in the foregoing af 
with letters to Cordelia- Jon xsOo . 

4 Ay, fir] The quartos read -I ſay. The correction was made 5 
Mr. Theobald. MALtonE. 

Patience and ſorrowy. ſtrove— The quartos for freue have fri 
Mr, Pope made the correQtion., MALONgE. 


— 


Were 
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Were like a better May 5 : Thoſe happy ſmiles ?, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not-to know . 
ber ſmiles and tears 
Were like a better May :] Both the quartos read—a better way; 
which being perfectly unintelligible, I have adopted part of the emen, 
dation introduced by Dr. Warburton, who reads—1 wetter May. The 
late editions have given a better day, a reading which firſt appeared in a 
note of Mr. Theobald's. A better day, however it be underſtood, is, in 
my opinion, inconſiſtent with the context. If a better day means either 
a gd day, or the beft day, it cannot repreſent Cordelia's fmites and tears; 
for neither the one or the other neceſſarily implies rain, without which, 
there is nothing to correſpond with her tears; nor can a rainy day, oc- 
caſionally brightened by ſunſhine, with any propriety be called a good or 
the beft day. We are compelled therefore to make ſome other change. 

A better May, on the other hand, whether we underſtand by it, a good 
May, or a better May than ordinary, correſponds exactly with the pre- 
ceding image; for in every May rain may be expected, and in a good, or 
a better May than ordinary, the ſunſhine, like Cordelia's ſmiles, wi 
predominate. With reſpe& to the corrupt reading, I have no great faith 
in the inverſion of the : at the preſs, and rather think the error aroſe in 
ſome other way. 

Mr. Steevens has quoted a paſſage from Sydney's Arcadia, which Shak- 
ſp:are may have had in view. Perhaps the following paſſage in the ſame 
book, p. 163, edit. 1593, bears a till nearer reſemblance to ous before 
us: (And with that the prettily ſmiled, which mingled with her tears, 
one could not tell whether it were a mourning pleaſure, or a delightful ſor- 
row ; but like when a few April drops are ſcattered by a gentle zephyrus 
among fine- colour'd flowers.” MALONE. | | 

The thought is taken from Sidney's. Arcadia, p. 244. Her tears 
came dropping down like rain in ſunſhine.” Cordelia's behaviour on 
this occaſion is apparently copied from Philoelea's. The ſame book, in 
another place, ſays, —“ that her tears followed one another like a precious 
rope of pearl,” — The quartos read—a better way,-which may be an ac- 
cidentai inverſion of the u. * 

A better day, however, is the 59% day, and the beft day is a day mo 
favourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the days in whi 
there is a due mixture of raimand ſunſhine. 

It muſt be obſerved that the comparative is- yſed by Milton and others, 
inſtead of the poſitive and ſaperlative, as Well as by Shakſpeare himſelf, 
in the play betoce us: 1 
* The ſafer ſenſe will ne er accommodate 
Its matter thus.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: f 


it hath cow'd my better part of man.” 
Again: 
Oo not my horſe the better.” | „ 
Mr. Pope makes no ſcruple ta ſay of Achilles, that, 
* The Pelian javelin in his better hand | 


: Shot trembling rays,, &c.“ 
ve. his 4% hand, his right. STEEVENS. 


O 5 Doth 


* 
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What gueſts were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp'd *.—In brief, ſorrow - 
Woeuld be a rarity moſt belov'd, if all 
Could fo become it. 
Kent. Made ſhe no verbal queſtion? ? | 
Gent. Faith, once, or twice“, ſhe heav'd the name of 
Father Ni a 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd her heart; 
Cry'd, Siſters ! fiſters !/—Shame of ladies ! fifters “ 
Kent! father ! fer !" What ? # the ſterm ib the night? 
Let pity not be believ'd* — There ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 


Doth not Dr. Warburton's alteration [a wetter May] infer that Cor. 
delia's ſorrow was ſuperior to her patience ? But it ſeem'd that ſhe was a 
queen over her paſſion ; and the ſmiles on her lip appeared not to know 
that tears were in her eyes. Her ſmiles and tears were like a better 
day,” or © like a better May,“ may fignify that they were like ſuch a 
ſeaſon where ſunſhine prevailed over rain. So, in All's wvell that end 
well, Act V. fc. iii. we fee in the king © ſunſhine and hail at once, but 
to the brighteſt beams diſtracted clouds give way: the time is fair again, 
and he is like a day of ſeaſon,” i. e. a better day. ToLLET. 

7 — ſmiles.) The quaitos read—ſmilets. This may be a diminutive of 
Shakſpeare's coinage. STEEVENS-» 

At pearls from diamonds dropp'd.—] In the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
we have the ſame image : 

«A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears.” Maroxr. 

A fimilar thought to this of Shakſpeare, occurs in Middleton's Cane 
ar Cheſs, 1625: ; 
| « — the holy dew. lies like a pearl 
% Dropt from the cpening cye-lids of the morn 

«© Upon the baſhful roſ2,” ; 
Milton has tranſplanted this image into his Lycidas : 
J & Under the opening eye-lids of the morn.” STEEVENS- 
Made ſhe no ray ar queſtion ? ] Means only, Did ſhe enter into no 
converſation with you? In this ſenſe our poet frequently uſes the word 
queſtion, and not ſimply as the act of interrogation. Did ſhe give you to 
underſtand her meaning by words as well as by the foregoing exte 
teſtimonies of ſorrow ? So, in Alls tell that ends well: 
& n— ſhe told me 

& In a ſweet verbal brief, &c.“ STEEVENS. 

1 Faith, once or t<vice,] Thus the quartos. Mr. Pope and the ſub- 
ſequent editors read—Yes, once, &c. Regan in a ſubſequent ſcene, 
in like manner, uſes the rejected word, however inelegant it may now 
2 : | 

W's C Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious matter.” MALoNE» 

2 Let pity not be believ'd !] i. e. Let not ſuch a thing as pity be ſup- 

poſed to exiſt ! Thus the old copies; but the modern editors have bithert 


Let pity pot believe it STEEVENS» 
And | 


bl 
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And clamour moiſten'd ? ; then away ſhe ſtarted 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the ſtars, | 
The ftars above us, govern our conditions“; 
Elſe one ſelf mate and mate ? could not beget 
Such arfferent iſſues, You ſpoke not with her ſince ? 
Gent. No. | 
Kent. Was this before the king return'd ? 
Gent. No, ſince. 


Kent. Well, fir ; The poor diſtreſſed Lear is i' the town: 


Who ſometime, in his better tune, remembers 


What we are come about, and by no means P 
Will yield to ſee his daughter. 
Gent. Why, good far ? 


Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo elbows him: his own un- 
kindneſs, ; 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights, => 
To his dog-hearted daughters,—theſe things ſting 
His mind ſo venomouſly, that burning ſhame 5 
D-tains him from Cordelia. 


3 And clamour meiften'd ;] It is not impoſſible but Shakſpeare mighe 
have formed this fine picture of Cordelia's agony from holy writ, in 
the conduct of Joſeph 3 who, being no longer able to reſtrain the ve- 
bemence of his aſtection, commanded all his retinue from his preſence ; 
and then weft aud, and diſcyvered himſelf to his brethren. 

THEOBALD» 

— clamrur moiſten'd—)] That is, her out-cries were accompanied with 
tears, JOHNSON. 

The old copies read And clamour moiften'd ber, I have no doubt 
that the word her was inſerted by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the 
middle of the preceding line, where that word occurs; and therefdre 
have omitted it. It may be obſerved that the metre is complete without 
this word. A fimilar error has happened in The Winter's Tale. She 
moiſen'd c'amour, or the exclamations ſhe had uttered, with tears. This 
is perfectiy inte lig ble; but clamour moiſten d ber, is certainly nonſenſe. 


| MaArLoNE. 

* — g:vern our Conditions ;] i. e. regulate our diſpaſtiant. 
MaAroxr. 
* —one ff mate and mate—)] The ſame huſband and the ſame wife. 
Jon xs. 
Self is uſe! here, as in may other places in theſe plays, for ſelf*/ame. 
| | MALON E. 


5 — theſe things irg A 
Wi: mind ſo <eromorfly, that burning ſhame—] The metaphor is 
ere pre ic ved wicht grea” Knowledge „f nature, The venom of porfonous 
als bing a high cauſtick falt, that has all the effects of fire upon the 
Pall. WaR ZUR TON. i a 
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Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! | 

Kent. Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you heard 

not ? 

Gent. Tis fo; are afootꝰ. 

Kent. Well, fir, I'H bring you to our maſter Lear, 
And leave you to attend him: fome dear cauſe 7 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When I am known aright, you ſhalf not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 


- 


with me.] [ Exeunt, - 


SCENE VV. 
The ſame. A Tent. 


Enter Corn DBLIA, Phyſician, and Soldiers. 


Cor. Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now 

As mad as the vex'd ſea : finging aloud; 

_ Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 

With harlocks, hemlock *, nettles, cuckoo- flowers, 

Darnel?®, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our ſuſtaining corn.—A century ſend forth; 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer. ]—What can 

man's wiſdom do, 

In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe ? 

He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 
Phy. There is means, madam : 

Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 

The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 


Ji ſo; they are a-fect.] Dr. Warburton thinks it neceſſary to read, 
"tis 7 3 but the ſenſe is plain, So it is that they are on foot. Jonxsox. 
is ſo, means, I think, I have heard of them; they do not exiſt in 
report only; they are actually on foot. MaroxNs. 
7 Some dear cauſe—] Some important buſineſs. MALoNE. 
8 With harlocks, bemlock, &c.] The quartos read—With bordect:j 
the folio—With Bardokes. MALoNE. 
Hardocis ſhould be harlecks. Thus Drayton in one of his Eclogues : 
«© The honey-ſuckle, the harlccke, 
6 The lilly, and the lady-ſmocke,”” &c. FARMER» 
9 Darnel,] According to Gerard, is the met burtful of weeds amor 
corn. It is mentioned in The Witches Lancaſpire, 1634: 
«© That cocle, darnel, poppy wild, 
% May choak his grain, &c.“ STEEVENS» 


are 
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Are many ſimples ney whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh, 

Cor. All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, 
In the good man's diſtreſs—Seek, ſeek for him; 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. News, madam ; 
The Britiſh powers are marching hitherward. 
Cor. Tis known before; our preparation ſtands 
In expectation of them.—O dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that I go about ; 
Therefore great France 
My mourning, and important * tears, hath pitied. 
No blown ambition 3 doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right : 
Soon may I hear, and ſee him [ Exeunt. 


n | SCENE V. 
A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter REGAN , and Steward. 


Reg. But are or gages powers ſet forth ? 
Stew. Ay, madam. - 
ad, 

on. 1 - the means to lead it.] The reaſon which ſhould guide it. 

| in JonnsoN. 

2 — important—] In other places of this authour for impartunate. 

| JounsoN. 
cl The folio reads importuned. STEEVENS. 


3 No blown ambition] No inflated, no ſwelling pride. Beza on the 


: Spaniſh armada: 
© Quam bene te ambitio merſit vaniſſima, ventus, 
Et tumidos tumidz vos ſuperaſtis aquz.” ſonxsOox. 
In the Mad Lover of B. and Fletcher, the ſame epithet is given to am- 
dilion, Again, in the Little French Lawyer : 
I come with ne 6/owwn ſpirit to abuſe you.” STENZVExXS. 


Reg. 


—— - 


* 
. 
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Reg. Himſelf in perſon there? 
Stew. Madam, with much ado: | 
Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. | 
Reg. Lord Edmund ſpake not with your lord “ at home? 
Stew. No, madam. 
Reg. What might import my ſiſter's letter to him? 
Stew, I know not, lady, 
Reg. *Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious matter, 
It was great ignorance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life?; moreover, to deſcry 
The ſtrength o' the enemy. l 
Stew, I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter“. 
| Reg. Our troops ſet forth to-morrow ; ſtay with us; 
| The ways are dangerous. | 
Stew. I may not, madam ; 
| My lady charg'd. my duty in this buſineſs. 
Reg. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might rot you 
Traniport her purpoſes by word? Belike, 
 Something—I Ws not what :—[Þ'l] love thee much, 
Let me unſeal the letter”. 
Stew. Madam, I had rather— 
Reg. I know, your lady does not love her huſband ; 
Jam ſure of that: and, at her late being here, 


* 


4 — with your lord—] Thus the folio. The quartos read with your 
lady. In the manuſcripts from which they were printed an L only wa 
probably ſet down, according to the mode of that time. It could be of 10 
ccnſequence to Regan, whether Edmurd ſpoke with Goneril at heme, a 
they had travelled together from the earl of Gloſter's caſtle to the duke of 
Albany's palace, and had on the road ſufficient opportunities for laying 
| thoſe plans of which Regan was apprehenſive.» On the other hard, Ec 

mund's abrupt departure without even ſpeaking to the duke, to whom be 
was ſent on a commiſſion, could not but appear myſteridus, and excite her 
- jealouſy. Add to this, that Edmund (as an anonymous writer hath cb. 
ſerved) had ſpoken with Goneril in the Steward's preſence, and hed been 
prevented from ſpeaking to or even ſeeing her huſband. On all tbeſ⸗ 
grounds lord appears to be the true reading. MALoNE. 

S His nighted /ife;] i. e. His life made dark as night, by the ei- 
tinction of his eyes. STEEVENS. | 

6 — with my letter.] So the folio. The quartos read—/etters. The 
meaning is the fame. MaTrtone. 

7 Let me unſeal, &c.] I know not well why Shakſpeare gives tht 
ſteward, who is a mere factor of wickedneſs, ſo much fidelity. Ft 
now. refuſes the letter ; and.afterwards, when he is dying, thinks o 
how it may be ſafely delivered. JonnsoNn, 


- 
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She gave ſtrange ceiliads*, and moſt ſpeaking looks 
o noble Edmund: I know, you are of her boſom; 
$:ew. I, madam ? | 1 % N 
Reg. I ſpeak in underſtanding; you are, I know itꝰ: 
Therefore, I do adviſe you, take this note“: | 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd; 
And more convenient is he for my hand, 
Than for your lady's :-You may gather more“. | 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this:; 
And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
[ pray, deſire her call her wiſdom to her, Bet 
So, fare you well. . | 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. | 
ſtew. Would I could meet him, madam ! I would ſhew 
What party “ I do follow. 
Reg. Fare thee well. | | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE. VI.. 
The Country near Dover. 


Enter GLosTER, and EDGAR, dreſi'd like a Peaſant. 


Glo. When ſhall we come to the top of that ſame hill? 
Edg. You do climb up it now: look, how we labour, 
Cle. Methinks, the ground is even. 
Eds. Horrible ſteep : * 

Hark, do you hear the fea ? 
G/o, No, truly, 


3 She gave ſtrange eiliads,—] Ocillade, Fr. a caſt, or fignificant 
glance of the eye. Greene, in his Diſputation; between a He and Sbe 
Coney-catcher, 1592, ſpeaks of ** amorous glances, ſmirking æiliades, 
Kc.“ STEEVENS» 7 
quartos read —in underſtanding, for I know't, MALONE. | 

I do adviſe you, take this note :] Note means in this place not 
a letter, but a remarks Therefore obſerve what I am ſaying. Jonx80N. 

* — You may gather more.] You may infer more than I have directly 
told you, JouNnsSONs Wo 

3 — give bim this z] I ſuppoſe Regan here delivers a ring or ſome 
her favour to the Steward, to be conveyed to Edmund, MALoNE. 

* What part —] Quarto, What lady. Joux80N-,, , B 

Scene V 10 This ſcene, and the ſtratagem by which Gloſter is 
tured of his deſperation, are wholly borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia. 

JonuxsoN. 


Edges 
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Edg. Why, then your other ſenſes grow imperſect 
By your eyes? anguiſh. | 

Glo. So may it be, indeed: | 
Methinks, thy voice is alter d“; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe, and matter, than thou didſt. 

Edg. You are much deceiv'd; in nothing am I chang'd, 
But in my garments. 

Glo. Methinks, you are better ſpoken. 

Eag. Come on, fir; here's the place :—ſtand ſtill.— 

How fearful 

And dizzy *tis, to caſt one's eyes fo low ! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade“ 


Methinks, 


2 thy weice is alter d; Kc. ] Edgar alters his voice in order to paſs 
afterwards for a malignant ſpirit. Joux SO. | 

be How fearful 

And dizzy tis, to caft one's eyes ſo ew ] This deſcription has been 

much admired fince the time of Addiſon, who has remarked, with a poor 
attempt at pleaſantry, that he who can read it without being giddy, has 
g very good head, or a very bad one.” The deſcription is certainly not 
mean, but I am far from thinking it wrought to the utmoſt excellenee of 
poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds himſelf atfailed by one 
great and dreadful image of irrefiſtible deſtruction. But this overwhelm- 
ing idea is diſſipated and enfeebled from the inſtant that the mind can re- 
ſtore itſelf to the obſervation of particulars, and diffuſe its attention to 
diſtin objects. The enumeration of the choughs and crows, the ſam- 
phire-man, and the fiſhers, counteracts the great 2 of the proſpect, 
as it peoples the deſert of intermediate vacuity, and ſtops the mind in the 
rapidity of its deſcent throngh emptineſs and horror. Joxns0N. - 

It is to be conſidered that Edgar is deſcribing an imaginary precipice, 
and is not therefore ſuppoſed to be ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with the dreadful 
proſpect of inevitable deſtruction, as a perion would be who really found 
himſelf on the brink of one. Mason. 

7 Half way dowon 

Hangs one that gathers ſampbire; dreadful trade !] This perſorage 

is not a mere creature of Shakſpeare's imagination, for the gathering af 
ſamphire was literally a trade or common occupation in his time, it being 
carried ard cried about the ſtreets, and much uſed as a pickle. So, in 4 
ſong in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, in which the cries of London ut 
enumerated under the itl--of the cries of Rome: 

6 1 ha' rock- ſampbier, rock-ſamphier ; 

“ Thus go the cries in Rome's faire towne; 
4 Firſt they go up ſtreet, and then they go downe : 

«© Buy a mat, a mil-mat,” &. 1 
Again, in Venner's Via refa, &c. to. 1622 + © Sampbire 15 1 
Bike manner pre ſerved in pickle, and eaten with meates. It is a 96 
- pleaſant and familiar ſauce, and agreeing with man's body.” Maront 


6 Sampbin 
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Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head: 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and you" tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock“; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight : The murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high :—PIl look no more; 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong ?. 

. Set me where you ſtand. 

Eag. Give me your hand: Vou are now within a foot 
Of che extreme verge: for all beneath the moon * 
Would 1 not leap upright *. 

Glo, Let go my hand. 

Here, friend is another purſe ; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a. poor man's taking : Fairies, and gods, 
Proſper it with thee ! Go thou further off; 
Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Now fare you well, good fir, [ Seems 10 gc. 
Cle. With all my heart. 


Zag . 


© Samphire- grows in a on moſt of the ſea-cliffs in this 
3 terrible to fee ner gather it, hanging by a rope ſes 
veral fathom from the top of the impending rocks as it were in the air.” 
Smith's Hiſt. of Mater ford, p. 315, edit. 1774 ToLLET» 

ber cock 5) Her cock-boat. Joux som. 

So, in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637 : „I cauſed my lord to leap 
into the cock, &. at laſt our cock and we were caſt aſnore. Hence the 
term cockſroain, a petty officer in a ſhip. STxzvens. 

9 Topple down beadlong.)] To topple is to tumble. The word has 
deen already uſed in Macbeth. So, in Naſh's Lenten-Stuff, Sc. 1 99: 
che had thought to have toppled his burning car, &c. into the fea.” 

| STEEVENS» 

1 for all beneath the moon 
Mould I nit leap upright.] One of the ſenſes of the word wpright 
- on pe: time, was that in which it is now uſed. So, in tbe 

empeſt : 

«© time goes upright with his carriage. 
Again, in Florio's CG of Montaigne's Eſſays, 1603 : 


* 1 have ſeene a man take his full carier, ſtanding boult vprigtt on 


both his feete in the ſaddle.” 

And with this ſignification, I have no doubt it was uſed here. Every 
man who leaps, in his firſt effort to raiſe himſelf from the ground, ſprings 
»pright. Far from thinking of leaping forward, for which, being cer- 
tan deſtruction, nothing could compenſate, Edgar ſays, he would not for 
Ul beneath the moon run the riſk of even leaping upward. 

Dr. Warburton idly objects, that he who leaps upwards, muſt needs 
fall again on his feet upon the ſame place from whence he roſe. If the 


commentator 


| 
| 
[ 
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Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his deſpair, 
Is done * to cure it. ; 
Glo. O you mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce; and, in your ſights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſnuff, and loathed part of nature, ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. If Edgar live, O, bleſs him !— 
Now, fellow, fare thee well, [ He leaps, and falls alisg. 
Edg. Gone, fir? farewell*3.— = | 
And yet I know not how conccit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf | 
Yields to the theft* : Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought been paſt.— Alive, or dead? 
Ho, you fir ! friend !—Hear you, fir ?—ſpeak ! 
Thus might he paſs indeed * :—Yet he revives; 
What are you, fir ? ; 
Slo. Away, and let me die. 
Edg. Had d thou been aught but goſſomer, feathers, 
4 air“, 
So many fathom down precipitating, | 
Thou had'ſt ſhiver'd like an egg: Lac thou doſt breathe; 
Faſt heavy ſubſtance ; bleed'ſt not; ſpeak'ſt; art ſound, 


commentator had tried ſuch a leap :4vithin a feet of the edge of a pre- 
cipice, before he undertook the reviſion of the ie plays, the world would, 
I fear, have been deprived of his labour, 

Upright in our authour's time meant alſo ſupirus. See Minſhev's 
Dict. 1617 : ** Upright, or on the back, with the face upward. G. ren - 
verſe, ventre en haut. L. ſupinus, reſupinus:“ but this ſenſe is here in- 
admiſſible. MAL ox x. | 

2 Is done—] Thus the quarto A, and the folio» The other quarts 
reads—'Tis done. MALONE. 

Gene, fir ? farewell.) Thus the quartos and folio, Tha modem 
editors have been content to read Ceed fir, &c. STEVENS. ; 

They followed the arbitrary alteration of the editor of the ſecond folio, 


Ma Lox, 
4 when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft :—| When life is willing to be deſtroyed. 


Jonxsex. 
5 Alus migbt be paſs, indeed =] Thus he might die in reality. We 
fill uſe the word paſſing-bell. Jon x SON. 
Had t thou been aught but goſſomer, feathers, air.] Goſamer 
Goſſomer is a thin filmy ſubſtance, reſembiing a cobweb, which flies 
about in the air in ſummer, .MALoNE. | 


Ten 


5 
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Ten maſts at each make not the altitude /, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fell ; 
Thy life's a miracle: Speak yet again. 
Glo. But have I fallen, or no? 
Eadg. From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn* ! 
Look up a-height the ſhrill-gorg'd lark ſo far 


Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look up. 


Glo. Alack, I have no eyes.— 
Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 
To end itſelf by death? *Twas yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery could * the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. | * 
Edg. Give me your arm: | 
Up :—So ; How is't ? Feel you your legs? You ſtand, 
Glo. Too well, too well. | | 
Eag. This is above all ſtrangeneſs. 
Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? 
Glo, A poor unfortunate beggar, 
Eag. As I ſtood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were two full moons ; he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns welk'd 9, and wav'd like the enridged ſea * ; 


7 Ten maſts at each make not the Ar i. e. each, at, or near, 
the other. Such I ſuppoſe the meaning, if the text be right; but it is 
probably corrupt. Mr. Pope for at each ſubſtituted attach d, Dr. 
Johnſon thinks was introduced into our language at a later perio i than the 
time of Shakſpeare, The word certainly exiſted in his time, but was not 
uſed in the ſenſe required here. In Bullokar's Engliſh Expeſitor, 8 vo. 
1616, to attach is interpreted, . To take, lay on.” I was verbum 
juris, MALONE. p | 

Perhaps we ſhould read—at reach, i. e. extent. STEEVENS. 

o chally bourn :] Bourn ſeems here to ſignify a bill, Its common 
ſignification is a brook, Milton in Comus uſes Sy bourn, in the ſame 
ſenſe perhaps with Shakſpeare. But in both authours it may mean only a 
brundary. JOHNSON» . 

9 Horns welk*d,-] Twiſted, convolved. A welk or whilk is a ſmall 
ſhell-Gſh, Drayton in his Mortimeriados, 4to. 1596, ſeems to uſe this 
participle in the ſenſe of rolling or curled : : 

© The ſunney palfreys have their traces broke, 
c And ſetting fire upon the eve/ked ſhrouds 
* Now through the heavens flie gadding from the yoke.” | 
8 MALONEÞ., 
' — erridged ſea.] Thus the quarto. The folio enraged. 
| STEEVENS. 
| Enridged was certainly our authour's word; for he has the ſame allufon 
in bis Venus and Adenis : © ne FS 
Jill the wild waves will have him ſeen no more, 
* Whoſe ridges with the meeting clouds contend.” MarLoxz. 


It 
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It was ſome hend : Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareſt gods“, who make them honours 
Of men's impoſlibilities 3, have preſerv'd thee. 
Glo. I do remember now : henceforth I'll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 
Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you ſpeak of, 
I took it for a man; often *twould ſay, _ 
T he fiend, the ep : he led me to that place. 
Etg. * ree and patient thoughts. — But who comes 
ere? 


Enter Lx AR, fantaſtically dreſt up with floavers, 


The ſafer ſenſe will ne'er accommodate 
His maſter thus 5, 
Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining ? ; I am 
the king himſelf. 
Eag. O thou fide-piercing fight ! 
Lear. Nature's above art in that reſſ 
preſs- money. That fellow handles 


— There's your 


bow like a crow- 


2 = the cleareft gods,] The pureſt ; the moſt free from evil. 


Jonxsox. 

So, in Timon of Athens : 

&« Roots I you clear gods!” MaLonz. 
3 — who make them honours 
Of men's impoſſibilities,-] Who are graciouſly pleaſed to pre- 
ſerve men in fituationg in which they think it impoſſible to eſcape: 
Or, perhaps, who derive honour from being able to do what men can 
not do. MALONE. 

5 Bear free and patient theughts.-] To be melancholy is to have the 
mid chained dexwn to one painful idea; there is therefore great propriety 
in exhorting Gloſter to free thoughts, to emancipation of his ſoul 
grief and deſpair. Jon x so. 

6 The ſafer ſenſe vill ne er accommodate 

His maſter thus, I read: 
The ſaner ſenſe will ne'er accommodate 
His maſter thus. 
&« Here is Lear, but he muſt be mad: his ſound or ſane ſenſes would ne · 
ver ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſed.” Joux SON. 

I have no doubt but that ſafer was the poet's word. So, in Meaſure | 
for Meaſure : 

1% Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion 
6 That does affect it.” STEEVENS. 
7 — fer coining 3] So the quartos. Folio —for crying. MALONE: 


-- 


keeper : 


alure 


per 
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keeper® : draw me a clothier's yard?.-Look, look, a 
mouſe ! Peace, peace; this piece of toalted cheeſe will 
do't.— There's my gauntlet; PII prove it on a giant.— 
Bring up the brown bills *.—O, well flown, bird {—Y the 
clout*, i' the clout : hewgh !-—Give the word“. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pals. 

Glo. I know that voice. | 

Lear. Ha! Goneril !—with a white beard* ! — They 


* That fellow handles bis bow like a crow-keeper. ] In ſeveral counties 
o this day, they call a ſtuffed figure, repreſenting a man, and armed 
with a bow and arrow, ſet up to fright the crows from the fruit and corn, 
2 crow-keeper, as well as a 2 THEOBALD, 

This crow-keeper was io common in the authour's time, that it is 
one of the few peculiarities mentioned by Ortelius in his account of our 
ind. Jon xsox. 

So, in Bonduca, by Fletcher: 

© . Can theſe fight? They look 
« Likes empty ſcabbards all; no mettle in them; 
Like men of clouts, ſet to keep crows from orchards." Maroxr. 

9 Draw me à clothier's yard.] Perhaps the poet had in his mind a 
ſtanza of the old ballad of Chewy-Chace 2 

« An arrow of a cloth. yard long, 
© Up to the head drew he, &c. SrEEVENS. 
1 — tbe brown bills.] A bill was a kind of battle-axe : 
« Which is the conſtable's houſe? 
« At the ſign of the brown bill.” Blurt Mr. Conflabl:, 1602. 
Again, in Marlowe's King Edward II. 1622: 
© Lo, with a band of oowmen and of pikes, 
«K Breton bills, and targetiers, &c. STEEvENS. i 

2 0, 4well flcun, bird 7 the clout, c.] Lear is here raving of 
#rcbery, and ſhooting at buts, as is plain by the words i' rbe clout, that 
is, the ⁊ul ite mark: they ſet up and aim at: hence the phraſe, to bir the 
white, WARBURTON» | 

So, in the Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609 : “ Change your mark, 
ſhoot at a white; come ſtick me in the clout, fir. 

The author of The Rewvijal thinks there can be no impropriety in 


when immediately preceded by the words well-flozon t but it appears 
that 7vel/-flo2on, birg, was the falconer's expreſſion when the hawk was 
ſucceſsful in her flight ; and is ſo ufed in A Woman kill d with Kindreſt. 
BTEEVENS. 

The quartos read—O, well flown bird in che ayre, hugh, give the 
wore, MALONE. 

3 — Give the word.] Lear ſappoſes himſelf. in a garriſon, and before 
he lets Edgar paſs, requires the watch- word. JonngoN. 

Ha ] Goneril with a white heard] So reads the folio, pro- 
ily; the quatto, Whom the latter editors have followed, has, Ha ! 
Gurerill, bg ! Regan] they flattered me, &c. which is not ſo forcible, 


Jonneon, 
flatter'd 


calling an arrow a bird, trom the ſwiftneſs of its flight, eſpecially. 
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flatter'd me like a dog 5 ; and told me, I had white hairs 


in my beard, ere the black ones were there 5,, To {ay 
ay, and 'no, to every thing I ſaid !—Ay and no too was 
no good divinity, When the rain came to wet me once”, 
and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder 
would not 'peace at my bidding ; there I found them, 
there I ſmelt them out. Go to, they are not men o 
their words: they told me I was every thing; tis a lie; 
I am not ague-proof. 

Glo. The trick of that voice“ I do well remember; 
Is't not the king? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do flare, ſee, how the ſubjeR quakes ?. 
I pardon that man's life : What was thy cauſe ?— 
Adultery ,— | | | 
Thou ſhalt not die: Die for adultery ! No: 
The wren goes to't, and the ſmall gilded fly 
Does lecher in my fight. Let copulation thrive, 
For Gloſter's baitard fon was Linder to his father, 
Than my daughters got 'tween the lawful ſheets. 
To't, luxury *, pell-mell, for I lack ſoldiers.— 
Behold yon' ſimpering dame, 
Whoſe face between her forks preſageth ſnow * ; 


That 


s They flattered me like a dag; ] They played the ſpaniel to me. 

oN so. 

6 —and told me, I had white bairs in my beard, ere the black ones 
were there.) They told me that I had the wiſdom: of age, before I had 
attained to manhood, MaroxE. 

7 ww When the rain came to wet me, &c. ] This ſeems. to be an alluſion 
to king Canute's behaviour when his courtiers flattered him as lord of 
the ſea. STEEVENS. 

\ 8 The trick of that woice—] Trick is a word frequently uſed for the 
air, or that peculiarity in a face, wiice, or geſture, which diſtinguiſhes it 
others, HAN MER. n 

9 — Ay, twery inch a king: 

When I do ſtare, ſee, how the ſubje& quakes.] So, in Yenus ard 
: | 


cc Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
« By their ſuggeſtion gives a deadly groan, 
«© Whereat each tributary ſubje# guakes.” MALONE- 

1 To't luxury, &c.] Luxury was the ancient appropriate term 
incontinence. See Mr, Collins's note on Troilus and Craſida, AR V. 
ſc. ii, STEE VERS. PERS 

2 Whoſe face between ber forks, &c.] The conſtruction is not“ whoſe 
face between her forks,” &c. but © whoſe face preſages ſnow between 
her forks.” So, in Timon, Act IV. {c, lil * 5 a Whelſe 
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That minces virtue 3, and does ſhake the head 
To hear of pleaſure's name; 
The fitchew *, nor the ſoiled horſe *, goes to't 
With a more riotous appetite, 
Down from the waiſt they are centaurs *, 
Though women all above: 
But to the girdle 7 do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiends?* ; there's hell, there's darkneſs, 
there is the ſulphurous pit, burning, ſcalding, ſtench," con- 
ſumption ;—PFie, fie, fie! pah! pah! Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary, to ſweeten my imagination: 
there's money for thee, V 
Glo. O, let me kiſs that hand! 
Lear, Let me wipe it firſt ; it ſmells of mortality. 
Glo. O ruin'd piece of nature! This great world 
Shall ſo wear out to nought.—Doft 2 me ? 


© Whoſe bluſh does thaw the conſecrated ſnow 

© That lies on Dian's lap.” EpwarDs. | 

To preſerve the modeſty of Mr. Edwards's happy explanation, I can 
ouly hint a reference to the word fourcheure in Cotgravz's DiFicnary. 

STEEVENSs 

3 That minces wirtue,] Whoſe virtue conſiſts in appearance only; 
in an affected delicacy and prudery: who is as nice and ſqueamiſh in 
talking of virtue and of the frailer part of her ſex, as a lady who walks 
mincingly along: 

and turn two mincing ſteps 

Into a manly ſtride,” Merchant of Venice. Matove., 

* The fitchew,-] A polecat. Por x- 

5 — nor the ſoiled borſe.—] S:iled Lorſe is a term uſed for, a horle 
that has been fed with hay and corn in the ſtable during the winter, 
Ad is turned out in the ſpring to take the ficſt fluſh of graſs, or has 
it cut and carried in to him. This at once cleanſes the animal, and 
ls him with blood. STEEVENS. 

* Doxon from the waiſt they are centauri,] In the Malecontent, is a 
thought as ſingular as this: 

* *Tis now about the immodeſt waiſt of night.” STEEZVENS. 
Put ts tbe girdle, &c.] To inberit in Shakſpeare is, to poſſeſs. But 
i here uſed for only. MALON E. 

* Beneath is all the flends' ;] According to Grecian ſuperſtition, 
fiery limb of us was conſigned to the charge of ſome particular deity. 
1 * De Confeſſione Amantis, enlarges much on it, and concludes 
ſaying: 

And Venus throughe the letcherie 

* For which thei hir deifie, _ 

© She kept all doune the remenant 

“ T9 thilke office appertainant.” Cor Lixs. 

In the old copies the preceding as well as the latter part of Lear's 
lbech is printed as proſe. I doubt much whethzr any part of it was 
Wended for metres Matrox x. | * 


J Lind. 
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Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt thou 
ſquiny at me“? No, do thy worſt, blind Cupid ; I'll not 
love.—Read thou this challenge; mark but the penning 
of it. 

Glo. Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſee one, 

Eqdg. I would not take this from report wit is, 

And my heart breaks at it. . 

Lear. Read, 

Glo. What, with the caſe of eyes? ? 

Leer. O, ho, are ycu there with me? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your purſe? Your eyes are ina 
heavy caſe, your purſe in a light: Yet you ſee how this 
world goes. 

Glo, 1 ſee it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad? A man may ſce how this world 

oes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears: ſee how you' 

juſtice rails upon yon' ſimple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 

Change places; and, handy-dandy *, which is the _ 
. 


* Deft thou ſquiny at me] To ſquiny is to look aſquint. The word 
is uſed by our poet's fellow-cometdian, Robert Armin, in A N of 
Ninnies, &c. 4to, 1609 : “ The world=—ſquinies at this, and looks as 
one ſcorning.” MATLONE. 

9 Wiat, with the caſe of eyes ?] Mr. Rowe changed the into this, but 
without neceſſity, I bave reſtored the old reading. "The caſe of ge is 
the ſocket of either eye. Statius in his firſt Thebaid, has a finular ex- 
preſſion. Speaking of Oedipus he ſays : 

© Tunc wacuos orbes cradum ac miſerabile vitze 
« Supplicium, oſtentat cœlo, manibuſque cruentis 
% Pulſat inane ſolum. 
« Tnane ſolum, i. e. vacui oculorum loci. 
Shakſpeare has the expreſſion again in the Winter's Tale i ** they 
ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to tear the caſes of their 
eyes.“ STEEVENS. 
In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 16cg, we have the ſame expreſſion: 
6 her eyes as jewel fike, 
| % And cas'd as richly.” 
| Again, ib idem : 
% Her eye-lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels 
«© Which Pericles hath loſt, 
« Begin to part their fringes of bright gold.” F 

This could not have been · the authour's word; for ** this caſe of eyes 
in the language of his time ſignified=this. pair of eyes, a ſenſe direQly 
oppoſite to that intended to be conveyed. MALONE» 

* Change places; and, handy-dandy,—] The words change placti 
and, are not in the quartos. Hardy-dandy is, I believe, a play am%s 
children, in which ſomething is ſhaken between two hands, and the 
a gueſs is made in which hand it is retained, * See Flotio's Italian Dit 


1598 : © Bazxicchiare, To ſhake between two hands; to play 5 h 8 
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which is the thief ? Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at 
a beggar ? 

Glo. Ay, fir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There thou 
might'ſt behold the great image of authority: a dog's 
obey'd in office, 

Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doſt thou laſh that whore? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind 

For which thou whipp'ſt her. The uſurer hangs the 
cozener. | 3 

Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 

Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all *. Plate fin with gold., 

And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I ſay, none; Pl able em“: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To ſeal the accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes; 

And, like a ſcurvy politician, feem 

To ſee the things thou doſt not, —Now, now, now, now: 

Pull off my boots ;—harder, harder; fo. 

Edg. O, matter and impertinency mix'd: 

Reaſon in madneſs ! | | 

ut Lear, If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

| know thee well enough; thy name is Glofter : 

Thou muſt be patient : we came crying hither, 

Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 


dundy.“ Coles in his Latin Dit. 1679, renders © to play handy 
candy,“ by digitis micare; and he is followed by Ainfworth ; but they 
appear to have been miſtaken ; as is Dr. Johnſon in his definition in 
his Dictionary, which ſeems to have been formed on the paſſage before us, 
miſunderſtood. He ſays, Handy-dandy is „ a play in which children 
dlange hands and places.” MALOxE. | 

i Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all.] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

* Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty.” MALoxxE. 

From bide all to accuſer*s lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the firſt 
edition, being added, I ſuppoſe, at his reviſal. ſJounson. 

* Plate fin—] The old copies read—Place fin. Mr. Pope made the 
correction. MALONE. 


they 
heir 


eyes 3 — I'll able em :] An old 'phrafe ſignifying to qualify, or uphold 

irefly them. So Scogan, ln Chaucer, ſays 1 . | 
Set all my life after thyne ordinaunce, 

plactiy « And able me to mercie or thou deme.” WARRZUR TOR. 

** So Chapman, in his comedy of The Widews Tears, 1612: „“ Ad- 

a llitted ! ay, into her heart, and III able it.” STEZVINS. | 

n 


dandy.” Vol. XIII. P We 
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We wawl, and cry +—T will preach to thee ; mark me. 
Glo. Alack, alack the day ! | 
Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 

To this great ſtage of fools;— This a good block 5 ? 

It were a delicate ſtratagem, to ſhoe 

A troop of horſe with felt“: I'Il put it in proof; 


4 Theu know'ſt, the firſt time that wwe ſmell the air, 
We wwawol and cry c—]. 
tt Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut æquum eſt 
« Cui tantum in vita reſtat tranſtre malorum.” Lucretius, 
STEEVENS. 
5 — This a pur block ?] Upon the king's ſaying, I will preach to 
thee, the poet ſeems to have meant him to pull off his bat, and keep 
turning it and feeling it, in the attitude of one of the preachers of thoſe 
times, (whom I have ſeen ſo repreſented in ancient prints, (till the idea 
of felt, which the good hat or block was made of, raiſes the ſtratagem in 
his brain of ſhoeing a troop of horſe with a ſubſtance ſoft as that which he 
held and moulded between his hands. This makes him ſtart from his 
preachment.— Block anciently ſignified the bead part of the hat, or the 
thing on ⁊obich a hat is formed, and ſometimes the hat itſelf.—See Much 
Ado about Nothing : | 
«© He weares his faith but as the faſhion of his Hat; it changes with 
the next block.” 
Again, in Green's Tu Queque, 1599 : 
„ Where did you buy your felt ? 
„ Nay, never laugh, for you're in the ſame Black.“ 
Again, in Run and à great Caſt, an ancient collection of Epigrams, 4to. 
without date. Epigram 46. In Sextinum : 
6 A pretty blocke Sextinus names his hat ; 
«© So much the fiiter for his head by that.” STEEVIENS. 
6 Tr avere a delicate ſtratagem, to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with fare] i. e. with flocks kneaded to a maſs, a 
practice I believe ſometimes uſed in former ages, for it is mentioned in 
Arieſto : 
«© fece nel cadar ſtrepito quanto 
% Avefle avuto ſotto i piedi il feltro. Jou x soN. 
This 4 delicate ſtratagem“ had actually been put in practice about fifty 
years before Shakſpeare was born, as we learn from Lord Herbert's Life 
of Henry the Eighth, p. 41. „ And now,” ſays that hiftcrian, * having 
teaſted the ladies royally for divers dayes, he [Henry] departed from 
Tournay to Liſle, [Oct. 13, 1513,] whither he was invited by the lady 
Margaret, who cauſed there a juſte to be held in an extraordinary manner; 
the place being a fore-room raiſed high from the ground by many ſteps, 
and pay d wich black ſquare ſtones like marble ; while the horſes, to pre- 
vent ſli ing, vere ſbed with felt or flocks (the Latin words are felirs 
ive torm-nto after which the ladies danced all night.” MALoNE- 
Shakſpeare might have adopted the ſtratagem of ſhocing a troop of horſe 
with felt from the following paſſage in Felton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 4. 
bl. I. 1567 : — he attyreth him ſelfe for the purpoſe in a night. gone 
girt to hym, with a paire of fbers of felt, leaſte the noyſe of his feete 
ſboulde diſcover his goinge. p- 38. 3TEEVYENS. 
And 
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And when I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons- in- law, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill“. 


Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants, 


Gent. O, here he is; lay hand upon him.— ir, 
Your moſt dear daughter— ' 
Lear. No reſcue ? What, a priſoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Uſe me well; 
You ſhall have ranſom. Let me have a ſurgeon, 
Jam cut to the brains, | 
Gent, You ſhall have any thing. _. 
Lear. No ſeconds ? All myielt ? 4 
Why, this would make a man, a man of falt?, 
To uſe his eyes for garden water- pots, 
Ay, and laying autumn's duſt“. 
Gent, Good fir *,— 
Lear. I will die bravely, like a bridegroom : What? 
I will b: jovial; come, come; I am a king, 
My maſters, know you that ? 
Gent, You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
Lear. Then, there's life in it“. Nay, an you get it, 
you ſhall get it by — Sa, fa, fa, fa. N 
[ Exit, running; Attendants fellow, 


7 Then, kill, kill, Sc.] This was formerly the word given in the 
_—_ army, when an onſet was made on the enemy. So, in Venus and 
nis: Ge 
« Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth mutiny, _ 
& And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill.” 
Again, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1619, p. 315: 
© For while the Frenchmen freſh aſſaulted ſtill, 
* Our Engliſhmen came boldly forth at night, 
© Crying, Saint George, Saliſbury, kill, kill, 
« And offer'd freſhly with their foes to fight.” MatLons 
s The natural fool of fortune.] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* O, l am fortune's fool! STEEVENS. 

5 —a man of ſalt,] A man of ſalt is a man of tears. In All's Well 
Tat en, Well, we meet with“ your ſalt tear head; and in Troilus 
ard Creſſida, „ the ſalt of broken tears.” Again, in Gorielaxus : 

He has betray'd your bufineſs, and given up, 

For certain drops of 1 your city Rome.” MaALoNE. 

1 Ay, and laying autumn's uſt.) Theſe words are not in the folio. 

1 : MALONE. 

Gent. Good fir,—] Theſe words I have reſtored from one of the 
Juartos. In the other, they are omitted. The folio reads: 
—a ſmug bridegroom— STEEVENS. | 
* Then there's life in it.] The caſe is not yet deſperate, Jon xsOoON. 


T2 Cent. 
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Gent. A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneft wretch ; 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king! Thou haſt one daughter, 
Who redeems nature. from the general curſe 
Which twain have brought her to, 

Edg. Hail, gentle fir. 

Gent. Sir, ſpeed you : What's your will ? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, ſir, of a battle toward? 

Gent. Moſt ſure, and vulgar : every one hears that, 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. | 

Eag. But, by your favour, 

How near's the other army? 

Gent. Near, and on ſpeedy foot; the main deſery 
Stands on the hourly thought 3. | 

Edge. I thank you, fir : that's all, 

Gent. Though that the queen on ſpecial cauſe is here, 
Her army is mov'd on. 

Eag. 1 thank you, fir. [Exit Gent. 

Glo. You ever- gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleaſe ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

Glo. Now, far, what are you ? 

Edg. A moſt poor man, made lame by fortune's blows“; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows 5, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give nie your hand, 

I'll lead you to ſome biding. 

_ Glo, Hearty thanks: 

The bounty and the benizon of heaven 
To boot, and boot 


Hater Steward. 


Stew, A proclaim'd prize! Moſt happy 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fich 


3 — the main deſcry 
Stards en the hourly theaught.] The main body is expetied to be 
geſcry'd every hour. The exprefiion is harſh, Jonnson. 
4 mode lame by fortune's o_ Thus the quartos. The folio 
pat. made tame to fortune's blows. believe the original is here, 4 
in many other places, the true reading. So, in our poet's 37th 
Sonnet : 
« 80 I, made lame by fortune's deareſt ſpight,-.” MaLoxt 
5 Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, &c. ] i. e. Same 
paſt and preſent. WarkBuRTON. 
Haud ignara mali, miſeris Tuccurrere diſco. Yirg. 2 
I doubt whether feeling is not uſed, with our poet's uſual licence, fot 
felt. \ Sorrows known, not by relation, but by experience. MaLoxt 


To 
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o raiſe my fortunes.— Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyſelf remember“: — The ſword is out 
That mult deſtroy thee. 
Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put ſtrength enough to it. [ Edgar oppoſes. 
Stew, Wherefore, bold peaſant, 
Dar'ſt thou ſupport a publiſh'd traitor? Hence; 
Veſt that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
Lag. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther *cafion. 
tego. Let go, flave, or thou dy'ſt. | 
Eig. Good gentleman, go your gait“, and let pd&or 
volk paſs. And ch'ud ha* been zwagger'd out of my 
life, *ewould not ha' been 20 long as tis by a vortnight. 
Nay, come not near the old man; keep ont, che vor'ye*, 
or uſe try whether your coſtardꝰ or my bat * be the harder: 
Ch'ill be plain with you. | 
$2, Dae, dunghill ! 
Edg. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no matter 
ror your foins . [ They fight 3 and Edgar knocks bim down, 
Stew. Slave, thou wh lain me: Villain, take my 
urſe; | | 
eee thrive, b y body; 
And give the letters, which thou ſind'ſt about me, 


6s Briefly th remember :] i. e. Quickly recolle& the paſt offences 
of thy 15 4 — yſelf — WARBURTON. 

80 Othello ſays to Deſdemana : 

If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
* Unrecoacal'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
6 Solicit for it ſtraight.” MaLoNE., 

7 — go your gait,] Gang your gate is a common expreſſion in the 
North, In the laſt rebellion, when the Scotch foldiers had finithed 
heir exerciſe, inſtead of our term of diſmiſſion, their phraſe was, gang - 
vur paitss STEEVENS» 

* —cbe ver ye, I warn y. Edgar counterfeits the weſtern diale &. 

OUNSON». 

5 = your coſtard—] Caſtard, i, e. head. Se, in King Richard III: 

Take him over the coffard with the hilt of thy ſword.” 


: (23 4 Spenſer STEEVENS» 
—— 7 — i. e. clu So, in . a 
a a handſome bat he held, 
* On which he leaned, as one far in eld.” STzzvzNs. 
* — 20 matter wor your foins.] To foin, is to make what we call a 
tersft in fencing. Shakſpeare often uſes the word, STzzvENs. . 
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To Edmund earl of Gloſter 3 ; ſeek him out 
Upon the Britiſh party :—O, untimely death, death! 
| Dies, 
Eqdg. I know thee well: A ſerviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 
As badneſs would deſire. 
Glo. What, is he dead? 
Eag. Sit you down, father; reſt you.— 
Let's ſee his pockets : theſe letters, that he ſpeaks of, 
May be my Kenda. Ties dead; I am only ſorry 
He had no other death's-man. Let us ſee ;— 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not : 
To know our enemies* minds, we'd rip their hearts ; 
Their papers, is more lawful +, + 
[reads.] Let our reciprocal wows be remember'd. Yiu 
Bade many opportunities to cut him off : if your will want 
not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. There is u- 
thing done, if be return the conqueror : Then am I the pri- 


3 To Edmund earl of Glefter ;] Mr. Smith has endeavoured, without 
any ſucceſs, to prove in a long note, that we ought to read—/etter both 
here and below, becauſe the Steward had only one letter in his pocket, 
namely that written by Goneril. But there is no need of change, for 
letters formerly was uſed like epiftole in Latin, when one only was in- 
tended, So, in Act I. ſc. v. Lear fays to Kent,“ Go, you, before to 
Gloſter, with theſe letters; and Kent replies, “ I will not fleep, my 
Jord, till 1 have delivered your letter.“ Again, in Act IV. ſc. v. the 
Steward ſays to Regan, * I muſt needs after him, madam, with my 
letters,” meaning only GoneriFs letter, which Edgar preſently reads. 
Such, as I obſerved on that paſſage, is the reading of the original quarto 
copies, which in the folio is changed to letter. Whether the Steward had 
alſo a letter from Regan, it is not here neceſſary to inquire. The words 
which he uſes, do not, for the reaſon I have affigned, neceſſarily imply 
two letters: and as Edgar finds no letter from Regan, we may infer that 
when ſhe ſaid to the Steward in a former ſcene, tate thou this, ſhe gave 
him a ring or ſome other token of regard for Edmund, and not a letter. 

Maront 

4 To know our enemies" minds, we'd rip their hearts; 

Their papers, is more lawful.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
e rip. The editor of the ſecond folio, imagining that papers was 
the nominative caſe, for is ſubſtituted are: Their papers are more lau- 
ful. But the conſtruction is,—t0 rip their papers, is more lawful. His 
alteration, however, has been adopted by the modern editors. 


This is darkly expreſſed: the meaning is, Our enemies are put upon 
the rack, and torn in pieces to extort confeſſion of their ſecrets; to te 
open their letters is more lawful, WaAarBuR TON. | 


-- 
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finer, and his- bed my gael; from the loath'd warmth whereof 
deliver me, and ſupply the place for your labour. 
Your wife, ( fo 1 would ſay,) and your affectionate 


ſervant *, 5 
Gonenl. 
O undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will? 
A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life ; 
And the exchange, my brother !--Here, in the ſands, 
Thee I'll rake up”, the poſt unſanctiſied 
Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the fight 
Of the death-practis'd duke“: For him *tis well, P 
That of thy death and buſineſs I can tell. | 
[Exit EDGAR, dragging out the bedy, 
Glo. The king 1s mad : How ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling ? 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better I were diſtract : 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd * from my griefs 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 


The knowledge of themſelves, 


Re-enter EDGAR, 


Edg. Give me your hand: 
Far of, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. | 
Come, father, I'll beſtow you with a friend. [ Exeunt, 


- 


5 —and your affeFionate ſervant,] After ſervant, one of the quartos 

bu this ſtrange continuation ; „ and for you her one for wenter, 
Gonerill,” STEEVENS. 
In this place I have followed the quarto of which the firſt ſignature 
A. The other reads“ Your (wife, ſo I would ſay) your affeQionate 
ſervant 3” and adds the words mentioned by Mr. Steevens. The folio, 
6d“ Your (wife ſo I would ſay) affectionate ſervant, Goneril.” 

* 0 undiflinguiſh'd 7 1] Thus the folio. The 

undiſlinguiſh” e of woman's will — us the folio. © 
Quartos 8 hay The meaning (ſays Dr. Warburton 
iu Sir Thomas Hanmer's edition,) is, „ The variations in a woman's 
vill are fo ſudden, and their liking and loathing follow ſo quick upon | 
eich other, that there is no diſtinguiſhable ſpace between them.” : | 

| Maronr. | 

| 7 Thee I'll rake u ] I'll cover thee. In Staffordſhire, to rake the 
ure, is to cover it with fuel for the night. JounsoN. * 

6 — the death-praftis'd duke :] The duke of Albany, whoſe: death is 
machinated by practice or treaſon. Ion xsoN. - 

c and have ingenious feeling] Ingenious feeling ſignifies a feelings 
from an underſtanding not diſturbed or difordered, but which, repre- 
ſenting things as they are, makes the ſenſe of pain the more exquiſite. 


WARBURTON. 
' — ſever d—] The quartos read fenced, STEEVENS. 
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SCENE VII. 


A Tent in the French camp. Lan on a bed, aſleep ; Phyſi- 
cian, Gentleman“, and Others, atiending : Enter Cox- 
DELIA, and KENT. 


Cer. O thou good Kent, how ſhall I live, and work, 
To match thy goodneſs? My life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me *. 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, is o'er- pay'd. 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth; 

Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo. | ' 

Cor. Be better ſited 4 ; 

"Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours 5 ; 
I pr'ythee, put them off. : 
Kent. Pardon me, dear madam ; 
Yet to be known, ſhortens my made intent 5 : 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. 


2 — Phyſician, Gentleman, &c. ] In the quartos the direction is, 
Enter Con Dr, KEN r, and Door,” omitting by negligence the 
Gentlemen, who yet in thoſe copies is @ ſpeaker in the courſe, of the 
ſcene, and remains with KEN T, when the reſt go out. In the folio 
the direction is, „Enter Con pbELIA, iy, and Gentleman; to the 
latter of whom all the ſpeeches are given, which in the original copies 
are divided between the phyſician and the gentleman. I ſuppoſe, from a 
penury of actors, it was found convenient to unite the two characters, 
which, we ſee, were originally diſtiact. Cordelia's words, however, 
might have taught the editor of the folio to have given the gentlemen 
whom he rttzned the appellation of Dotter: 

«© Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
| „I' the ſway of your own will.” Maron. 

3 -— every meaſure foil me.] All good which I ſhall allot thee, or ca- 
ure out to thee, will be ſcanty. JounsoN. 2 

+4 Be better fuited :] i. e. Be better dreſt, put on a better ſuit of 
cloaths. STEEVENS. {mY 

5 Theſe werd are memories of thoſe worſer bours ;] Memeries, l. e. 
raemorials, remembrancers. Shakſpeare the word in the 
ſenſe, As you like it, Ad II. ſc. in: 

«© ©, my ſweet maſter! O you memory 
% Of old fir Rowland! — STzEvENs. ; 

So, in Stowe's Survey of London, 1618 : „A printed memorie hanging 
up in a table at the entrance into the church door.” MAT ONE. % 
6 — my made intent :] An intent made, is an intent farmed. 

we ſay in common language, to make « defign, and to make a g cn 


Cor. 


— 
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Cor. Then be it ſo, lord — _ 
How does the king ? ee [to the Phyſician, 
Phy. Madam, ** ſtill. 
Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature 
The untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father? 
Phy. So pleaſe your majeſty, (4244 £0 
That we may wake the king ? he hath ſlept long. . 
Cor. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
Þ the = of your own will. Is he array'd ? 
Gent. Ay, madam\? ; in the heavineſs of his ſleep, 
We put freſh garment on him. on 
Phy, Be by, good madam, when we do awake him; 
doubt not of his temperance. 
Cor. Very well“. 1 A 
Phy. Pleaſe you, draw near. Louder the muſick 
there. 
Cor. O my dear father! Reſtoration, hang 
Tay medicine on my lips * ; and let this kiſs 


7 Of this child-changed father {} That is, changed by bis children ; - 


a father, whoſe jarring ſenſes have been untuned by the monſtrous in- 

gratitude of his daughters. So, care-craz'd, crazed by care; 4udve- 
worn, worn by the waves; 2w0e-wwearied, haraſſed by woe; &c. 

_  MALONE.«. 

5 Ay, madam, &c.] The folio gives theſe four lines to a Gent/emans. 

One of the quarts (they were both printed in the ſame year, and for the 


lame printer) gives the two firſt to the Doctor, and the two next to Ren. 


The other quarto appropriates the two firft to the Doctor, and the two fol- 
hwing ones to a Gentleman, I have given the two firſt, which beſt be- 


long to an attendant, to the Gentleman in waiting, and the other two to 


the Phyſician, on account of the caution contained in them, which is 
more ſuitable to his profe ſſion. STEEVENS. 


Very cucll.] This and the following line I have reſtored fram the 


quartos. SrEEVERNS. 


Louder the tick there.] 1 have already obſerved in a note on 


The Second Part of King Henry IV. that Shakſpeare conſidered ſoft u 


ck as favourable to fleep. Lear, we may Juppate, had bees thus com- 
poſed to reft ; and now the Phyſician deſires luder muſick to be played, 
tor the purpoſe of waking him. 80 again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 


ibog, Cerimon, to recover Thaiſa, who had been thrown into the „ 


© The rough and woeful muſick that we have, 
„ Cauſe id to found, beſeech you,” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
«© Muſick, awaic her; fixilke!” Maron. 
1 —᷑Reitoration, bang . 6 
Thy medicine on my ;] Reſtoration is no more than recovery 


perſonified. STEEVENS 


p 5 | Repair: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 
Kent. Kind and dear princeſs ! 
Cor. Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 
[ To link 3 againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm“ ?] Mine enemy's dog 5, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire; And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and — — 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Alack, alack ! 
*Tis wonder, that thy life and wits-at once 
Had not concluded all *.—He wakes ; ſpeak to him, 
Phy. Madam, do you; *tis fitteſt. 
Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your majeſty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o' the grave 
Thou art a foul in bliſs; but I am bound 


3 To ftand, &c.] The lines within crotchets are omitted in the folio. 
| Jonxsox. 
4 — to watch ( poor perdu !) 

With this this bel J The alluſion is to the forlorn-hope in an 
army, which are put upon deſperate adventures, and called in French 
enfans perdus ; ſhe therefore calls her father, poor perdu. WarBu. 

The ſame alluſion occurs in Sir W. Davenant's Love and Honour, 
1649: | 
T & ——- have endur'd 
Another night would tire a perdu, 
© More than a wet furrow and a great froſt.” STxEvENS. 
. Amongſt other deſperate ſervices in which the forlorn hope, or enfars 
peraus, were engaged, the night-watches ſeem to have been a common 
one. So Beaumont and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer, Act II. ſc. i: 
«© — 1 am ſet here like a perdu, 
«&. To watch a fellow that has wrong'd my miſtreſs.” 
WHALLEY» 


| With di thin beim 7] With this thin covering of OY 
ALONE. 
5 — Mine enemy's dog,] Thus the folio. Both the quartos read, 
Mine injuricus dog. Poſſibly the poet wrote, Mine _ dog. 
R TEEVENS. 
6 Had not concluded all.) It is «wonder that thy wits and life bad net 
all ended. Jon xsON. 
So, in Spenſer's F. ueen, c. viii: 
" 6 Ne ſpared they n her naked all.“ 
Again, in Timon +. 
« And diſpoſſeſs her all.“ STEEVENS. 


Upon 
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Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 
Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know ; When did you die? 
Cor. Still, ſtill, far wide! 
Phy. He's ſcarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am I ?—Fair days 
light ?— 
Lam in abus'd *.—T ſhould even die with pity, 
To ſee another thus.—I know not what to ſay.— 
[ will not ſwear, theſe are my hands :—let's ſee; 
feel this pin prick. Would I were afſur'd 
Of my condition. 
Cor. O, look upon me, fir, 
And hoid your hands in henediction o'er me. . 
No, fir, you muſt not kneel?. 8 
Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward * ;. and, to deal plainly, 
fear, I am not in my perfect minds. 
Methinks, I ſhould know. you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtfal : for I am mainly ignorant, 
What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge laſt night: Do not laugh at me; 


\ 


5 I am mightily abus d.] I am ftrangely impoſed on by appearances z* 
Lan in a ſtrange miſt of uncertainty, Jon xs. 

Ns, fir, you muſt not kncel.] This circumſtance I find in the old 
play on the fame ſubj ct, apparently written by another hand, and 
dubliſhed befote any edition of Shakſpeare's tragedy had made its ap- 
bearance. As it is always difficult to ſay whether theſe accidental re- 
ſemblances proceed from imitation, or a ſi milarity of thinking on the 
lam? occaſion, I can only point out this to the reader, to whoſe d2termi- - 
tion I leave the queſtion. STEEVENS» 

The words, Ns, fir, are not in the folio. « Matone. 

i Pray, do not mock me:] So, in the Winter's Tale, AQ V: 

Let no man mock me, 
& For I will kiſz her.” STEEvVENS. | 

2 Feurſcore and upward ;—) Thus the quartos. The folio ab- 
furdly add. -t an hour more or leſs: i. e. not an hour more or leſs 
that an indeterminate number, for ſuch is—fourſcore-and upward, 


MALON E. 


3 1 fear, I am net in my perfect mind.] The quarto reads: 
i fear, Jam not perfect in my mind. Jon N so. 


So one of the quartys. The other reads according to the preſent text. 
'  STEEVENS»: 


For- 
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For, as I am a man, I thiak this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And ſo I am, I am. 
Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, weep 
not : 

If you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. 

I know, you do not love me ; for your ſiſters 

Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 

You have ſome cauſe, they have not. 

Cor. No cauſe, no cauſe. 
Lear. Am I in France? 
Kent. In your own kingdom, fir. 
Lear. Do not abuſe me. 
Phy. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage, 

You ſee, is cur'd “ in him: [and yet it is dangers 

To make him even o'er the time he has loſt ©. ] 

Deſire him to go in ; trouble him no more, 

Till further ſettling. 

Cor, Willt pleaſe your highneſs walk ? 
Lear. You muſt bear with me : 

Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old, and fooliſh, 
Excunt Lx AM, CorDeitia, Phyſician, and Attendants, 
Gent. Holds it true, fir?, | 

That the duke of Cornwall was ſo ſlain ? 

Kent. Moſt certain, fir. 
Gent. Who is conductor of his people? 


4 —is cur d—)] Thus the quartos. The folio reads—is l/ d. 

t STEEVENS, 

5 —axd yet, c.] This is not in the folio. Jonxson. 

6 To make bim even oer the time be has loft.) This uncommon verb 

a occurs again in Cymbeline, Act III. fc. iv. 

« There's more to be confider'd ; but we'll even 

66 All that good time will give us.“ 
The meaning there ſeems to be, we will fully employ all the time we 
have. So here the Phyſician ſays, that it is dangerous to draw from Lear 
a full relation of all that he felt or ſuffered while his reaſon was diſturbed; 
to make him employ as much time in the recital of what has befallen him 
as paſſed during his ſtate of inſanity. Maron. : 

7 Holds it true, &c.] What is printed in crotchets is not in the 

BY folio. It is at leaſt proper, if not neceſſary; and was omitted by the 
| authour, I ſuppoſe, for no other reafon than to ſhorten the repreſen- 
JonngoN. 

It is much more prodable, that it was omitted by the players, after the 
authour's departure from the ſtage, without conſulting him. His plays 
have been long exhibited with ſimilar omifions, which render them often 
perfectly unintelligible. The. loſs however is little felt by the greater part 
of the audience, who are intent upon other matters. MAaronr- 3 
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Kent. As it is ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Gloſter, 
Gent, They ſay, Edgar, 
His baniſh'd fon, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 
Kent, Report is changeable. 
'Tis time to look about; the powers o' the kingdom 
Approach apace. 
Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 


Fare you wel, fir, [ Exit. 
Kent. My point and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or well, or ill, as this day's battle's fought. ] [ Exit. 

* 


— ——— 


AT Ww. d 1 


The Camp of the Britiſh Forces. near Dover. 


Enter, with drums and colours, EDMUND, REGAN, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Others. 


Zam. Know of the duke, if his laſt purpoſe hold; 


Or, whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 


To change the courſe : He's full of alteration *, 
And ſelf-reproving :—bring his conſtant pleaſure ?., 
to an Officer, who goes out. 
Reg. Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarry'd. 
Eau. Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, ſweet lord, 
You know the goodneſs I intend upon you: 
Tell me,—but truly, —but then ſpeak the truth, 
Do you not love my ſiſter ? 
Zam. In honour'd love. 
Reg. But have you never found my brother's way 
To the fore-fended place? | 


s —of alteration,] One of the quartos readg—of abdication. 
.  STEEVENY. 
9 — bis conſtant pleaſure.) His ſettled reſolution. Jonxsex. 
E fore-fended place ?] Fore-fended means frobibitad, — 
| | TELVENS» 


Fo Zan. 
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Eam. That thought abuſes you“. | 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjun& 
And boſom'd with her?, as far as we call hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never ſhall endure her : Dear my lord, 
Be not familiar with ber. 

Edam. Fear me not :— 


She, and the duke her huſband, — 


Enter AL BAN Y, GONERI1L, and Soldiers, 


Gon. I had rather loſe the battle, than that ſiſter 
Should looſen him and me. [ Afite, 
Alb. Our very loving ſiſter, well be met.— 
Sir, this I hear“, — The king is come to his daughter, 


With 


2 That thought abuſes you. ] That thought impoſes on you; you are 
deceived. This ſpeech and the next are found in both the quartos, but 
omitted in the folio” MAL ONE. 

A material injury is done to the character of the Baſtard by the omiſ- 
Gon, for he is made to deny that flatly at firſt, which the poet only meant 
to make him evade or return flight anſwers to, till he is urged ſo far as to 
be obliged to ſhelter himſelf under an immediate falſhood. Query, how- 
ever, whether Shakſpeare meant us to believe that Edmund had actually 
found his way to the fore-fended place. STEEVENS. 

3 boſom'd with ber,—] Boſom'd is uſed in this fenſe by Heywood, 
in The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631: 

« We'll crown our hopes and wiſhes with more pomp 
4 And ſumptuous coſt, than Priam did his ſon 
& That night he boſom'd Helen.” SrEEVzxs. 

4 Sir, this I bear, &c.| The meaning is, The king, and others whom 
we have oppoſed are come to Co delia. I could never be valiant but in 2 
juſt quarrel. We muſt diſtinguiſh; it is juſt in one ſenſe and urjuſt in 
another. As France invades our land I am concerned to repel him; bot 
as he holds, entertains, and ſupports the king, and others whom ] fear 
many juft ard heavy cauſes make, or compel, as it were, to oppoſe us, 1 
eſteem it unjuſt to engage againſt them. This ſpeech, thus interpreted 
according to the common reading, is likewiſe very neceffary : for other- 
wiſe Albany, who ie characteriſed as a man of honour and obſerver of juſ- 
tice, gives no reaſon for going to war with thoſe, whom he owns had been 
much injured under the countenance of his power. WARBURTON» 

The quartos read—For this I hear, &c. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote 
— Fore this, I hear, the king, &c. Sir is the reading of the fol 0, 
Dr. Warburton has explained this paſſage, as if the copies read—Not 
holds the king. i. e. not as be holds the king; but both the quartos, in 
which alone the latter part of this ſpeec is found, read. Hbw- 
ever, 1 have preſerved Dr. Warburton's interpretation, as belds may Cer- 
tainly have been a miſprint for þo/ds, in copies in which we find — 4 

cate, 


for noble, (Act V. ſc. lit.) O father, for 0 fault, (ibid.) the 10 
z 


With others, whom the rigour of our ſtate 
Forc'd to cry out. { Where I could not be honeſt *, 
I never yet was valiant © : for this buſineſs, 
It toucheth us as France invades our land, 
Not bolds the king? ;. with others, whom, I fear, 
Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe. 
Edm. Sir, you ſpeak nobly*.] I- 
Reg. Why is this reafon'd ? 
Gen. Combine together *gainſt the enemy : 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils? 
Are not to queſtion here *. 
Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our 8 A 
Edm?, I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent. 
Reg. Siſter, you'll go with us? 
Gon, No. 
Reg. 'Tis moſt convenient; pray you, go with us. 
Cen. O, ho, I know the riddle : [ 4/ide.] I will go. 


As they are going out, enter EDGAR diſguiſed. 


Egg. If e'er your grace had ſpeech with man ſo poor, 
Hear me one word, 


Hecate, for the miſeries of Hecate, (Act I. ſc. i.) bloſſoms for boſoms, 
Act V. ſc. iii. a miſtreſſes coward, for a miſtreſſes command, Act IV. 
ſc. ii. Kc. Kc. MALONE. 


5 Where I could not, &c.] What is within the crotchets is omitted in 


the folio. STEEVENS- 
* — Where I could not be boneft, 
I never yet was valiant :] This ſentiment has already appeared in 
Cymbcline : 
« Thou may'ft be waliant in a better cauſe, 
% But now thou ſeem'ſt a coward.” STEEVENS» 

Not boids the king ;] The quartos read bolds, and this may be the 
true reading, This pure s (fays Albany) touches us as France invades 
eur land, not as it holds the king, &c. i. e. emb:/dens him to aſſert his for- 
mer title, Thus in the antient interlude of Hycke Scorner : 

Alas, that I had not one to bold m2!” STEEVENS. 
* Sir, you ſpeak nebly.] This reply muſt be underſtood ironically. 
MaLloNE. 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils—] This is the reading of the 
o. The quartos have it, 
For theſe dome ſtick doore particulars. STEEVENS. 
Deore, or dere, as quarto B has it, was probably a miſprint for dear; 
1. e. important. M ALONE. 

Are not to queſtion here.] Thus the quartos. The foliq reads, 

: Are not che queſtion here. STEEVENS. | 

* Edm.] This ſpeech is wanting in the folio” STEZLVENS» a 
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Alb. I'll overtake yvou.—Speak. 

[Exeant EDU. REG. Gon. Officers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, this letter, 

If you have victory, let the trumpet found _ 

For him that brought it: wretched though I ſeem, 

I can produce a champion, that will prove 

What is avouched there: If you miſcarry, 

Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 

And machination ceaſes *. Fortune love you! 
Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 
Edg. I was forbid it. 

When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry, 

And I'Il appear again. [ Exit, 
Alb. Why, fare thee well; I will o'erlook thy paper. 


Re- enter EDMUND. 


Eam. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers. 
Here is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces 
By diligent diſcovery ; but your haſt 
Is now urg'd on you. : 

Alb. We will greet the time“. [ Exit, 

Eam. To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Both? one ? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 

If both remain alive : 'To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril ; 


3, And machinaticn ceaſes. ] Theſe words are not in the quartos. Ia the 
latter part of this line, for Ive, the reading of the original copies, the 
folio has loves. . MALox x. 

4 Here is the gueſs, &c.] The modern editors read, - Hard. is the 
gueſs. So the quartos. But had the diſcovery been diligent, the gueſs 
could not have proved fo difficult. I have given the true reading trom 
the folio. STEEVENS-» 

The original reading is, I think, ſufficiently clear. . The moſt diligent 

iry does not enable me to form a cor jecture concerning the true | 
ſtrength of the enemy. Whether we read berd or tee, the adveriative 
particle but in the ſubſequent line ſeems employed with little propriety» 
According to the preſent reading, it may mean, bur you are now fo prefied 
in point of time, that you have little leiſure for ſuch ſpeculations. The 
quartos read—their great ſtrength. MAaroxs. 

5 We will greet the time.] We will be ready to meet the occaſion- 


Jonxscx. 


And 


.- 
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And hardly ſhall I carry out my ſide *, 

Her huſband being alive. Now then, we'll uſe 

His countenance for the battle; which being done, 

Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 

His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never ſee his pardon : for my ſtate 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate 7. [ Exit. 


SCENE UI. 


A Field between the two C amps. 


Alarum within. Enter, with drum and colours, LEAR, 
CoRDELIA, and their forces, and exeunt. 


Enter EDGaR, aud GLOSTER. 


Eldg. Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt; pray that the right may thrive ; 


6 — 4 out fide, Bring my purpoſe to a ſucceſsful iſſue, to 
alata. Side ſeems here to have the ſenſe of the French word 
partie, in e partie, to take bis reſolution. JoRN8oN. 

So, in che Heng Man's Fortune, by B. and Fletcher 1 
6 —— and out 
« A world of evils with thy title.” STzzvzNs. 

Edmund, I think, means, hardly ſhall I be able te make my rev 4 

gud; to maintain my cauſe, We ſhould now ſay—to bear out, whi 

Coles in his Di&. 1679, interprets, to make go2d, to ſave harmleſs. 
MALONE, 

Side for party was the common language of the time. So, in a letter 
from William earl of Pembroke to Robert carl of Leiceſter, Michachnas 
day, 1625, Sydney Papers, „ The queenes fide, and fo herſelf labour 
much to ly at Salitbury.” MaLont. 

He means, I ſhall ſcarcely be able to make cut my game. The al- 
luſion is to a party at cards, and he is afraid that he ſhalt not be able 
to make his fide ſucceſsful. So, in Mafſinger's Great Dake of Florence, 
where Cozimo ſays to Petronella, who had challenged him to drink a 
ſecond bowl of wine, 

“ Pray you, pauſe a little; 

{© If I hold your cards, I ſhall pull down the fide ; 

„LI am not good at the game.” Magon. 

f my flate | | 

Stands en me, ** I do not think that for ſtands in this place as a 
word of inference or eaſuality. The meaning is rather: Such is my de- 
termination concerxing Lear; as for my ſtate it requires now, not delibera- 
don, but defence and ſupports Joux80RN. 

If 
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If ever I return to you again, 
b gh! ay > os comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, fir! [Exit Epcar, 


Alarums ; afterwards a Retreat. Re-enter EDG as, 


Eqdg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away; 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en : 
Give me thy hand, come on. | 

Glo. No further, fir; a man may rot even here. 

Eqdg. What, in ill thoughts again? Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
Ripeneſs is all': Come on. 

Glo. And that's true too“. | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The Britiſh Camp near Dover. 


Enter, in conqueſt, with drum and colours, Eomund; 
Leak, and CORDELIA, as . priſoners; Officers, Soli 
diers, Se. 


Tan. Some officers take them away: good guard; 
Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known | 
That are to cenſure them“. 
Cor. We are not the firſt, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the work *, 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down; 
Myſelf could elfe out-frown falſe fortune's frown.— 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe ſiſters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to priſon : 
We two alone will ſing like birds i“ the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'Il kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneis : So we'll live, 
And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 


8 Ripeneſs is all:] i. e. To be ready, prepared, is all. The ſame 
ſentiment occurs in Hamlet, ſcene the laſt : * if it be not now, yet 
it will come : tbe readineſs is all.” STEEVEXS. 

9 And that's true too. | Omitted in the quarto. STEEVENS-» 

T — to cenſure them.) To paſs judgment on them. MALoNE- 

2 Who, with bet meaning, have incurr'd the worſt] i. e. the 
that fortune can inflict. MALoNE. 


Talk 
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Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too,. 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out ;— 
And take upon us the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies : And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects “ of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe5, Have I caught 

thee ® ? 

He, that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 
nd fire us hence, like foxes ?. Wipe thine eyes; , 


3 And take upon us the myſtery of things, 

As if ave were God's ſpies :] As if we were angels commiſſioned to 
ſurvey and report the lives of men, and were conſequently endowed with 
the power of prying into the original motives of action and the myſteries 
of conduct. JonxNSsOR. Io 

+ —packs and ſect:—] Packs is uſed for combinations or collection, as 
is a pack of cards, For ſets, I think ſets might be more commodiouſſ y 
read. So we ſay, affairs are now managed by a new (ets Sect, how- 
ever, may well ſtand. JouxsoN. 

5 Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 

be gods themſelves throw incenſe. ] The thought is extremely noble, 
and expreſſed in a ſublime of imagery that Seneca fell ſhort of on the 
like occaſion, ** Ecce ſpectaculum dignum ad quod reſpiciat intentus 
operi ſuo deus: ecce par deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna com- 
poſitus. WaR BUR To. | 

Have I caught thee ?] Have I caught my heavenly jetvel, is a line 
of one of Sir Philip Sidney's ſongs, which Shakſpeare has put into Fal- 
Raff's mouth in the Merry Wives of Windſor. MALoNEs. | 

7 And fire us hence, like foxes.) I have been informed that it is uſual 
to ſmoke foxes out of their holes. 80, in Harrington's tranſlation of 
Arioſto, book xxvii, ſtan. 17: 

% Ev'n as a foxe whom ſmoke and fire doth fright, 

© So as he dare not in the ground remaine, 

“ Bolts out, and through the ſmoke and fire he flieth p 

Into the tarrier's mouth, and there he dieth.”” STEzEvVENS. 
So, in Marlowe's K. Edward II. 1598: 

* Advance your ſtandard, Edward, in the field, 

* And march to fire them from their ſtarting holes.” 

Mr. Upton, however, is of opinion that ** the alluſion is to the ſcrip- 
tural account of Sampſon's tying foxes, two and two together by the tail, 
1nd faſtening a fire-brand to the cord; then letting them looſe among the 
ſtanding corn of the Philiſtines. Judges, xv. 4.” 

The words—ſhall bring a brand from beaven, ſeem to favour Mr. 
Upton's conjecture. If it be right, the conſtruction muſt be, they 
hall bring a brand from heaven, and, /ike foxes, fire us hence: refer= 
ing foxes, not to Lear and Cordelia, but to thoſe who ſhould ſeparate 
em. MaLoxg, | N | 


The 
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The goujeers * ſhall devour them, fleſk and fell 9, 
Ere they ſhall make us weep : we'll ſee them ſtarve firſt, 
Come. Exeunt Lt ak, aud CORDELIA, guarded, 
Eam. Come hither, captain; hark. 
Take thou this note “; [ giving a paper.] go, follow them 
to priſon : : 
One ſtep I have advanc'd thee ; if thou doſt 
As this inſtruQs thee, thou doſt make thy way 
To noble fortunes : Know thou this,—that men 
Are as the time is: to be tender- minded 
Does not become a ſword :—Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion * ; either ſay, thou'lt do't, 
Or thrive by other means. 
OF. I'll do't, my lord. 
Eam, — it; and write happy, when thou haſt 
one. 
Mark, —I fay, inſtantly ; and carry it fo, 
As I have ſet it down. 


8 The goujeers hal deviur them, — ] The poujerer, i. e. Aſerbut 
Gallicus. Geouge, Fr. ſignifies one of the common women ettending 
a camp; and as that diſeaſe was firſt diſpenſed over Evrope by the 
French army, and the women who followed it, the fir name it cb - 
tained among us wes the gaugerirs, i, ©. the difeaſe of the ; 

ANNE. 

The reſolute Florio bas ſadly miſtaken theſe puwjrers, He writes 
c With ND to thee! and gives it in Italian, Il ma/ ar che 
dio ti dia.” FAM. 

The old copies have goed yeares, the common corruption in Shak- - 
ſpeare's time of the other word. Sir T. Hanmer made the har a 

ALONE» 

i ard fell,} Fleſh and ſkin. Jonxsox. 

In the Dyar's Play, among the Cheſter Cellectien of Myſteries, in the 
Muſeum, Antichriſt tays : 

«© I made theo man of feſb and fell,” STEEvENS. 

* Take thou this note 3] This was a warrant, figned by the Baſtard and 
Goneril, for the execution of Lear and Cordelia. In a ſubſequent ſcene 
Edmund fays— 

ce quickly ſend,— ; 
c Be brief in't,—to the caſtle : for my writ 

46 Is on the life of Lear, and of Cordelia :— - 

« He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 

4 To hang Cordelia in the priſon.” Maronet. — 

I — Thy great employment 
Will nat bear queſtion ;] The important buſineſs which is now en- 

truſted to your management, does not admit of debate: you mult in- 
ſtantly refolve to do it, or not. Qacſtian, here, as in many other places 
in theſe plays, ſignifies diſconr'r, conwerſatiin. MALONE. 


of 
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og. I cannot draw a cart“, nor eat dry oats ; 
Ir it be man's work, I will do it. [Exit Off. 


Flouriſh, Enter AlBany, GonsRil, REGAN, Officers, 
and Attendants. 


Alb. Sir, you have ſhewn to-day your valiant ſtrain, 
And fortune led you well : You have the captives 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife : 
We do require them of you; ſo to uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Y 
Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 
To ſend the old and miſerable king 
To ſome retention, and appointed guard“; 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſom on his ſide, 
And turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes 5 
Which do command them. With him I fent the queen; 
My reaſon all the ſame ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at a further ſpace,” to appear 
Where you ſhall-hold your ſeſhon. [ At this time, 
We ſweat, and bleed: the friend hath loft his friend; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are cars'd 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs :— 
The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 
Requires a fitter place /. 
Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a ſubject of this war, 
Not as a brother. 


qarto. STEEVENS-. 

Me do require them of you ;] So the falio. The quartos read: 

We do require then of you fo to uſe them, &c. MaALoNE. 

* —and appointed guard; Theſe words are omitted in the quarto of 
which the firſt ſignature is B, and in the folio. MALlOx E. | 

5 And turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes—] i. e. Turn the launce- 
men which are preſs'd into our ſervice, againſt us. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act III. fc. vn: 


14 


* I camot draw, &.] Theſe two lines I have reftored from the old 


* people 

. Ingroſt by ſwift 3 STEEVENS» 

At this time, &c.] is paſſage, well worthy of reſtoration, is 
omicted in the folio. Jonxsox. 

Reruires a fitter place.] i. e. The determination of the queſtion 
Wiiat mal! be done with Cordelia and her father, ſhould be reſerved for 
Meater privacy, STBEYSNS. 


Rep. 


— — —_—  — 
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Reg. That's as we lift to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers ; 
- Bore the commiſſion * of my place and perſon ; 
The which immediacy 9 may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother. 
Gon. Not ſo hot: | 
In his own grace * he doth exalt himſelf, 
More than in your advancement *. 
Reg. In my rights, 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
Gon. That were the moſt, if he ſhould huſband you“. 
Reg. Jeſters do oft prove prophets. 
Gon. Holla, holla ! : 

That eye, that told you fo, look'd but a-ſquint+. 
Reg. Lady, I am not well; elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a full- flowing ſtomach.— General, 

Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony; 
Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine 5 : 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and maſter. 

Gen. Mean you to enjoy him? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good wills. 


8 Pore the commiffion—] Commiſſion, for authority. WarBuRToON. 
9 The which immediacy—] Immediacy is ſupremacy, in oppoſition to 
ſuberdination, which has guiddam medium between itſelf and power. 
0 OHN SON. 
Immediacy is, I think, cloſe and immediate connexion with me, and 
direct authcrity from me, without, to uſe Dr. Johnſon's words, guidaaw 
medium. So, in Hamlet: 
„let the world take note, 
« Yeu are the moſt immediate to our throne.” MALONE. 
1 In bis own grace—] Grace here means accompliſhments, or honours. 
STEEVENS» 
2 — in your advancement.] So the quartos. Folio—your addition. 
MALONE-» 
3 Gon. That were the moſt, if be ſhould * you] If he were 
married to you, you could not ſay more than this, nor could he enjoy 
greater power. — Thus the quartos. In the folio this line is given ie 
Albany, MALONE. 
4 The eye that told yen ſo, leo d but E= Alluding to the pro- 
verb: Love being jealous makes a good eye look aſquint.”” See Ray's 
Collection. STEEVENS. 
5 —the walls are thine ?] A metaphorical phraſe taken from the 
camp, and ſignifying, to ſurrender at 2 WARBURTON» 
6 The let-alone lies net in your geod <vill.] Whether he ſhall not or 
ſhall, dc pends not on your choice, JoHN80N. ; 
To obſiruft their union lies not in your good pleaſure ; your ver will 
avail nothing. MaLoxz. Elm 
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Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 
Ab. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 
Reg. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title thine 7. - 
[to EDMUND. 
Alb. Stay yet; hear reaſon :—Edmund, I arreſt thee 
On capital treaſon ; and, in thy arreſt *, 
This gilded ſerpent : [ pointing to Gon. ]—for your claim, 
fair filter, 
bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
'Tis ſhe is ſub-contracted to this lord, 
And I, her huſband, contradi& your bans, 
If you will marry, make your love to me, 
My lady is beſpoke. | * 
Gon. An interlude ? ! 
Alb, Thou art arm'd, Gloſter :—Let the trumpet 
ſound * :— 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon ? 
Ihy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge; [ throwing down a glove.) I'll prove 
it on thy heart, 
Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. 
Reg. Sick, O, fick! | 
Gen, If not, I'll ne'er truſt poiſon 3. [ Ade. 
Eam. There's my exchange: [throwing down a glove. | 
what in the world he 1s 
That names me traitor, villain-like he hes : 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 
Alb. A herald, ho! 


Reg. Let the drum flrike, &c.] So the folio. This line is given to 
the Baſtard in the quartos, and they read, | 
Let the drum ftrike, and prove my title good.” 
| Regan, it appears from this ſpeech, did not know that Albany had 
diſcharge her forces. MALONE. 
— thy arreſt,] The quartos read—thine attaint. STEEVENS» 

An interlude ] This ſhort exclamation of Goneril is added in the 
folio edition, I ſuppoſe, only to break the ſpzech of Albany, that the 
exhibition on the ſtage might be more diſtin and intelligible. 

; JokNsox. 
Let the trumpet found :] Theſe words are not in the quartos, 
3 | MALONEs» 

— tby perſon.—] The quartos read—thy bead. STEEVENS» 

: — fviſ:n] The folio reads medicine. STEEVENS. 


Zam. 
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8 Edm. A herald, ho, a herald “! 
Alb. Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 
Reg. This ſickneſs grows upon me. 


Enter a Herald. 
Alb. She is not well; convey her to tent. 
[Exit Recan, led. 
Come hither, herald, Let the trumpet found, — 
And read out this. 
OF. Sound, trumpet *. LA trumpet ſounds, 


Herald reads. 


F any man of quality, or degree, within the lifts of the 
army e, will maintain upon Edmund, ſuppoſed earl of Gloſter, 
that he is a manifold traiter, let him appear at the third 
found of the trumpet : He is bold in his defence. 


| . Eam. Sound”. 1. trumpet. 
| Her. Again. 2. trumpet. 
| Her. Again. 3. trumpet. 
| [Trumpet anfavers within, 


Enter ED AR, armed, preceded by a 7 rumpet. 


Alb. Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet. 

Her. What are you ? 
Your name, your quality ? and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? 

Eqdg. Know, my name is loſt; 
By treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit : 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


— 


4 A berald, &c.] This ſpeech I have reſtored from the quartos 

TE EVER. 

5 Sound, trumpet.) I have added this from the quartos. STE EVI II, 

© - within the liſts of the army, | The quartos rcad=within the bet 
of the army. STzrvens. 

7 Edm. Scand.] Omitted in the folio. MALONEs 


Yet 
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Yet am I noble®, as the adverfary 

come to cope Withal. nt 

416, Which is that adverſary ? 

Fag. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund earl of 
Gloſter ? : 

Em. Himſelf ;—What ſay'ſt thou to him? 

Eag. Draw thy ſword; 1 

That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee juſtice : here is mine“. 

Rehold, it is the privilege of mine konoers, 

My oath, and my profeition * ; I proteſt, | 

Mougre thy ſtrength, youth, 1 55 and eminence, 

Deſpight thy victor word, and fire- new fortune, 

Ihr valour, and thy heart, - thou art a traitor : 

Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 


- 
. 


# Yet am I noble, &c.] One of the quartos reads: 

— Yet are I mou't, © 

Where is the adverſarie I come to cope withal ? ' 

are I mou't, is, I ſuppoſe, a corruption of—ere I move it. 
STEEVENSs 
The other quarto alſo reads Here is the adverſary, &c. omitting the 
words—Yet am I noble, Which are only found in the folio. The word 
withal is wanting in that copy. MAtoNx. 

Here is mine, &c.] Hete I draw my ſword. Behold, it is the pri- 
vilege or right of my profeſſion to draw it againſt a traitor, I proteſt 
therefore, &c. Nx tt 
jt is not the charge itſelf (as Dr. Warburton has erroneouſly ſtated,) but 
cke right of bringing the charge and maintaining it with his tword, which 
Elgar calls the privilege of his profeſſion. MALOxRE. 

Hehold, it is the priwiixge f mine honours, | 

| My oath, and my profeſſion —] The charge he is here going to bring 

anſt the Baſtard, he calls the privilege, c. To underſtand which 

phraſeology, we muſt confider that the old rites of knighthood are here 

auuded to: whoſe oath and profeflion required him to diſcover all treaſons, 

aud whoſe privilege it was to have his challenge accepted, or otherwiſe to 

have his charge taken pro confej}o. For if one who'was no knight accaſed 

another who was, that other was under no obligation to accept the chet- - 

lenge, On this account it was neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell 

the Baſtard he was a knight. WarBur TON. 

The privilege of this oath means the privilege gained by taking the 

cah adminiſtered in the regular initiation of a knight profeſſed. 
| N JounsoN. 

The folio reads: | 

Behold, it is my privilege, - 

The privilege of mine honours, ; 

My oath and my profeſſion. Nr 

The quartos exhibit the paſſage as it ſtands in the text, except that for 

vine bonours, they read y tongue. MALONE. | | 


Vor. XIII. Q_ Conſpirant 
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Conſpirant *gainſt * this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt beneath thy feet 7, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Say thou, No, 
This ſword, this arm, and my beſt ſpirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Thou lieſt. ö 

Zam. In wiſdom, I ſhould aſk thy name !; 
But, ſince thy outfide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breeding breathes, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay | 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn: 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart ; 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe,) 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever). — Trumpets ſpeak. 

Alarums. They fight, und falls, 


Alb. Save him, ſave him?! 


Gn, 


2 Conſpirant gain.] The quartos read—Conſpicuate 2 
TEEVENST 

3 — beneath thy feet,] So the quartos, Folio: below W 
ALONE 

* In wiſdom, I ſhould aſt thy name ;] Becauſe, if his adverſary was 
not of _— . * wil declined the combat. Hence 
the herald proclaimed—*< 1f any man of quality, or degree,” &c. 80 
Goneril afterwards ſays, 

« By the law of arms, thou waſt not bound to anſwer 
% An unknown oppoſite.” MALONE. : 
5 Ard that thy tongue fome ſay of breathing breathes,] Say is ſample, 
a taſte, So, in Sidney 2 
| % So good a p invites the eye 
« A little downward to eſpy—.” 

Ag un, in Holinſped, p. $47 : © He (C. Wolſey) made dukes ind 
erles to ſerve him of wine, with a ſay taken,” &c. To take the 4% 
was the t. chnical term. STEEVENS. 8 

* What ſaſe and nicely, c.] The phraſeology is here very licentiou% 
I ſuppoſe the meaning is, That delay which by the laws of knighthood ] 
might make, I ſcorn to make. MNicely is, punctiliouſiy; if 1 ſtood on 
minute forms. This line is not in the quartos ; and furniſhes one nue 
proof ef what readers are fo ſlow to admit, that a whole line is ſometimes 
emitted at the preſs. The ſubſequent line without this is nonſenſe. 


MALoNE» 
7 Where they ſpall reft for ever.—] To that place, where they ſhall 
reſt for ever, i. e. thy heart. MATLONE. ih 


8 Save bim, ſave bim 1] Theobald transferred theſe words t - 
thinking it improbable that Albany, who knew of Edmund's _—_— 
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Con. This is mere practice, Gloſter : | 

By the law of arms“, thou waſt not bound to anſwer * 

An unknown oppoſite ; thou art not vanquiſh'd, 

But cozen'd and beguil'd. | 
Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper ſhall 1 ſtop it :—Hold, fir :— 

Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evil :;— - 

No tearing, lady; I perceive, you know it. 

[ gives the letter to Edmund. 
Gon. Say, if I do: the laws are mine, not thine : 

Who ſhall arraign me for't ? | 
Alb. Moſt monſtrous * ! 

Know'ſt thou this paper ? + 
Gon, Aſk me not what I know. [Exit GontRI1L. 
Alb. Go after her: ſhe's deſperate ; govern her, 

I an Officer, wwho goes out. 
Ein, What you have charg'd me with, that have I done; 
and more, much more: the time will bring it out; 

'Tis paſt, and ſo am I : But what art thou, 

That haſt this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 

do forgive thee. 

Eds. Let us exchange charity 3. | 

I am no leſs in blood than thou art, Edmund; 

If more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon. 

The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 


— 


and his wife's attachment to him, ſhould be ſollcitous to ſave his life. 
The words, Hold, fir, in Albany's next ſpeech, ſhew that the old copies 
are right. MALONR. 

Albany deſires that Edmund's life may be ſpared at preſent, only to 
obtain his confeſſion, and to convict him openly by his own letter. 

; gene 

By the law of arms, ] So the quartos. Folio—of war. MALOxE. 

1 — thou wwaſt not bound to anſwver—] One of the quartos reads: 

— thou art not bound to offer, &c. STEEVENS. 

2 Mit monſtrous ] So the quarto of which the firſt fignature is B. and 
the folio, The other quarto reads Monſter, know'ſt thou this paper? 
The folio - Moſt monſtrous, O, know'ft, &. Matons. 

* Knoweſt thou theſe letters? ſays Leir to Regan, in the old ano- 
ymous play, when he ſhews her both her own and her ſiſter's letters, 
Which were written to procure his death, Upon which ſhe ſnatches the 
letters and tears them. STEEVENS. | 

Let us exchange chai. | Our authour by negligence gives his hea- 
chens the ſentiments and practices of chriſtianity. In Hamlet there is the 
lame ſolemn act of final reconciliation, but with exact propriety, for the 
derſonages are Chriſtians : ; 


« Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet, &c. Jon xsOoN. 
Q 2 Make 
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Make inſtruments to ſcourge us“: | 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Coſt him his eyes. F 
Edm. Thou haſt ſpoken right, 'tis true; 
„ 3 come full cifcle 5 ; T am here. 
Alb. Methought, thy very gait did propheſi 
A royal — —1 ouſt 1 hes) . 
Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, if ever I * 
Did hate thee, or thy father! 
Eds. Worthy prince, I know it. 
Alb. Where have you hid yourſelf? _ 
How have you known the miſeries of your father ? 
Edg. By nurfing them, my lord. Liſt a brief tale; 
And, when *tis told, O, that my heart would burſt !— 
The bloody proclamation to eſcape®, 
That follow'd me fo near, (O our lives? ſweetneſs ! 
That with the pain of death we'd hourly die 7, 
Rather than die at once !) taught me to ſhift 
Into a mad-man's rags ; to aſſume a ſemblance 
That very dogs diſdain'd : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ſtones new loſt“; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from deſpair ; 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſe!f unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was atm'd, 
Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 
I aſk'd his blefling, and from firſt to laſt ws 
Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport!) 
*Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. | , 


+ 4 —ts ſcourge us:] Thus the quartos. The folis reads—tv Flag 
us. *'STEEVENS» 5 * 1 

5 — ful circle 3] Quarto, full circled. JonxsOo . 

6-F, 22 Bocdy proclamation to eſcape, To | , 

* — ht met fit] A wiſh to eſcape the bloody proclamation, 
taught ne, &c. MALONE. 
7 That with the pain of death, &c.] Thus both the quartos. The 
folio reads unintelligibly, That «ve the pain, &c. The origindl copies 
Have «vculd ; but this was, 1 apprehend, a miſprint in thoſe copics lr 
ww*ould ; i. e. doe would, or, as we ſhould now write it, <ve'd. In the 
Tempeſt we have ſhould for ſhe would, MALON 
8 bis bledirg rings, N 
T beir precious ffunes new %;] So, in Pericles, Prince of Det 
1609: - 
gs Her eye-lids, cafes to thofe heavenly jewels 
% Which Pericles hath loſt . Maroxr. 


Tan. 


n — rn v» — n. 
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Edu. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And ſhall, perckance, do good : but ſpeak you on n 3 
You look as you had ſomething more to ſay. a 
6. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; f 
For I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, | 
Hearing of this. 
[Z4g?, This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow; but another, 
To amplify too: much, woutt make much more, 
And top extremity * 7 
Fhilſt I was big in cla mour, came there in a man, 
Who having ſeen me ia my worlt eſtate, 
Saunn'd my abhorr'd fociety ; but then, finding 
Who 'twas that fo endur'd, "with his ſtrong arms 


1 This eveuld bade fecm'd a period 
To ſuch as love nit ſorrow ; but anther, 
T? amp, ify to- much, would make much more,. 


Aid t 5 ex? remity. | So, in Pers and Adonis : 
« Deviie exccemes beyond extremity," 


suda. So, in King Rickard ITT: 
O, let me make the gerind to my cute.“ 


buth te wich.” 


as the miſeries which the old king and his n 
£ ured, 


Mr. Steevens points * 
but another 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity ;— 
vn? by the words, hut ancther underſtands, But I muſt add another 


* 


functuation, ta obtain ſome ſenſe, reads and points; 
but another ;— 

(To amplify too-much, te make much more, 
And top extremity, ) 

Whilſt I was big, &c. 


mrehenfion, no ſenſe. MaLoxs. 


23 


del, anther Kind of concluſion, to my ſtory, ſuch as will increaſe the 
tors of what has been already told. But if ſuch, a. panctuation be. 
wanted, what ſhall we do with the ward 400u/d, which is thus left with- 

"it a nominative caſe ? A preceding editor, who introduced the above 
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9 Fds.] The lines between crotchets are not in the folio, Toixadx. 


Touch is here uſed as a ſubſtantive, A porid is an end or con- 


Tivs refle Ri: n perhaps gfers, as Dr. Warburton, has abſeryed, to the” 
bias defiing to haar more, and to Albany's thinking that enough had 
been (4/4, hr, toys E, would have ſeemed the utmoſt completion 
of woe, to ſuch as - not detight in forrewz bat axr$er, of a different 

Upyſition, 0 anplity 1a, wauld e give mere firength to that which 


Elgar's words, however, may have no reference to what Edmund 
has faid 3 and he may oaly ailude to the relation he is abaut to give 
of Kent's adding a new forrow to what Edgar already ſuffered, - by re- 


follower had 


. * o 


b. 


27 


indeed without that alteration, the words thus poigted affand, 5 in ay 


He 
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He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 

As he'd burſt heaven; threw me on my father“: 

Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 

That ever ear receiv'd: which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of ſie 

Began to crack: Twice then the trumpet ſounded ?, 

And there I left him tranc'd. a 
Alb. But who was this? 
Edg. Kent, fir, the baniſh'd Kent; who in diſguiſe 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 

Improper for a ſlave. ] 


Enter a Gentleman haſtily, wvith a bleody knife. 


Gent, Help! help! O help! 

Edg. What kind of help ? 

Als Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife? 

Gent. *Tis hot, it ſmokes ; 
It came even from the heart of *— 

Alb. Who, man? ſpeak +. . 

Gent. Your lady, fir, your lady: and her ſiſter 
By her is poiſon'd ; ſhe hath confeſs'd it, 

Eam. I was contracted to them both; all three 
Now marry in an inſtant. FIR, 


* — threw me en my father ;] Thus both the quartos, where alone 
this ſpeech js found, "3M Th „ and the — * editors, read 
threw bim on my father. This is a new and diſtinct idea; but I do not 
think myſelf warranted to adopt it; the text being intelligible, and it 
being very improbable that the word me ſhould have been printed inſtead 
of bim.—Kent in his tranſport of joy, at meeting Edgar, embraced him 
with ſuch violence, as to throw him on the dead body of Gloſter. 
| Maron. 

2 — the trumpet ſeunded,] The quartos, where alone this ſpeech is 
found, read trumpets ; but it was certainly a miſprint, for one trumpet 
only had ſounded. Dr. Johnſon made the correction. Maroxz· 

3 — from the beart of] Thus the quartos. The folio after theſe 
words, adds, O ſhe's dead! MaLonr. 

4 Who, man? fpeok.)] The folio reads be dead ? ſpeak, N 

8 N TEEVENS: 

5 Now marry in yu int.] In the folio, after theſe words, we 
have | 

Edg, Here comes Kent. 


Enter Kent. 
and the words—0, is this be, are ſpoken by Albany, immediately after 
touches us not cvith pity, I have followed the quartos. MALONE- 
Alb. 
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41h. Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead — 
This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not wath pity. [ Exit Gent, 


_ Foe KENr. 


Eag. Here comes Kent, fir”. 
+ Alb. O! 'tis he“. 5 
The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urges. 
Kent. I am come 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night ; bs 
Is he not here?? 
Alb. Great thing of us forgot !— _ | 
Speak, 1 where's the king? and where's Cor- 
elia ?— 
See'ſt thou this object, Kent? 
[The bodies of Goneril aud Regan are brought in. 
Kent, Alack, why thus ? 
Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd : 
The one the other poiſcn'd for my ſake, 
And after flew herſelf. 
Alb. Even ſo.—Cover their faces. 
Edu. I pant for life :—Some good I mean to do, 
Deſpight of mine own nature. Quickly ſend,» 
Be brief in it. to the caſtle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia 
Nay, ſend in time. 
Alb. Run, run, O, run— 
Edg. To who, my lord? Who has the office ? fend 
Thy token of reprieve. 
£4m. Well thought on ; take my ſword, 
Give it the captain“. 


* This judgment, &c. ] If Shakſpeare had ſtudied Ariſtotle all his life, 
he would nor perhaps have been able to mark with more preciſion the 
diſtin&t operations 4 and pity, TY AWIAIT r. 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos have This Juffice &c. 

ALONEs 

Here comes Kent, fir.] The manner in which Edgar here mentions 
Kent, ſeems to require the lines which are inſerted from the firſt edition 
in the foregoing ſcene, 93 

* 0! *tis be.] Thus the quartos. Folio: O, is this be? Maxon. 

3 Give it the captain. | The quartos read: 

— Take my ſword, the captain, 
Give it the captain.— STEEVENS. 


Q 4 | Alt. 
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Alb, Haſte thee for thy life?. [Exit EDA. 
Eam. He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me | 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon, = x 5 EI 
To lay . blame upon her own deſpair *. | 
Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 
| [Edmund 7s berne of. 


* % 


Enter Lear, with CoRDELLA dead in bis arms * ;Encin, 
 Oiticer, and Others.. | 


Lear. Howl, howl, howl, .howl !-O, you are men of 
ſtones ; | 
Had I your tongues. and eyes, I'd. uſe them ſo 
That — vault ſhould crack: — 0, ſhe is gone for 
ever | 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; 
She's dead as earth: — Lend me a looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why, then ſhe lives. 
Kent. Is this the promiſed end? 


Edg. Or image of that horror 3 ? 


Alb. Haſte thee for thy life.] Thus the quartos. In the folio this 
ſpeech is improperly aſſigned to Edger, who had the moment before re- 
ceived the token! of reprieve, which Edmund enjoined him td give the 
officer, in whoſe, cuſtody. Lear was. MALoxE, | 300 

I — upon her own air), Here the folio and quarto B unneceſſarily 
add— That ſbe forbid 22 1, e. deſtroyed herſelf. I have followed the 
quarto A, M ALONE. | | bp OI. 

2 — Cordelia dead in bis arms.) This princeſs, according to the old 
hiſtorians, retired with victory from © Two — {he 22 — 2 
father's; canſe; and thereby rep! im on the. throne: but in a ſubſe - 
quent de Nach Againſt het (Peer the death of the old king) by the ſons 
of Goneril and Regan, ſhe was taken, and died miſt tably in priſon. The 
poet found this in hiſtory, and was therefore willing to precipitate her 
death, which he knew had happened but a few years. after.” The Arama - 
tick writers of this age ſuffered as ſmall a number of * 2 _ he- 
roines to eſcape as paſſtble; nor could the filial ie is lady, any 
more than —— — af Ophelia, prevail — 2 Da to extend her 
life beyond her misfortunes, — A ; 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the original” reiater of this ſtory, ſays, that 
Cordelia, was thrown by her nephews into priſon. © Where, for grief at 
the laſs of her kingdom, fhe, killed herſelf.” Makoxx. | 

3 Kent. Ii this the, promis q end? 

Edg. Or image of that borror ?] It appears to me that by the Fe- 
miſed end Kent does not mean that conclufion which the ſtate of their af- 
fairs ſeemed to promiſe, but the end of the world. In St, Mark's Goſpel, 
when Chriſt foretels to his diſciples the end of the world, and is dzſcriving 
to them the figns that were to precede, and mark the a roach of, our 
final diſſolution, he ſays, „ For in thoſe days hal be ict ion . 7 
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415. Fall, and ceaſe+! 
| | Lear, 


<vas nat from the beginning of the creation which God created, unto this 
zinc, neither ſhall be:“ and afterwards he ſays, „Now #b#; brother ſhall 
betray the brother to death, and the father the ſon; and children ſoa riſe 
up againſt their parents, and ſhall cauſe them to be put to death.” Kent 
in co1templating the untxampled ſcene of exquifite affliction which was 
then before him, and the unnatural attempt of Goneril and Regan againſt 
their father's life, recollects theſe paſſages, and aſks, whether that was 
the end of the world that had been foretold to us. To which Edgar adds, 
or only a repreſentation and reſemblance of that horror? 25 

50 Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, Malcolm, &c. to view 
Duncan murdered, ſays, a | + 
up, up, and ſee 
The great doom's image ! . © | * 

There is evidently an alluſion to the ſame paſſages in ſcripture, in a 
ſpeech of Gloſter's, which he makes in the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act: 
« Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon porte nd no good to hs 3 
love cools z friendſhip falls off; brothers divide; in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, diſcord ; in palaces treaſon ; and the bond crack*d *ewixr ſon 
and father. Tnis villain — mine comes under the prediftion ; there's ſon- 

ainſt father ; the i s © the bias of nature; there's farber- 
5 244 : Wo have — a ſt of our ook a " 

If ary criticks ſhould urge it as an objection to this explanation, that 
the perſons of the drama are pagans, and of conſequence” unacquainted 
with the ſcriptures, they give Shakſpeare credit for more aceuracy than I 
fear he poſſeſſed, Mason. | i 

| entirely agree with Mr. Maſon in this happy explanation of this paſ- 
ſige. In a ſpeech which ous poet has put into the mouth of young Chf- 
faxd in The Second Part of King Henry VI. a ſimilar imagery is found. 
On ſ-cing the dead body of his father, who was flain in battle by the duke 
er York, he exclaimsy * 
© — Q, let the vile world end, | 
% And the premifed flames of the laſt day 
© Knit earth and heaven together! | 
© Now: let the general trumpet blow his blaſt; . 
% Partioularities and petty ſounds. 5 . 
(To ceaſe !“ N = 5 
There is no trace of theſe Unes in the old play on which be Second 
Part of King Henry VI. was formed. | — 

Image is again uſed for delineation or repreſentation, in X. Heitry IV. 
F. I, No counterfeit;-' but the true and perfeck i of life indeed.” * 
Again, in Hamlet : The play is the image of à murder done in 


Vienna,” 


© As from your graves rife upy and walk like ſprightsy © © 
© To countenance this horroure*? * 
Here we find ditjecti membra pcetæ ʒ the ſecond and fourth line, taken 
wgether, furniſhing us with the very expreſſion of the text. MAi'tonz. 
Fall, and ceaſe ] Albany is looking with attention on the pains erm. - 
by Lear to recover his child, and knows to what miſeries he muſt . 
Q 5 ſurviye. 
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Lear. This feather ſtirs 5 ; ſhe lives! if it be ſo, 
It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 
That ever I have felt. 
Kent. O my maſter ? kneeling, 
Lear. Pr = #01 ora . 
FEag. Tis noble Kent, your friend. 
Tear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors alls! 
J might have ſav'd her-; now ſhe's gone for ever !— 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ftay a little. ! 
What is't thou ſay'ſt ?—Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman :— — 
I kill'd the ſlave that was a hanging thee. 
OF. Tis true, my lords, he did. 
Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 
T have ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them ſkip” ; I am old now, 


ſurvive, when he finds them to be ineffectual. Having theſe images pre- 
ſent to his eyes and imagination, he cries out, Rather fall, and ceaſe ts 
be, at once, than continue in exiſtence only to be wwretched. So, in All's 
Well, &c. to ceaſe is uſed for to die: and in Hamlet, the death of majeſty 
is called the ceaſe of majeſty.” 
Again, in Al's Well that Ends Well : 
% Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe ! 
«© Both ſuffer under this complaint you bring, 
« And both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy.” STEIVENS. 
The word is uſed nearly in the ſame ſenſe in a former ſcene of this 
pay «© Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main, 
% That things might change or ceaſe.” 
J doubt, however, whether Albany's ſpeech is addreſſed to — 
ALONE. 
5 This feather ſtirs 3—] So, in Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : Fetch a 
Jooking-glaſs, ſee if his breath will not ſtain it; or pull ſome feathers 
from my pillow, and lay them to his lips.” STEEVENS. 
There is the ſame thought in King Henry IV. P. II. Act IV. ſc. iv. 
by his gates of breath 
«© There lies @ downy feather, which ſtirs not.” WHALLEY- 
© — murderers, traitors all !] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 
winrderous — all, MALONE. We A 
7 I bave ſeen the day, with iting faulebion 
#4 would rags nfs Ie is di cult for an author who ne- 
ver peruſes his firſt works, to avoid repeating ſome of the ſame thoughts 
in his later productions. What Lear has juſt ſaid, had been anticipated by 
Juſtice Shallow in the Merry Wives of Windſor :=] have ſeen the time, 
with my long ſword, I would have made you four tall fellows ſkip like 
rats. It is again repeated in Othello: 
44 I have ſeen the day 
« That with this little arm and this good ſword 


* 1 have made wy way, &c. STIILVI NS. And 
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And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me. Who are you? 

Mine eyes are none o' the beſt ;—['ll tell you — 4 
Kent. If fortune brag of two ſhe lov'd and ha 

One of them we behold *. / 

Lear. This is a dull fight? : Are you not Kent ? 
Kent. The ſame; your ſervant Kent: 

Where is your ſervant Caius ? 

Lear. He's a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 

He'll ſtrike, and quickly too :—He's dead and rotten. 
Kent, No, my good lord; I am the very man; 
Lear. I'll ſee that ſtraight. 1 
Kent. That, from your firſt of difference and decay i, 

Have follow'd your ſad ſteps. | | 
Lear. You are welcome hither. 
Kent. Nor no man elſe “; all's cheerleſs, dark, and 

deadly.— WE 

Your eldeſt 2 have fore-doom'd themſelves ?, 

And deſperately are dead. 75 
Lear, Ay, ſo I think. | 
Alb. He knows not what he ſays ; and vain it is 

That we preſent us to him. | 
Els. Very bootleſs. 


Ester an Officer. 
OF. Edmund is dead, my lord. 


If fortune brag of two ſhe led and hated, 

n: of them wwe behold. ] I ſuppoſe by the two whom fortune once 
loved, a:d then hated, Kent means, Lear and himſelf; and that each of 
them, looking on the other, ſaw a rare inſtance of her caprice. He may, 
however, be only thinking of Lear, the object of her hate. 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos read—lov'd or hated 3 
and they might be right, if the interpretation laſt given be the true one. 
Maron. 
9 This is a dull fight :] This paſſage is wanting in the quartos. 
| | | STEEVENS» 
A difference and decay,] Decay for misfortunes. WarBURTON. 
The quartos read : 
That from your /ife of difference and decay. STEEVENS. 
2 Nor no man elſe;] Kent means, I welcome !' No, nor no man elſe. 
MaALoNnZr. 
"> fore-doom'd themſelves. ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
one, 
Have fore-doom'd themſelues is — Have anticipated their own doom. To 
ferdo is to deſtroy. STEEVERS. . 
* = be ſays :) The quartos read—ae ſees, which may be right. 
| * S$TxEvVINs. 


Alb. 
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Alb. That's but a trifle here 
You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to cis great decay may come, 
Shall be apply'd: For us, we will reign, 
During the lit of this old majeſty, /, ; 
To him our abſolute power :»=Youz-w your rights; 
| se Edgar and Kent. 

With boot“, and ſud addition. as. four honours _ 
Have · more than merite&——Alk friends thall take 
The wages ef their virtue, and all fes 
The cup of their deſervings.—0, ſes, ſee! 

can. And my poor. fool is. hang' d?! No,, no, no life: 
Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, 11 


| >» Fa „* z dex? « " 
* 


3 What comfort to this great decay may comes] This great decay is 
Lear, Ram Sligledpeara peetically calls ſe, and means the ſame. as if 
he had aid, this piece of decay d reyaliy, this ruin A majeſty. 

. e.. 
A precedipg paſſage in which Gloſter laments Lear's frenzy, fully fup- 


2 


is 
# 


ports Mi\Steevenss:mtoerpretativin om? 
4% O ruin'd piece of nature! This great wond 
«© Shall fo wear out to nought.” . 
Again, in Julius Cæſar: * ' : 
% Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, &c, Maroxz. 
* With beat, —] With advantage,” with increaſe. JounsoN. 
7 And my poor fool is bang d] This is an expreſſion of tenderneſs 
for his dead Cordelia, (not hig feel, as ſome have thought,) on whoſe 
lips he is ſtill intent, and dies away while he is ſearching for life 


there. 7 
Poer foals in the age of SKakſpeare, was an expreſſion of endearment. 
So, in his Antony and Cleopatra : TANF 2” | 
a poor venomous ful, | 
« Be angry and di ſpatch.— 
Again, in King Herry VI. P. III. | 
| 4 So many weeks ere the poor ſcols will yean.“ 
gain, in Romeo and Juliet: a | ; 3 
; „„ And, pretty feol, it ſtinted and faid—ay.” ; 

I nay. add, 0d 2 for of Lear was long ago forgotten. Having filled 
the ſpace allotted him in the arrangement of the play, he appears to have 
been filently withdrawn in the fixth ſcene of the third act. —That the 
thoughts of a father, in the bittereſt of all moments, while his favourite 
child lay dead in his arms, ſhould recur to the antick who had former.) 
diverted him, has ſome what in it that I cannot reconcile to the idea of ge- 
nuine ſorrow and de pair. . 

Beſides this, Cordelia was recently hanged; but we know not that t 

had ſuffered in the fame manner, nor can imagine why he ſhould. 

he party adverſe to Lear was little intereſted in the fate of his 2 
The only uſe of him was to contraſt and alleviate the ſorrows of his La « 
ter; and, that purpoſe being fully anſwered, the poet's ſolicitude abou 
kim was at an end. The 
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And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no more, 
| | | Never, 


The term oer fool might indeed have miſbecome the mouth of a 
caſſal commiſerating the untimely end of à princeſs, but hay no | 
priety when wſed by a Weak, old, diſtracted Fing; in whoſe-mind the diſ- 
tinctions of nature only farvive, while he is utteting his laſt frantick ex- 
clamations over a murdered danghter. | oy | hd 

Should the _—_— remark, however, be thought erroneonm, the 
reader will forgive ſt, as it ferves to introduce fone contradiftory obſer- 
vations from a critick, in whoſe taſte and judgment too much confidence 
cannot eafily be pfaced- ST EVEN. ory = | 

I confeſs, I, am one of thofe whoi Pave rhonghr that Lear mea bis 
Foal, and yot Cordelig.” If he nicans Cordelia, then what T have always 
confidered' 25a beanty; is of the fame kind as the arcidental ſtroke of 
tie pencil that! produced the foatn.—_Lear's affectionate remembrance 
of the Fre in this place, I uſed to think, was one of thoſe ſtrokee of 

which' are ſo often found in Shrkſpearey and if 
him only 1 : | 


Lear appeats to have # particular affe&ion for this Fool, whoſe fidelity in 
attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in his diſtreſs, ſeems to 
deſarve all his xindae fs. | A Es: + £4: 

Peer fool and nave, ſays he, in the midſt of the | thunder-ftorm, I 
have one part in my heart that's ſorry yet for thees „ 

It does not there forè appear to me, do be allowing too much conſequence 
to the Fol, in making Lear beſtow a thought on him, even when in ſtill 
greater diſtreſs, Lear i tepteſented as a good-natured, paſſtorrate, and 
rather weak old man; it is the old age of à cocker'd fpaikt boy; There is 
no impropriety in giving to fuch à character thofe tender domeſtiek affee - 
tions, which would Il become à more heroick character, ſuch avs Othello, 
Macbeth, or Rittiadd If PE 1 * 

The words — o, n, ho A; I ſuppoſe to be ſpolten, not teriderly, 
but with paſſion: Let nothing now live z—let there be univerſal deſtrus - 
= 5 ſpould a' dog, 4 botſe, à rut, have life, awd then no breath 
4 | g 


It may be obſerved, that as there was # neceſſity, the neceſſity of pros 
priety at leaſt, that this Fool, the favourite of the author, of Lear, and 
conſequently of the audience, ſhonld not be loſt or forgot, it dught to be 
known what became of him. — However, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
we cannot infer much from thence; Shakfpeare is hot always attentive to 
finiſh the figures of his groups. 9c,» THLAIEF 
have only to add, that if an actor, hy adopting the Interpretation men- 
toned above, ſhould apply the words \ppor - fool to Cordena, the àudience 
would, I ſhould imagine, think it a ſtrange, mode of exprefling the grief 
and eſfection of a father för his dead daughter, and that daughter queen. 
he words, poor fool, are undoubtedfy e xpreſſtve of endearmemt 3 and 
Shakſpeare himſelf, in another place, ſpeaking of a dying animal, calls it 
bear dappled foal : but it never is, nor never can be, uſed with any de- 
gee of propriety, but to commiſerate ſome very inferior obje&; which 
may be loved, without much eſteem or refped. oo OOO 

N 4 -— =  JIrJſosrva RTVY NOH DO 

It is not without ſome reluctance that F expreſs my diſſent from- the- 
friend whoſe name is ſubſcribed to the preceding note; whoſe obſervations 

on 


genius, or of nature, 
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Pray 


on all ſubjets of criticiſm and taſte are ſo ingenious and juſt, that poſte- 
rity may be at a loſs to determine, whether his conſummate Kill and exe- 
cution in his own art, or his judgment on that and other kindred arts, 
were ſuperior. But magis amica veritas ſhould be the motto of e 
editor of Shak ſpeare; in conformity te which I muſt add, that I have not 
the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's interpretation of theſe words is the 
true one. The paſſage indeed before us appears to me ſo clear, and fo in- 
applicable to any perſon but Cordelia, that I fear the reader may think any 
further comment on it altogether ſuperfluous. 

It is obſervable that Lear from the time of his entrance in this ſcene to 
his uttering theſe words, and from thence to his death, is wholly occupied 
by the loſs of his daughter. He is diverted indeed from it for a moment 
by the intruſion of Kent, who forces himſelf on his notice; but he in- 
ſtantly returns to his beloved Cordelia, over whoſe dead body he continues 
to hang, He is now himſelf in the agony of death ; and ſurely at ſuch a 
time, when his heart is juſt breaking, it would be highly unnatural that 
he ſhould think of his fool. But the great and decißve objection to ſuch a 
ſuppoſition is that which Mr. Steevens has mentioned; that Lear has juſt 
ſeen his daughter hanged, having unfortunately been admitted too late to 
preſerve her life, though time cnough to puniſh the perpetrator of the 
act: but we have no authority whatſoever for ſuppoſing his Fool hanged 
alſo. 

Whether the expreflion—poor fool can be applied with propriety onl 
to inferior objefts, for wwhom we have not much reſpe or eftcem, is net, 
conceive, the queſtion. Shakſpeare does not always uſe his terms with 
ſtrict propriety, but he is always the beſt commentator on himſelf, and he 
certainly has applied this term in another place to the young, the beautiful, 
and innocent, Adonis, the object of ſomewhat more than the eſteem of 3 
goddeſs : 

« For pity new ſhe can no more detain him; 
„ The poor fool prays her . may depart.“ 
Again, though leſs appoſttely, in Twelfth Nigbt: 
« Alas, poor fool, how have di baffled thee 7 
» in Much Ado Abeut Nothing : 
4% Lady, you have a merry heart. 
« Beat. Yes, m lord, 1 thank it, poor fool, it keeps on the 
| windy fide of care.” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 
«© —— Do not weep, good foot, 
4 There is no cauſe. | 
In Romeo and Juliet a ſimilar term of endearment is employed. Mer- 
eutio, ſpeaking of Romeo, whom certainly he both eſteemed and loved, 
8 3 


«© The om and I muſt conjure him.” 

Nor was the p logy which has occaſioned this long note, peculiar 
to Shakſpeare, It was long before his time incorporated in our language 
as appears from the following paſſage in the old poem entitled The Hiſtory 
of Remeus and Falict, 1562 


66-Yeay- 


” 
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Pray you, undo this button“: Thank you, fir, — 
Do you ſee this? Look on her,—look,—her lips ?,— 
Look there, look there !— [ He dies. 
Edg. He faints !-—My lord, my lord, 
Kent. Break, heart“; I pr'ythee, break! 
Eag. Look up, my lord. | | 
Kent. Vex not his ghoſt: O, let him paſs* ! he-hates 
him, 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. | 1 
ag. O, he is gone, indeed. 
Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur'd ſo long: 8 
He but uſurp'd his life. | | 


« Yea, he forgets himſelfe, ne is the wretch fo bolde 

« To aſk her name that without force doth him in bondage 
' hold; 

« Ne how to unlooſe his bondes doth the poore foole deviſe, 

« But only ſeeketh by her fight to feed his houngry eyes. 

In old Engliſh a foo! and an innocent were ſynonymous terms. Hence 
probably the peculiar uſe of the expreflion—poor fool. In the paſſage be- 
fore us, Lear, I conceive, means by it, dear, tender, helpleſs innocence ! 

MaALonz. 

s Pray you, undo this button :) The Rev. Dr. J. Warton judiciouſſy 
obſerves, that the ſwelling and heaving of the heart is deſcribed by tbis 
moſt expreſſive circumſtance. So, in the Honeſt Lawyer, 1616: 

66 oh my heart !— 

c“ It beats ſo it has broke my buttons. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

« . Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 

© That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 

« Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead-killing news!“ 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: : 

O, cut my lace; leſt my heart, cracking it, 

“% Break too! 


1 as Mr. Malone adds, from N. Field's 4 Woman's a Weathercock, 
1612: 


6 — {well heart ! buttons fly open ! | | 
© Thanks gentle doublet, —elſe my heart had broken." 
| STEEVENS- 
Do you ſee this ? &c. ] This line, and the following hemiſtich, are 
not in the quartos. After thank you, fir, they have only the interjection 
0, five times repeated. MALoNZ. 
" Break, beart ; &.] This line is in the quartos given to the dying 
Lear. Maroxx. | 
2 0, let bim paſs !] See p. 306, n. 5- Martonr. 
| 3 — this tough world] Thus all the old copies. Mr. Pope changed 
it to rough, but, perhaps, without neceſſity, This teugb world is this 
Wdurate rigid world. STEVE S. , 


Alb, 
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Alb. Bear them from hence, Our preſent buſineſs 
Is general woe. Friends of my ſoul, you wann 
2 a To Kent, Y 
Rule in this realm and the gorg'd Rag + con wo wy FF 
Kent. I have a journgy, ſir, ſhortly to go; 
My maſter calls, and I muſt not ſay, no“. | 
: 16. The weight: of this fad time we muſt obey 5 ;. 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to ſay, 
The oldeſt hath-borne-moſt : we, that are young, all 
Shall never ſee ſo much, nor live ſo long“. 197-2 
[Exeant, with à dead march. 


4 —T muft net ſay, ns.) The modern editors have ſuppoſed that 
Kent expires after he has repeated theſe two laſt lines ; but the ſpeech 
rather appears to be meant for a deſgairing than a dying man; and as the 
2 editions giye no marginal direction for his death, I have forborn to in- 

rt any. | 

I take-this-opportunity of retracting a declaration which I had formerly 
made on the faith of another perſon, viz, that the quartos, 1608, were 
exactly alike. T have ſince diſcoyered that they vary one from another in 


many inſtances. , STEEVENS.. 
Kent on his entrance in this ſcene ſays, 
Jam come | ' 2 
Io bid. my king and maſter aye good night ;— 
but. this, like the ſpeech before us, only marks the de ſpondeney of the 
ſpeaker. 'The word fbortly Li. e. ſome time hence, at no very diſtant 
period, ] decifively proves, that the poet did not mean to make him die on 
the ſcene, He merely ſays, that he ſhall not Ive lang, and therefore 
cannot undertake the office aſſigned to him. | 
The marginal direction, he dies, was firſt introduced by the ignorant 
editor of the ſecond folio. Maron xk 
5 The weight of this ſad time, &c.) This ſpeech from the authority 
of the old quarto is rightly placed to Albany: in the edition by the 
players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt not, it was of cuſtom 
8 And the caſé was this: he who played Edgar, being a more fa- 
vourite actor than he whe performed Albany, in ſpite of decorum it was 
thought proper he ſhould have the laſt word. TuEOBALI DUV. a 
6 The tragedy of Lear is deſervcdly celebrated among the dramas of 
Shakſpeare- There is perhaps no play which keeps the attention fo 
ſtrongiy fixed ; which ſo much agitates our paſſions, and intereſts our 
curiofity, The artful; in volutions ef diftin@ intereſts, the ſtriking op- 
poſition. of contrary, chara&ers, the ſudden oltanges of fortune, and the 
quick fuccefſion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of in- 
dignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does rot contribute 
to the aggravation of the diſtreſs or conduct of the action, and ſcarce 2 
line which does not canduce to the progreſs cf the ſoene. 80 powerful. 
is the current of the poetꝰs ĩ Nee that the mind, which once ven- 
tures within it, is burried irre fiſtibly al | | $: 3 
On the ſeemiſg impro ity of. 2 conduct, it may be obſerved; 
that he is repreſented according to hiſtories at that time vulgarly received 


a> true. And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the — fox 


= 
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ignorance of the age to which this ſtory is referred, it will appear not ſo 
unlikely as while we eſtimate Lear's manners by our own. . Such prefe- 
rencè of one daughter to another, or refignation of dominion on ſuch con- 
duns, would be yet eredible, if told of à petty R Guinea or 
Malagaſcar. Shalk ſpeare, indeed, by the mention of his earls, and dukes 
has given us the idea of times more civilized, and of life regulated by 
ſafter manners; and the truth is, that though he ſa. nicely diſerimipates,, 
and ſo minutzly deferibes the characters of men, he commonly neglects, 
and confounds the characters of ages, by mingling cuſtoms ancient and. 
modern, Engliſh and foreign. | OE has 

My learned friend Mr. Warton, who has in the Adventurer. very mi- 
nutely criticiſed this play, remarks, that the inſtances of cruęlty are tos, 
ſavage aad ein and that the intervention of Edmuad deſtroys the 
ſimplicity of the ſtory. Theſe objectiogs may, I think, be anfwered,, 
by r:peating, that the cryelty of W daughters is an hiſtorical fact to 
which the poet has added little, having only drawn it into a ſeries by dia- 
lgue and action. But I am nat able to apologize with, equal plauſibility 
for the extruſion of Gloſter's eyes, which eems an tao horrid to 
de endured in dramatic exhibition, and ſuch. as maſt always compel the 
mind to relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity. Vet let it be remembered that 
our authour well Knew what would pleaſe the audience for which he 
wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the Splicing of the action is abun- 
dantly recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the art with which he 
is made to. co-operate with the chief deſign, and the opportunity which 
he gives the poet of combining perfidy with perfidy, and connecting 
the wicked ſon with the eke to. impreſs this important 
moral, that villainy is never at a ſtop, that crimes lead to crimes, and at 
laſt terminate in ruin. : | > 

But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shakſpeare has ſuf- 
fered the virtue of Cordelia to periſh in a juſt cauſe, contrary to the nas, 
tural ideas of juſtice; to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet 17 
ftrange, to the faith of chroniclas. Vet this conduct is juſtifigd by Tb 
Spe#ator, who blames Tate for giving Cordelia ſucceſs and happineſs 1 
his alteration, and decfares, that, in his,oginion, the tragedy. has Ip balf 
its beauty, Dennis has remarked, whether juſtly or hot, chat, to {ecu 
the favourable reception of Cats, the town was poiſencd with much falſe 
and abominable Wk "of and that endeavaurs. had, been uſzd to diſcredit 
and decry poetical juſtice. A play in which the wicked proſper, and the; 
virtuous miſcarry, may doubtleſs be good, becauſe it is a jaſt repreſenta», 
tion of the common events of human life : but ſince. all reaſonable: beings. 
naturally love juſtice, I cannot. eafily be perſuaded, that the obſervation 
of juſtice makes a play worſe z or, that if other excellencies are equal, 
the audience will not always riſe better pleaſed from the final triumph of 
perſecuted virtue, © bs tae wh 51 

Ia the preſent caſe the publick has decided“. Cordelia, from the time 
of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity. And, if nu ſen- 
tions could add any thing to the general ſuffrage, I might relate, I was, 


. . 


Dr. Johnſen ſhould rather have ſaid that the managers of the theatres- 
royal have decided, and the publick has been obliged. to acquicſce in their 
deciſion, The altered play has the upper galery on its fide ; the oritzinab 
Gama was patronized by Addiſon : * r an 
Victrir cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Cateri. STE YEXx SJ. 


* 
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many years ago ſo ſhocked by Cordelia's death, that I know not whether 
I ever endured to read again the laſt ſcenes of the play till I undertook to 
reviſe them as an editor. | 

There is another controverſy. among the eriticks concerning this play. 
It is diſputed whether the predominant image in Lear's diſordered mind be 
the loſs of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, 2 
very judicious critick, has evinced by induction of particular paſſages, 
that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary ſource of his diſtreſs, 
and that the fe of royalty affects him only as a ſecondary and ſubordinate 
evil. He obſerves with. great juſtneſs, that Lear would move our com- 
paſſion but little, did we not rather conſider the injured father than the 


degraded king, A 
The ſtory of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, which is de- 
rived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, whem Holinſhed generally copied; but perhaps immediately from 
an old hiſtorical ballad. My reaſon for believing that the Play was pol. 
terior to the ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad 
has nothing of Shakſpeare's nocturnal tempeſt, which is too ſtriking to 
have been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has the rudiments 
of the play, but none of its amplifications : it firſt hinted Lear's madneſs, 
but did not array it in circumſtances. The writer of the ballad added 
ſomething to the hiſtory, which is a proof that he would have added more, 
if more had occurred to his mind, and more muſt have occurred if he had 
ſeen Shakſpeare. 22 

The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons is borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia, 
in which we find the following chapter, which is ſaid to be entitled, in 
the firſt edition of 1590, ©* The pitiful ſtate and ftorie of the Paphla- 
gonian unkinde king, and his kind fonne ; firſt related by the ſonne, 
then by the blind father, 

In the ſecond edition printed in folio in 1593, there is no diviſion of 
chapters. There the ſtory of the king of Paphlagonia commences in 
P+ 69, b. and is related in the following words: 

« It was in the kingdome of Galacia, the ſeaſon being (as in the 
depth of winter) very cold, and as then ſodainely growne to ſo extreame 
and foule a ftorme, that neuer any winter (I thinke) brought foorth a 

' fowler child; ſo that the princes were euen compelled by the haile, that 
the pride of the winde blew into their faces, to ſeeke ſome ſhrowding 
place, which a certaine hollow rocke offering vnto them, they made it 
their ſhield againſt the tempeſts furie. And ſo ſtaying there, till the 
violence thereof was paſſed, they heard the ſpeach of a couple, who, not 
perceiuing them, (being hidde within that rude canapy) helde a ſtraunge 
and pitifull diſputation, which made them ſteppe out; yet in ſuch ſort, 
as they might ſee vnſeene. There they perceaued an aged man, and a 
young, ſcarcely come to the age of a” man, both poorely arayed, ex- 
treamely weather-beaten 3 the olde man blinde, che young man leading 
him : and yet through all thoſe miſeries, in both there ſeemed to appeare 
a kinde of nobleneſſe, not ſutable to that affliction. But the firſt words 
they heard, were theſe of the old man. Well, Leonatus, (faid he) fince 
I cannot perſwade thee to leade mee to that which ſhould end my griefe, 
and thy trouble, let me now entreat thee to leaue me: feare not, MY 
miſerie cannot be greater than it is; and nothing doth become me but mi- 
feriez feare not the danger of my blind ſteps; I cannot fall worſe than L 
am. And doo not, I pray thee, doo not obſtinately continue to n 
thee with my wretchednes. But flie, flie from this region, onely 1 
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of me. Deare father, (anſwered he,) doo not take away from me the 
onely remnant of my happineſſe: while I haue power to doo you ſeruice, 
I am not wholly miſerable. Ah, my ſonne, (faid he, and with that he 
groned, as if ſorrow ſtraue to breake his hearte,) how euill fits it in me to 
baue ſuch a ſonne, and how much doth thy kindneſſe vpbraide my wick- 
edneſſe ! Theſe dolefull ſpeeches, and ſome others to like purpoſe, (well 
ſhewing they had not bene borne to the fortune they were in,) moued the 
princes to goe out vnto them, and aſke the younger, what they were. 
Sirs, (anſwered he, with a gvod grace, and made the more agreeable * 
certain noble kinde of pitiouſnes) I ſee well you are ſtraungers, 
know not our miſerie, ſo well here knowne, that no man dare know, but 
that we muſt be miſerable. In deede our ſtate is ſuch, as though nothing 
is ſo needfull vnto vs as pittie, yet nothing is more daungerous vato vs, 
than to make our ſelues ſo knowne as may ſtirre pittie. But your pre- 
ſence promiſeth, that cruelty ſhall not ouer-runne hate. And if id did, 
in truth our ſtate is ſoncke below the degree of feare. 

« This old man whom 1 Jeade, was lately rightfull prince of this 
countrie of Paphlagenia, by the hard-harted vngratefulnes of a ſonne of 
his, deprived, not onely of his kingdome (whereof no forraine forces 
were euer able to ſpoyle him) but of his ſight ; the riches which nature 
graunts to the pooreſt creatures. Whereby, and by other his vnnaturall 
dealings, he hath bin driuen to ſuch griefe, as euen now he would haue 
had me to have led him to the toppe of this rocke, thence to caſt himſelfe 
headlong to death: and ſo would haue made me, who receiued my life of 
him, to be the worker of his deſtruction. Bat noble gentlemen, (ſaid 
he) if either of you haue a father, and feele what duetifull affection is 
engraffed in a ſonnes hart, let me entreate you to conuay this afflicted 
prince to ſome place of reſt and ſecuritie. Amongſt your worthie actes it 
hall be none of the leaſt, that a King, of ſuch might and fame, and fo 
vniuſtlie oppreſſed, is in any ſort by you relieued. 

« But before they coulde make him aunſwere, his father began to 
ſpeake. Ah, my ſonne, (ſaid he) how evill an hiſtorian are you, that 
leaue out the chief knot of all the diſcourſe ? my wickednes, my wick. 
ednes, And if thou doeſt it to ſpare my ears, (the onely ſenſe now left 
mee proper for knowledge, ) aſſure thy ſelfe thou doeſt miſtake mee. And 
I take witneſſe of that ſunne which you ſee, (with that he caſt vp his 
blinde eies, as if he would hunt for light,) and wiſh my ſelfe in worſe 
caſe than I doe wiſh my ſelfe, which is as evill as may bee, if I ſpeake 
vntruely, that nothing is ſo welcome to my thoughts, as the publiſhing 
of my ſhame. Therefore know you, gentlemen, (to whome from my 
heart I wiſh that it may not proue ſome ominous foretoken of misfortune 
to haue met with ſuch a miſer as I am, ) that whatſoever my ſonne 
(0 God, that truth bindes me to reproch him with the name of my ſonne !) 
hath ſaide, is true. But beſides thoſe truthes, this alſo is true; that 
hauing had in lawfull mariage, of a mother fitte to beare roiall children, 
this ſonne, (ſuch a one as partly you ſee, and better ſhall knowe by my 
ſhort declaration,) and ſo enjoyed the expectations in the world of him, 

he was growen to iuſtifie their expectations, (ſo as I needed enuie no 
father for the chiefe comfort of mortalitie, to leaue an other ones ſelfe 
after me,) I was carried by a baſtard ſonne of mine (if at leaſt I bee 
bounde to beleeue the words of that baſe woman my concubine, his mo- 
ther,) firſt to miſlike, then to hate, laſtly to deſtroy, or to doo my beſt to 
deſtroy, this ſonne (I thinke you thinke) vndeſeruing deſtruction · What 
wars he vſcd to bring me to it, if 1 ſhoulde tell you, I ſhoulde —_— 

wou 
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trouble you with as much peiſonous hypocriſie, deſperate fraude, ſmooth 
malice, hidden ambition, and ſmiling enuie, as any living perſon could be 
harbored. _ But 1 lift it not; no remembraunce of naughtineſſe delightes 
me, but mine owne; and me thielkes, the accuſing his trappes might ia 
ſome manner excuſe my fault, which certainclie I loth to doo. But the 
concluſion is, that I gaue order to ſome ſeruauntes of mine, whome 1 
. as apte for fuch chatities as my ſelfe, to lead him out into a forreſt 
and there to kill him. * | 

« But theſe theeues (better natured to my ſonne than my ſelfe) ſpared 
his life, letting him goe, to learne to live poorlie : which he did, giuirg 
himfelfe to be a private ſouldier, in a countrey here by. But as hee was 
ready to be greatlie aduzunced for ſome noble peeces of ſeruice which he 
did, he heard newes'of me: who, dronke in ny afft Rion to that vnlau- 
full and vnnaturall ſonne of mine, ſuffered my ſelfe ſo to be gouerned by 
him, that all, fauours and puniſhments paſſed by kim; all, offices, and 
places of importante, diftributed to his fauourites ; ſo that ere I was aware, 
I had left my ſelfe nothing but the name of a king: which he ſhortly 
wearie of too, with manie indignities, if any thing may be called an in- 
dignitie, which was laide vpon me, threw me out of my feate, and put 
out my eies; and then, proud in his tiranpie, let me goe, neither impri- 
ſoning nor killing me: but rather delighting to make me feele my milerie; 
miſerie in deede, if euer there were any; full of wretchedne ſſe, fuller 
of diſgrace, and fulleſt of guiltines. And as ke came to the crowne by 
ſo vnjuſt meanes, as vniuftlic he kept it, by force of ſtraunger ſouldieis 
in Cittadels, the neſtes of tirannie, and murderers of libertie; diſarming 
all his own countrimen, that no man durſt ſhew himſelfe a well-willer of 
mine; to ſay the truth, (I thinke) few of them being ſo, conſidering my 
cruel folly to my good ſonne, and fooliſh kindneſſe to my vnkind baſtart; 
bat if there were any who felt a pitty of fo great a fall, and had yet any 
ſparkes of vnflaine duety lefte in them towards me, yet durſt they not 
ſhewe it, ſcarcely with guing mee almes at their doores; which yet was 
the onely fuſtenaunce of my diſtreſſed life, no body dating to ſhewe ſo 
much charitie, as to lende mee a hande to guide my darke ſteppes: till 
this ſonne of mine, (Cod knowes, woorthy of a more virtueus, and more 
fortunate father,) forgetting my abhominabla wronges, not recking daun- 
ger, and neglecting the preſent good way hee way in of doing himfelfe 
good, came hether to doo this Rind office you ſee him performe toward*s 
me, to my vpſpeakcable griefe ; not, only becauſe his kindnes is a glaſſe 
euen to my blind cies, of my naughtines, but that, aboue all griefcs, it 
greeues me he ſhould deſperatlie aduenture the loſſe of his well deſeruing 
life for mine, that yet owe more to fortune for my deſerts; as if hee 
would cary mudde in a cheſt of chriſtall. For well I know, he that row 
raigneth, howe much ſo euer (and with good reaſon) he deſpiſeta me, of 
all men de ſpiſed, yet hee will not let . ppe any aduantage to make away 
him, whoſe iuft title, enobled by courage and goodnes, may one day ſhake 
the ſeate of a neuer- ſecure tyrannie. And for this cauſe I craued of him 
to leade mee to the toppe of this rocke, indeede I muſt confeſſe, witi 
meaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine a companion as I am. But he 
finding what I purpoſed, onely therein ſince bee was borne, ſhewes him- 
ſelfe qi ſobedient vnto mec. And now, gentlemen, you have the true 
ſtorie, which I pray you publiſh to the world, that my miſchieuous pra- 
ceedinges may bee the glorie of his ſiliall pietie, the onely reward row left 
for fo greate a merite. And if ik. may be, let me oblaine that of Jou, 
which my ſonne denies me: for neuer was there more pity in * 


* a ., a 
than in ending me; both becauſe therein my agonies ſhall ende, and ſo 
ſhall you preſerue this excellent young man, who els wilfully followes his 
one ruine. | | 

% The matter in it ſelfe lamentable, lamentably expreſſed by the old 
prince, which needed not to taice to himſelfe the geſtures of pitie, fince 
his face coulde not put of the markes thereof, greatly moued the two 
princes to compatſion, which coulge not ftay in ſuch harts as theirs wich- 
ous ſ-eking remedies. But by by the occaſion was preſented: for 
Pl:xirtus (fo was the baſtard called) came thether with fortie horſe, one 
of purpoſe to murder this -brother ; of whoſ2 comming he had foone 
aluertiſement, and thought no eyes of ſuafficlent eredite in ſuch a matter, 
but his owns 3 and therefore came himſeife to be actor, and 1{p:Rator. 
And as ſoone as hee came, not regarding the weak (as hee thongist) garde 
of but two men, commauaded ſame of his followers to ſot their h $140 
lis, in the killing of Leonatus. But the young prince, hug not 6ther- 
wil armed but with a ſworde, hawe falſ:ly joeuer he was dealt with by 
others, would not betray him fſ-1fz 3 but brauely drawing it out, made the 
death of the firſt that aſſayled bim warne his fellowes to come more _warily 
a ter him. But then Pyrocles and Mufidor us were quickly become parties, 
(15 juſt a defence deſerving as much as oli friendihip,) and ſo did behave 
tem among that companies, more injurious than valiant, that wary of 
tin in loſt their hues for their wicked maiſter. 

© Yet perhaps had the number of them at laſt prevailed, if the king 
of Pontus (lately by them made fo) had not come vaioaked for to their 
ſuccours. Who, hauing had a dreame which had fixt his imagination ve- 
h-mently vpon ſome great daunger preſentiy to follow thoſe two princes 
waom hee moſt dearcly Bued, was come in al haſt, following as wel as 
he could their track with a hundreth horſes, in that countrie which he 
thought, conſidering who then raigned, a fitte place inough to make the 
ſtaz2 of any tragedies : 

„% But then the match had been ſo ill made for Plexirtus, that his I- 
|d lif-, and worſe gotten honour, ſaould haue tumbled together to de- 
ſtrution, had there not come in Tycleus and Tolenory, with foruy or ſitdy in 
their ſuite, to the defence of Plexirtus, Theſe two were brothers, of 
th? nobleſt houſe of that country, brought vppe from their infancy with 
Plexirtus ; men of ſuch proweſie, as not to knowe frare in themſzluts, 
214 yet to teach it others that ſnoulde deale with them; tor they had often 
made their Bues triumph ouer moſt terrible daungers 3 neucr ditmaied, 
and euer fortunate ; and trugly no more fetied in valure, chan diſpoſed to 
gadnes and juſtice, if either they had lighited on a better friegd, or couid 
- hau2 learned to make friendſhip a childe, and not the father of vertue. 

Put ecinging vp, racher than choiſe, having firſt kaic, their miades vnto 
him, (indeede crafty inougb, cither to hide his faultes, or neuer tuſature 
them, but waen they micht pay home,) they wilitagly heldedeut the 
courte, rather to ſatizfie, hira than ail the worlde; and gathtt to be good 
ir1:ndes, then good men: ſo as though they did not like the eviil hee did, 
yet they liked him that did the euiil; and though not counceilors of the 
offence, yet protectors of the offender. Now they hauing heard of thus 
ſolaine soing out, With fo, ſmall a compaay, in a countrey full of euilt- 
Wining 
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tien found any, that could make them ſo well repeate their hardeſt leſſon 
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in the feates of armes. And briefly ſo they did, that if they overcame 
not, yet were they not ouercome, but caried away that vrgratefull maifter 
of theirs to a place of ſecurity 3 howſoeuer the princes iaboured to the 
contrary, But this matter being thus farre begun, it became not the 
conſtancy of the princes ſo to leaue it; but in all haſt making forces both 
in Pontus and Phrigia, they had in fewe daies lefte him but onely that one 
ſtrong place where he was, For feare hauing beene the onely knot that 
had faſtned his people vnto him, — vntied by a greater force, they 
5 Ker from him; like ſo many birdes, whoſe cage had beene 
en. 

« In which ſeaſon the blinde king, having in the chiefe cittie of his 
realme ſet the crowne vppon his ſon Leonatus head, with many teares (both 
of joy and ſorrow) ſetting forth to the whole people his owne fault and his 
ſonnes vertue, after he had kiſt him, and forſt his ſonne to accept honour 
of him, as of his new-become ſubject, euen in a moment died: as it 
ſhoulde ſeeme, his heart broken with vnkindenes and affliction, ſtretched 
ſo farre beyond his limits with this exceſſe of comforte, as it was able no 
longer to keepe ſafe his vitall ſpirites. But the new king, having no 
leſſe louingly performed all duties to him dead, then aliue, purſued on the 
fiege of his vnnaturall brother, aſmuch for the revenge of his father, as 
for the eſtabliſhing of his owne quiet. In which fiege truely I cannot but 
acknowledge the proweſſe of thoſe two brothers, then whome the princes 
neuer founde in all their trauaile two of greater hability to performe, nor 
of habler ſkil for conduct. 

« But Plexirtus finding, that if nothing elſe, famine would at laſt 
bring him to deſtruction, thought better by humblenes to creepe, where 
by pride he coulde not marche. For certainely ſo had nature formed him, 
and the exerciſe of craft conformed him, to all turningnes of leights, 
that though no man had leſſe goodnes in his ſoule than he, no man could 
better find the places whence arguments might grow of goodneſſe to ano- 
ther: though no man felt leſſe pitie, no man could tel better how to ſtir 
pitie : no man more impudent to deny, where proofes were not manifeſt ; 
no man more ready to confeſſe with a repenting manner of aggrauzting 
his owne euill, where denial would but make the fault fowler. Now he 
tooke this way, that hauing gotten a paſport for one (that pretended he 
woulde put Plexirtus aliue into his hands) to ſpeake with the king his bro- 
ther, he himſelfe (though much againſt the minds of the valiartt brothers, 
who rather wiſhed to die in braue defence,) with a rope about his necke, 
barefooted, came to offer himſelfe to the diſcretion of Leonatus. Where, 
what ſubmiſſion hee vſed, how cunningly in making greater the faulte he 
made the faultines the leſſe, how artificially he could ſet out the tormenti 
of his one conſcience, with the burdenſome coniber he had found of his 
embĩtious deſires, how finely ſeeming to defire nothing but death, a8 
aſhamed to live, be begd lif- in the refuſing it, I am not cunning inongh 
to be able to expreſſe: but fo fell out of it, that though at firſt fight Lev. 
ratus ſaw him with no other eie than as the murderer of his father, and 
anger already began to paint reuenge in many colours, ere long he had not 
onely gotten pitie, but pardon 3 and if not an excuſe of the faulte paſty 
yet an opinion of a future amendment: while the poore villaines chie 
miniſters of his wickednes, now betraied by the author thereof, were 
delivered to many cruell forts of death; he fo handling it, that it _ 
ſeemed, hee had more come into the defence of an varemediable mit- 
chiefe already committed, then that they had done it at firſt by bis con- 
ſent,” Marton Es 
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Of the Death ef Kino Lun, and his Three Daughters. 


King Leir * once ruled in this land, 
With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with heart's content, 
That might his joys increaſe. 
Amongſt thoſe things that nature gave, 
Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely ſeeming beautiful, 
As fairer could not be. 


So on a time it pleas'd the king 
A queſtion thus to move, 

Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could ſhew the deareſt love : 

For to my age you bring content, 
Quoth he, then let me hear 

Which of you three in plighted troth 
The kindeſt will appear. 


To whom the eldeſt thus began; 
Dear father, mind, quoth ſhe, 

Before your face, to do you good, 
My blood ſhall render'd be: 

And for your ſake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 

Ere that I ſee your reverend age 


The ſmalleſt grief ſuſtain. 


And fo will I, the ſecond ſaid; 
Dear father, for your ſake, 

The worſt of all extremities 
Pl gently undertake : 

And ſerve your highneſs night and day 
With diligence and love; 

That ſweet content and quietneſs 
Diſcomforts may remove. 


King Leir, &c.} This batlad is given from an ancient copy in the 
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In doing ſo, you glad my ſoul, 
The aged king reply'd; 


But what ſay'ſt thou, m youngeſt girl, 


How is thy Tove atly*d ? 


My love (quoth = Cordelia then) 


Which to your grace 1 owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child, 
And that is all 1 ſhow. At 


And wilt thou ſhew no more, quoth he, | 


Than doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is ſmall, 
When as no more I find: 


Henceforth I baniſh thee my court, 


Thou art no child of mine; 
Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour ſhall be thine. 


Thy elder fiſters' loves are more 
Than well I can demand, 

To whom I equally beftow 
My kingdome and my land, 

My pompal ſtate and all my goods, 
That lovingly T ma 

With thoſe thy lifters be maintain'd 
Until my dying dax. 


Thus flatt'ring ſpeeches won renown 
By theſe two ſiſters here: 

The third had caufeleſs baniſhment, 
Yet was her love more dear: 

For poor Cordelia patiently. 
Went wand'ring up and down, 

Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 
Through ny an Englitk ann. 


Until at laſt in Grate, F rance 
She gentler fortunes found; . 


Though poor and bare, yet 2 — d 


The faireſt on the ground: 


Where when the king her virtues d, 


And this fair lady ſeen, | 
With full conſent of all his court 
He made his wife and queen. 
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Her father, old king Leir, this while 
With his two daughters ſtaid; 

Forgetful of their promis'd loves, 
Full ſoon the ſame decay'd ; 

And living in queen Ragan's court, 
The eldeſt of the twain, 

She took from him his chiefeſt means, 
And moſt of all his train. | 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee : 

She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after ſcarce to three : 

Nay, one ſhe thought too much for him: 
So took ſhe all away, 

In hope that in her court, good king,. 
He would no longer ſtay. 


Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 
In giving all I have 

Unto my children, and to beg 
For what I lately gave? 

I'll go unto my Gonoerell ; 

y ſecond child, I know, 

Will be more kind and pitiful, 

And will reheve my woe. 


— 


Full faſt he hies then to her court; 
Where when ſhe hears his moan 
Return'd him anſwer, That ſhe griev'd 
That all his means were gone, | 
But no way could relieve his wants ; 
Yet if that he would ſtay 
Within her kitchen, he ſhould have 
What ſculliozs gave away. 


When he had heard with bitter tears, 
He made His anſwer then; 

In what I did let me be made 
Example to all men. 

1 will return again, quoth he, 
Unto my Ragan's court ; 

She will not uſe me thus, I hope, 
But in a kinder fort. 
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Where when he came, ſhe gave command 
Io drive him thence — | 
When he was well within her court, 

(She ſaid) he would not ſtay, 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie, - 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What ſcullion boys ſet by. 


But there of that he was deny'd 

Which ſhe had promis'd late: 

For once refuſing, . he ſhould not 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus *twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wander'd up and down; 

-Being glad to feed on beggar's food, 

That lately wore a crown. 


And calling to remembrance then 
His youngeſt daughter's words, 

That ſaid, the duty of a child 
Was all that love aftords ; 

But doubting to repair to her, 
Whom he had baniſh'd fo, 

Grew frantick mad; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woe. 


Which made him rend his milk-white locks 
And treſſes from his head, 

And all with blood beſtain his cheeks, 
With age and honour ſpread: 

To hills and woods and wat'ry founts, 
He made his hourly moan, 

Till hills and woods and ſenſeleſs things, 
Did ſeem to ſigh and groan. | 


Even thus poſſeſs'd with diſcontents, 
He paſſed o'er to France, 
In hope from fair Celia there 
To find ſome gentler chance: | 
Moſt virtuous dame] which when ſhe heard 
Of this her father's grief, 
As duty bound, ſhe quickly ſent - 


Him comfort and relief ; 


And by a train of noble peers, 
In brave and gallant ſort, 
She gave in charge he ſhould be brought 
To Aganippus court; 
Whoſe royal king, with noble mind, 
So freely gave conſent, 
To muſter up his knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


And ſo to England came with ſpeed, 
Jo repoſſeſs king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones a 
By his Cordelia dear : 
Where ſhe, true-hearted noble queen, 
Was in the battle ſlain : 
Yet he, good king, in his old days, 
Poſſeſs d his crown again. 


But when he heard Cordelia's death, 
Who dy'd indeed for love 

Of her dear father, in whoſe cauſe 
She did this battle move ; 

He ſwooning fell upon her breaſt, 
From whence he never parted : 

But on her boſom left his life, 
That was fo truly hearted. 


The lords and nobles when they ſaw 
The ends of theſe events, 

The other ſiſters unto death 
They doomed by conſents ; 

And being dead their crowns they left 
Unto the next of kin : 


Thus have you ſeen the fall of pride 
And difobedient fin. 885 
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